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Antiquity of the Puranic Story Traditions* 

BY 

Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri 
Dacca University 

To find out the antiquity of the Puranic story traditions it is neces- 
sary to investigate and find out the occasion and meaning with which 
the woid Purana or Itihasa is used in the Vedas. Of all the Vedas 
it is only m the Atharva Veda that we first come across with the word 
Purana in two Rks But the word indicating some ancient sacred 
lore and denoting a specific branch of the holy liteiature is made 
clear only m the 4th Rk of the 6th paryaya of the 15th of the 

Atharva Veda, where the Rk says : ‘ He (the Prajapati) moved out, 
etc. After him moved out both the Ihha^a (the narrative) and the 
Purana (the story of the eld) and the Gathas (songs) and the 
Naroiansis {eyilogiQs). Verily both of Itihasa and of the Purana 
and of the Gathas and of the Naraiaihsis doth he become the dear 
abode who knoweth thus.' 

The above Rk shows that the Purana as embodying old tradi- 
tional stories existed beyond doubt in the time of the Atharva Veda, 
and the 24th Rk of the 7th Sukta of the 11th Kauda of the Atharva 
Veda, which sayUfthat ‘ The Verses (/?^), the chants the meters, 

This paper was read before the International Congress of Onentalists held at 
Oxford, August 1928, by Dr R. C. Mazumdar, on my behalf, to whom I take this 
opportunity of expressing my deepest reverence and profound gratitude, 
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the ancient {Purana) together with the formula {Yajus) : from the 
remnant were born, etc., etc.’ ; clearly and certainly offers a very good 
hypothesis for working out an antiquity for the Purams (i.e. stories) 
along with the origin of the Gods and mantras. It will be seen now 
that Ihhosa and Parana stories were inseparably connected with the 
origin of the Vedic mantras and that some of the story traditions 
which are embodied in our modem Puranas are as old and sacred as 
Vedic mantras themselves. 

We know that the four Vedas are ‘ collections ’ called Saihhitos 
of hymns and prayers made for different ritual purposes. The four 
Vedas were followed by another class of literature, called Post- 
mantra or ^ost-Sathhita treatises, or rather the Brahmanas, i.e., the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Vedic mantras, in 
which the importance of the old Vedic hymns and formulas now came 
to find their application to the innumerable details of the sacrifice. 
The Brahmanas aimed at explaining the mutual relation of the Sacred 
Text and the ceremonial, and in course of explaining the relation and 
application of the Vedic hymns to the different parts of the Brah- 
manical ritual, they introduce many myths and legends and stories of 
old, showing the occasion on which a particular hymn was first re- 
vealed or composed, which were essentially required on the part of a 
Brahmana to know (as we shall see later on), while reciting the 
mantras, or on the occasion of performing a sacrifice. As such we en- 
counter in the Brahmanas many stories and legends which appear in the 
hymns concerned in a very brief way, but in an embellished form in 
our Puranas, thereby showing the existence of those Puranic stories 
in the time of the composition of the hymns of the Veda. I may refer 
to a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (vii. 13-18) to illustrate 
the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the Brahmanas, relating 
to the story of Suna§sepa. In this the author of the Brahmana 
quotes various hymns (24th, 2Sth, 26th, 27th) from the 1st mandala 
of the Rg Veda, which is said to have been uttered in praise of dif- 
ferent deities, by SunaSsepa, at the time when he was in danger of 
being immolated. This reference to Suna^^epa’s immolation cer- 
tainly contains a legend, and we find it in several Sutras^ and also in 


^ S&fikhayana Srauta Sutra, xv. 17 and xvi. 11. 1-3 and also referred to in the 
Srauia Sutras of KStyayana, Apastamba, Baudhayana. 
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the Puraifos. In Ramayana he is called the son of Richika, who 
sells him for a hundred cows to Ambarisha, King of Ayodhya, as a 
victim for human sacrifice. He, however, meets ViSvamitra, and im- 
plores his succour and learns from him a prayer, which he recites and 
Indra is induced to come to set him free. It is apparent there- 
fore that the story has been handed down from the Veda. In 
Puratya, iv. 7, 7 SunasSepa is called the son of Visvamitra 
‘ given by the Gods, and thence named Devarata '. The Bhagavaia 
Puraryi (ix. 16, 30-31) makes him the adopted son of ViSvamitra, 
but again adds that he was the son of Visvamitra’s sister, and also 
narrates his being purchased by Hari^Scandra as a victim for the 
sacrifice. The Vayu makes him the son of Richika, and refers to 
his being purchased by Hariscandra foi his sacrifice. It is thus clear 
that though Sunassepa is variously genealogized in the PurOrpaSy 
yet the main fact about the legend has been preserved, namely 
that he stood in danger of ueing immolated. It follows, therefore, 
that this Puranic legend was current in Vedic times, associated as 
it is with the revelation of the Rg Veda hymns as said above. As 
this story of SunaSSepa is closely and intimately connected with 
HariScandra, as has been shown, it is quite reasonable to infer 
that the story of Hariscandra too was current in Vedic times, which 
IS never an independent story but is closely associated with the 
Sunassepa legend as the Aitareya Brahmana (vii. 3. 1 ff) and 
^nkhoyana ^rauta Sutra (xv. 17-25) in which the earliest representation 
of the story is contained, seem to declare. There it is said that 
on Satya Vrata’s death Hariscandra became king with the help of 
Visvamitra, but ViSvamitra was compelled to depart owing to the 
instigation of Vasi$tha. Meantime HariScandra begot a son named 
Rqhita whom he had vowed to sacrifice to Varupa, but Rohita saved 
himself by buying the R^i Ajigarta’s son SunaSSepa as a victim in his 
own stead. Afterwards Visvamitra attended the sacrifice of Haris- 
candra in which SunaSSepa was substituted for Rohita, but set 
SunasSepa free. This is the story given by the Brahmaiya and the 
Sutra and is also to be found with slight variations in the other Puraifos 
such as Brahma (104), and Bhugvata (ix. 7, 7-27) ; and also in the 
Mahobhurata (xiii. 3, 186-7) and Ramayana (i. 61. 5-62, 27). 
There cannot be any denying of the fact that the legend of SunaSSepa 
as told in the Aitareya Brahmana (vii. 13-18) in connection with the 
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various hymns of the 1st mandala of the Rg Veda and the story 
of HariiScandra as is just now described are one and the same story. 
It is of course a fact that there are discrepancies m this SunaSsepa- 
Hariscandra story between the Brahmanic and Purapic versions 
regarding the father of Sunassepa and the name of the king of Ayodhya, 
in which of course the Brahmapic version is to be accepted as it is the 
earliest ; yet the Puranos as a whole have retained the main feature of 
a story in which Sunassepa stood in danger of being immolated, but 
was set free by Visvamitra — a story which has an antiquity along with 
the V edic mantras. 

It has been said that the BrUhmanas allude to the texts in the 
hymns, and their relation to the ceremonials. It will now be seen that 
it was an imperative lequirement on the part of a Brahmana to know 
the importance of the Vedic hymns and formulas, and when they are to 
be applied to the innumerable details of the sacrifice. I may refer the 
readers to Saunaka’s BfhaddevatU, carefully and critically edited by 
Prof. Macdonell. The book is certainly not a mere catalogue of 
deities, but contains a number of legends with the object of explaining 
the circumstances under which the hymns they were connected with 
were composed.^ I will cite some stanzas from the Brhaddevata to 
show what circumstances they detail for the application of the Sacred 
Text to the ceremonial, which of course presupposes the existence 
r'. the Puranic stories. 

Bfhaddevat/i, i. 21 says, ‘ In each case one should duly connect the 
formulas with the rites by ascertaining the deity , for that is the rite 
which is completely successful 

Brhaddevata, viii. 131 says, ‘ Of him who, knowing the deities of the 
formulas, at any time employs a rite, the deities taste the oblation, but 
not that of him who is ignorant of (those) deities.’ 

Brhaddevata, viii. 134 says, ‘ In muttered prayer and in offering an 
oblation this is a necessity — the seer, the metre, and the divinity ; and 
applying them wrongly one is here deprived of their fruit.’ 

So we see that, for the efficacy of the performance of a Yajaha a 
sacrificer was required to know the following Vidyas : namely (1) which 
formula or mantra is to be uttered in compliance with the ceremony. 

^ The opinion of Dr. Sieg that the stones of Brhaddevata especially that of 
Devapi was borrowed from the Mahabharata has been refuted by Prof. Macdonell. 
See vol. v. Introduction, p. xxix. 
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(2) The name of the seer who is associated with the mantra^ for 
composing it or for deriving any special object while reciting it. (3) 
The knowledge of the deities of a formula or mantra, etc. It is 
apparent therefore that the formulas or nunUras as embodied in 
the Samhitas serve no practical and fruitful purpose if recited without 
tba knowledge of the Vidyas just now enumerated ; and this is speci- 
ally referred to in Brhaddevato,, viii. 136 where it is said, ' He who 
without knowing the seer, the metre, and the divinity, and the appli- 
cation i^Yoga) should teach or even mutter a formula will fare the 
worse.’ The above enumerated three Vidyas were therefore 
essentially required for attaining the phalairuti. Let us now see how 
the knowledge of the deities of a formula directly implies the existence 
of Puranic stories. 

The hymn has for its deity the particular God to whom the person 
concerned seeking to obtain any particular object which he longs 
for addresses his praises. In this sense we find in the Brhaddevata (viii. 

1 f.) the story of Devapi, narrated to illustrate the deities of Rg Veda, 
X. 98. 1-3 f., thereby showing the currency of Devapi tradition 
m connection with the composition of the above hymns of the./?g Veda. 
The story narrated in the Brhaddevata (vii. 155 f.) is this : Devapi and 
Santanu were two brothers, being the son of R 5 ti?epa of the race of 
Kuru. The elder one Devapi, who was suffering from skin diseases, 
thinking himself unfit to ascend the throne, retired to the forest, 
though he was offered sovereignty by the subjects at the death of his 
father ; and so Santanu, became king. Thereupon Parjanya did not 
rain, and as such Santanu with all his subjects went to Devapi to dis- 
suade him from his hermit life ; but he refused. Being earnestly 
requested by them however, he performed the rites, and, with x. 98. 1-3, 
sacrificed to Brha§pati, and in four stanzas x. 98. 4-7 sang (in praise 
of) the Gods only with a view to getting rain ; and with x. 98. 8-12 he 
invoked Agni ; and with the hymn x. 99 addressed Indra. So we see 
that the deities of the hymns of Rg Veda, x. 98, 1-3 f., are those 
which have been enumerated, a knowledge of which was essen- 
tially required; but these being mingled with ancient lore (Puraifa) 
for their origin, were automatically known to the ancient world. 
The modern Puranas are but collections of all such ancient story 
traditions, as we find the. story of Devapi narrated in most of 
the Puratfos, though of course he is variously genealogized. In 
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the Vippu Purina (iv. 20, 7 f.) it is said that Pratipa had three sons ; 
Devapi, Swtanu and Vabtika. The first adopted forest life in child- 
hood, and the country was ruled over by the second, namely, Santanu. 
But as there was no shower in his kingdom for twelve years, Santanu 
in his anxiety called the Brahmapas, who told him that the kingdom 
rightfully belonged to his elder brother Devapi and to him he should 
resign. But a plan was however devised . a number of ascetics 
who taught the doctrines opposed to those of the Vedas were 
despatched to Devapi who perverted the understanding of the simple- 
minded prince, and led him to adopt heretical notions, which had the 
effect of weakening his (Devapi) claim to the throne (for he uttered 
words of disrespect to the authority of the eternal Veda). This 
paved the way for the legitimate succession of Santanu to the throne, 
who (Santanu) now was morally entitled to enjoy the earth (as Devapi 
had become degraded) ; Indra m consequence poured down abundant 
rain. Here we see that the story has been fairly preserved though of 
course it has been amplified in a Brahmapical tone ; for Devapi who 
was a Ksatriya no longer appears in the hands of these Brahmapical 
compilers as having capacity to sacrifice for bunging rain, but is 
represented as a heretic perhaps opposed to Brahmanical pretensions. 
The story of his heresy is narrated much as in the Vi§pu, in the 
Bhigavata (ix. 22. 14-17) and Vayu Puranas. On the same story 
Matsya Purina (50. 39-41) states that he was also leprous and was 
set aside in favour of his younger brother. Either because of his 
disease or because of his heretic disposition, according to Hindu 
Law he could be deposed.' 

So we see that the Purinas contain legends and stories {Purinas 
and liihisas) which are as old and sacred as the Vedic mantras them- 
selves. In Brahaddevati viii. 129 it is said that ‘ no formula is direct- 
ly known to any one who is not a seer ’. Prof. Macdonell annotates 
it as follows : ‘ That is the knowledge of the deities of a formula can 
only rest on sacred tradition.’ The above story clearly explains how 
the knowledge of the deities of a formula was dependent on a know- 
ledge of the sacred tradition, or in other words, a knowledge of 
sacred tradition {Purina), almost in every case, preceded the knowledge 
of the deities of a formula, or mantra of the Vedas. It may, there- 

^ The story is also to be found in the HartvathSa, 32, 1822 , Brahma Puyina, 13, 
117 , Nirukta, i). 10 , Mahibhirata, v. 148. 5054-66 and in other Purine also. 
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fore, be safely established that some of the Puraoic story traditions 
have an hoary antiquity behind them, and that perhaps they were 
formed into a branch of Vedic literature as a different class of text 
with the name Itihosa Veda^ for furnishing explanation and allu- 
sions to the Vedic mantras and as such floating contemporaneously 
with the Vedic hymns. 

Let us now take the first and second Vtdyas, namely, the knowledge 
of the proper mantra and the seer associated with it ; and, as this 
point involves the knowledge of the allusion in the manttas (stories 
concerning the association of the seer with the mantra') ; it can easily 
be inferred how the Vedic mantras contain within themselves Puratfa 
stories either expressed or tacit, and which were required for a sacri- 
ficertoknow. In Prof. Macdonell’s Bthaddevata the Parana history 
and the practical utility or phalaSrutt relating to various mantras have 
been severally set out. I will cite some examples to show the relation 
of the Puranas to the mantras, how the story of Dirghatama born 
blind has been stated in a stoty form in the fourth chapter of the 
Bfhaddevata [vv. 11-15). It is there stated {v. 16) that some hymns 
or mantras (viz. Rg Vida, i. 140-56) were revealed to Dirghatama 
and he got back his vision. Here we see that the knowledge of the 
proper mantra and the seer associated with it is mingled up with a 
Parana, i e. sacred tradition or story, and it will no doubt be a great 
thing to prove that the allusion of the hymn or mantra concerned, i.e. 
the story of Dirghatama is to be found m many Puranas. The story 
merits being given here in extract. In Brhaddevata the story runs 
as follows : — Ucathya and Brhaspati were the two sons of a seer ; the 
former’s wife being Mamata of the race of Bhrgu. Brhaspati the youn- 
ger approached her for sexual intercourse, when, at the time of 
impregnation, the embryo forbid his doing so. At which Brhaspati 
cursed him saying, ‘ Long daikness shall be your lot ’, and as such 
Ucathya’s son was born with the name Dirghatama (long darkness). 
As he was distressed at this, the above hymns were revealed to him. 
The story is further carried in the Brhaddevata in verses 21 to 25, where 
it is said in a most unconnected way that Dirghatama was thrown into 
a river and the currents drew him into the Anga country and that he 
begot Kak$ivat on her. In Vayu Parana 99. 35 f. the story is to be 


' Satapatha Brahmat^a, XIII. iv, 3 12-13 ; Chandogya-Upant^ad, vli. 1-4, 
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found in full. There it is stated that Asija and Brha^pati,^ were two 
brothers, the former’s wife being Mamata. The story proceeds in the 
same way as in the Brhaddevata, and the child is bom with eternal 
darkness and so was called Dirghatama. Then it is stated that 
Dlrghatama began to live in the hermitage of his brother, where he 
practised the practice of kine {godharma) from Brsabha, the son of 
Surabhi, the principles of which led him to approach the wife of his 
younger brother (Authathya), for sexual intercourse. She refused to 
yield and cried aloud, at which ^aradavan the seer came to the spot, 
and realizing the situation became extremely furious and threw away 
Dirghatama into the sea, who, while floating in the currents, was seen 
by King Bali and his wife. They took him to their palace with great 
respect. Dirghatama being pleased, asked Bali to pray for a boon. 
Bali requested the sage to procreate sons upon his wife. The story 
then proceeds in great detail, even beyond limits of decency. The 
wife of King Bah seeing Dirghatama blind and old sent her maid 
servant as a substitute and through her was born Kakshib and 
Cakhdsa. The queen’s attempt, however, was frustrated and five sons 
were born to her. This procreation has, however, been justified by the 
Vayu Purana, by creating apparently a new story to the effect that 
Brahma in the previous life of Dirghatama prohibited him from creat- 
ing sons through his own wife and as such he has had to create sons 
in the womb of mortal women. Then we are told that Surabhi being 
pleased at the loyalty of Dirghatama to the practice of kine awarded 
him his vision. This is the story given by the Vayu Purana, a version 
which is most probably the same as it was current in the Vedic times ; 
for the R^hoddevata which contains the eailiest representation of the 
story also refers to Dirghatama’s procreation of a son ; the moral 
feature of the story is by no means revolting to Vedic morality. The 
above story is an example of how the Puranic stories can claim an 
antiquity along with the Vedas. The story is also alluded to in the 
Rg Veda, i. 158. 3, 5 and Vedartha on Rg (vi. 52 , i. 116). It is 
also to be found in the other PuranasJ Again we are told in the sixth 
chapter of the Brhaddevata (vv. 28, 33, 34), how the seer’s (Vasistha) 
hundred sons had been slain by the followers of Sudasa, It 

* For their genealogical setting see Pargiter’s Historical Tradition, pp 159 f. 

• Brahma^da Purana, in. 74, 25. f. ; Matsya Purina, 48. 23 f., 49. 17-26 , Han- 
vagfSa, 31. 1684-90 ; Brahma Purina, 13. 29-31 , Bhigavata Purina, ix. 20, 36-8 , 
*.23, 5 ; Vt^t^u Purina, iv. 18. 1 ; Mahihhirata, 1 . 104, 417 ; 9-92 , xil. 343, 13177-84. 
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has been stated that some hyms or mantras (viz. Rg^ Veda, vii. 104. 116 
quoted in Nttimanjari) were revealed to the seer for the destruction of 
demons. It is clear therefore that the knowledge of the seer, who is 
associated with the mantra or rather the knowledge of the origin of the 
mantra which involves the Parana story regarding Sudasa and 
Vasistha was current in the time of the revelation of the above hymn 
of the Rg Veda. And the same story is to be found in many PurOnas^ 
with wide discrepancies and variations centering round the struggle 
between Vasistha and Visvamitra and how it was reflected on that of 
Sudasa^ who was turned into a demon and killed Vasistha’s hundred 
sons, etc. Unfortunately in the Purdnas, this story has been greatly 
mutilated and distorted involving some struggle ; but the kernel of 
the original tradition as we And it in the Brhoddevata, namely, that 
Vasi§tha’s hundred sons were killed by Sudasa, has been sufficiently 
preserved. So we see that the stories as told in the Brhaddevata are 
the ancient systematic collection of legends to be found also in the 
Purdnas, bearing some definite connection with regard to the origin of 
the mantras eithei of composition or of revelation. 

I shall now refer to some passages in the Rg Veda, to show that 
some of the hymns contain the fragments of some legends which are 
to be found in an enlarged form incur Purdnas. Thus Rg Veda, x. 17. 

1- 2 f. says that Tvastar’s daughter Saranyu had twin sons Yama and 
Yami to Vivasvat. She foisted upon him another female of the same 
appearance (Savarnam), and taking the form of a mare fled away. 
Vivasvat in ignorance begot on the substituted form (Savaroi) 
Manu.^ But Vivasvat becoming aware of this took the form of a 
horse and followed her. In this way the two Acvins were born. The 
same legend is also narrated in the Vi^nu Parana (ii. 11. 1 f.). In the 
VMnu Purdna the name Saranyu has been changed into Sanjna, she being 

^ Vtsnu, IV. 4 20-38 , BMgavata Purdna, lx. 9, 18-39 , i. Lag. in 63. 83 ; i. 64, 

2- 47 , Vdyu, 1. 175-177 , 2 10-11 , Brahmdnda Purdna, i, 2, 10-11 , Mahdbhdrata, 
1. 176 and 177 , 182, 6891-6912 , Rdmdyana, vii. 65 

® For the genealogical setting of Vasistha and Sudasa see Pargiter’s Historical 
Tradition, pp 207-10. 

^ In Brhaddevatd, vi. 68 it is said that Manu, whom Savarpa obtained as a 
son from Vivasvat uttered the five hymns (,Rg Veda viii.) 27-31 addressed to all the 
Gods and Agni at the laudation This statement is very important as it establishes 
the fact that the Purdna stories contained in the Brhaddevatd and which are to be 
found in the Purdnas also obviously implies the existence of those stories in the 
Vedic tunes, e. g. the story of Savama which is referred to in the Brhaddevatd and 
at the same time contained in the Purdnas and in the Veda {Rg). 
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the daughter ofViSvakarman andmaixied to the Sun, her offspring being 
Yama and Yami; and unlike the Vedic tradition, Manu Vaivasvata is 
born to her. Manu Savanji is born to her substituted form, to whom 
Vi§pu gives the name Chaya. The same story is told of her secret 
adoption of forest life. But the Vipm Purarta gives a clue as to how the 
Sun came to know of Sanjna’s departure, being the result of an alterca- 
tion between Yama (son of Sanjfia) and Chaya, when she discloses 
the whole secret. The Matsya PurSna further adds a long story 
how Yama in the course of the altercation with Chaya kicked her and 
so was cursed by her at which he performed austerities, etc , and was 
made the Yama, i.e. the judge of the dead. But the legend however, 
proceeds like the Vedic version ; the Sun takes the form of a horse, 
pursues her and begot on her the two Acvins and a third son is 
also mentioned named Revanta.^ The story is also to be found 
in other Puranas such as the Vayu (84. 1 f.), Agm (273, 1-5), 
KUfma (i. 20. 1-4), Padma (v. 8. 44, 74), Varaha (20. 8), and 
Matsya (11. 2-41), etc. Thus we see that the Vedic mantras 
or hymns contain legends or allusions to legends which fairly 
agree with those very legends found in the Puranas. Again 
regarding the story of Vrsakapi which is to be found in the Brahma 
Parana, the late Mr. Pargiter has been able to show (J.R.A.S., 1911, 
p. 803) that the story was current in the Vedic times as is evidenced 
from the reference contained in the Rg Veda (x. 86). Again Rg Veda. 
viii. 19. 36, 37 praise the royal seer Trasadasyu, and further it is said 

(36) that, ‘ adat pahcoJatam TrOsdasyur Vadhttnam, ’ etc. Other 

statements that are contained in the same work seem to give a story 
that Trasadasyu Paurukutsya gave Saubhari fifty maidens. The 
Bfahaddevata also contains the story in the sixth chapter {vv. 50-57), 
but there also it is not very clear except that Trasadasyu gave Sau- 
bhan his fifty maidens. It seems, however, that a legend centering 
round Trasadasyu and Saubhari was current in the Vedic times. In the 
Sankhayana Sfauta Sutra (xvi. 1) and ASvalayana Sutra (x. 7) we find 
mention of an Itihosa with the name Matsya Sammada, the story of 
which is to be found in the VUnu Parana (iv. 2, 19 to 3, 3) where it is 
said that Saubhari a great sage learned in the Vedas was practising 

^ See J.A.O.S., vol. xv, p. 172 Bloomfield discusses the story at full length 
and is of opinion that it is not a legend, but practically a riddle, which he 
explains. 
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meditation in the waters, when he found this fish Sammada playing 
with his numerous progeny. At this he formed a keen desire to taste 
the pleasures of such a life and met Mandhatr, who gave his fifty 
daughters in marriage to him. The sage took the daughters with him 
and made them extremely comfortable, but, gradually perceiving the 
worthlessness of this worldly life, the sage retired to the forest, etc. 
It seems therefore that the story of Matsya Sammada and that of 
Saubhari are one and the same. The Snira mentions it with the name 
Sammada. The Vedariha on Rg Vtda (viii. 67) also says that he was a fish 
and the Satapatha Brahmayia (xiii 4, 3, 12) also says that King Matsya 
Sammada and his people were water dwellers. It might be a fact that the 
Sammada connection in the story of Saubhari is a later addition for 
neither the Rg Veda nor the Brhaddevata mention any Sammada in 
connection with Saubhari. The Vt^nu Parana has preserved an Itihdsa 
which, though it has been mingled up with another story, though the 
name Mandhatr has been substituted for that of Trasadasyu and though 
the story has also been slightly Brahmanized yet the story is probably 
the relic of the same story that was current in Vedic times. This 
ancient lithasa as it is called, is also to be found in the Pm anas such 
as the Bhagavata Parana (ix. 6. 38-55), Padma Parana (vi. 232, 16. 
33-82) and Garada Parana (i. 138. 23). 

Moreover K. F. Geldner regards a number of Rg Veda hymns 
which postulate a prose narrative, as ballads which are taken from 
some well-known myth. And these ballads, like a great number of the 
Rg Vedic mantrasy are to be understood only by one who knows the 
old myths, i.e., the old Ihhasas from which their theme is taken, 
which of course obviously implies the existence of those stories or 
Ihhasas at the time of the composition of those ballad Sukias, Thus 
the 9Sth sukta of the tenth mandala of the Rg Veda collection 
does not explain to us, as to who Pururavas is, and why he is address- 
ing persuasive words to a nymph, implying of course that there is a 
legend centering round them^ which we can know from the verses 
147 f. of the 7th chapter of the Brhaddevata where it is stated that the 
nymph Urvasi dwelt with the royal seer Pururavas having made a 

» With the Suhta an apt parallel may be found as is very rightly suggested 
by late Mr. Pargiter with Tennyson’s * Dream of Fair Women * where the poet 
does not explain, but only refers to the many stones and allusions of the fair ladies 
which of course were sufl&ciently well known to the poet and his time. 
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compact with him ; but Indra being jealous asked the bolt at his side 
to destroy the alliance of the two, who acts accordingly by its craft. 
The king being distracted with grief began to wander throughout the 
whole earth in search of her, when one day by chance seeing UrvaSi in a 
lake surrounded by five beautiful maidens, he began to address, implore 
and persuade her ‘ to come back’. With great regret she declined, 
but consoled him with the prospect of a future union in heaven. The 
same story in the same strain is told in the Vt^nu Purana (iv. 6. 20f) only 
with a slight enlargement due to the narration of the trick played bji 
the Gandharvas and the unwarranted description of natural beauty and 
other matters to suit popular taste. There is a variation in one point 
where the Vi^nu Parana says thatUrvasi met Pururavas just after one 
year on that same spot and presented him with a child , and these annual 
interviews were repeated until she had borne to him five sons. The 
story is also impliedly referred to in the Rg Veda (iv. 2. 18), in the 
^atapaiha Brahmana (xi. 5. 1), in the Kathaka of Black Yajur Veda, in 
the Baudhayana Crania Sutra ; in the Sarvanukramant of the Rg Veda 
and also in almost all the PuranasJ The famous Indian dramatist 
Kalidasa has taken the story to write one of his dramas. This Purapic 
story therefore was current in the Vedic times and it is a noteworthy 
fact that Sayana calls it a typical Parana {S.B.E., vol. xliv, p, 98). 

Next regarding the story of Vasi§tha’s birth it may be said that 
the Vedic hymns contain direct reference to the story which the 
Brhoddevata narrates so far as it has any connection with the 
explanation of the Vedic hymn concerned. Vasi§tha, the author of the 
two parjanya hymns (vii 101, 102) and also the seer of some hymns 
is called the son of Urvari in the Brhaddevata (li. 37. 44. 156 ; 
iii. 56), which suggests that there is a tale relating to UrvaSi and 
Vasistha. The story appears in Brhaddevata, v. 149-55, which are 
quoted by Sayana on Rg Veda, vii. 33. 11. Accordingly in the Rg Veda 
the story is to be found where it is said that Mitra and Varupa’s seed 
on seeing Urvasi fell into a jar and there Vasi§tha aud Agastya was 
born. In the Rg Veda (vii. 33. 13) Mana appears to be the name of 
Agastya which is supported and explained by the Brhaddevata in v. 153 
of chapter 5, and about Vasi§tha it is thus said in the Rg Veda (vii. 33. 
11) * Viive devHh pu^karB Tvadadanta ’ which is explained by Yaska, 

^ Vayu, 91. 4-52 , Brahmania, vol. lii, 66. 4-22 , Brahma^ 10. 4-8 , Hartvatfiia^ 
26. 1366-70 , Matsya Pur&v^a, 24 . 24. 34 . S.B,E., vol. xlvi, pp. 318, 323-4. 
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Nirukta (v. 14) and also by the Bfhoddevata (v. 154, 155) where it is 
said that when the waters of the jar were taken out Vasi$tha was 
found standing on a lotus and all the Gods supported it. Thus we 
see that the Brhaddevata by way of furnishing an explanation of an 
allusion in the Vedic hymns narrates a story regarding the birth of 
Agastya and Vasistha due to Urvasi and Mitravarupa and which is 
also referred to in the Nirukta (v. 13 ) ; and SarvOnuktamant (i. 166). It 
is quite in keeping with the antiquity of most of the Pur^ic story 
traditions that the story of Vasisfha’s biith is to be found in most of 
the Puranos. In the Matsya Pura^ta (61. 26-31, 36, 50 ; 201. 23-9) it is 
said that Vispu while performing austerities incurred the fear of Indra 
who sent Kama and Madhu to disturb his penance. But their attempt 
was frustrated when Visnu produced from his thigh a far more beauti* 
fill nymph than themselves called Urvasi, the aggressive beauty of 
whose figure excited the love and lust of Mitra and Varupa, who 
followed her, but only to be refused. Here the Parana introduces 
a link to the famous story of Pururavas and Urva§i, by saying that 
because Urvasi yielded to Varupa and refused Mitra, Mitra cursed her 
to the effect that she will have to go to the mortal world and satisfy 
her lust with Purffravas. However the main story is continued : the 
seed of Mitra and Varupa falls into a jar and Vasisfha and Agastya 
take their birth. Here our PutOna again introduces another ancient 
story to explain the birth of Vasistha from Mitra and Varupa, whence 
he IS named Maitravarupi. It is said that King Nimi had a quarrel 
with Vasisfha (of course in previous life) and they cursed each other 
to become bodiless. Both of them went to Brahma who assigned the 
eyes of the creatures to Nimi, whence people wink ; and further said 
that Vasistha would be born as the son of Mitra and Varupa. This is 
the story of the birth of Vasi§tha contained in our Matsya PurOxya, 
which is as ancient as the Vedic mantras. The story is also to be 
found in the other Puranos. ’ 

Again the well-known story of Rg Veda, x. 8 and x. 61. 8, namely, 
the killing of the demon Vrtra and Namuci by Indra is also to be 
found narrated in our Puraiyas, though of course the story has been 
tampered with by the Brahmapical compilers, as Indra in the Puranos 
incurs the sin of Brahmapicide by killing Vrtra. But the story is to be 

^ Padtm Purina, v 22, 29-34, 37-40 ; V^nu Purina, iv. S. 6 ; MahUbhirtAa, 
xiii. 158, 7372 , Rimiyina, vii. 56. 12-23 ; 57. 1-9. 
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foaad in almost the same way as in the Vedas. In the Vi^nu Purana 
(vi. 7) it is related how Tva^ta’s son Visvarupa was appointed as a 
priest of the Devas — how he was partially disposed towards the 
relatives of his mother’s side and how Indra killed his three heads, 
at which Tva§ta became furious and created a ferocious demon named 
Vrtra who had a long and fearful fight with Indra in winch Vrtra 
was killed. The story is also to be found m the other PuranosJ 
Evidently therefore we see that some of the Puranic stories were 
current in the Vedic times. 

Again in the NUimanjurt (97-102), and by $adgurusisya (97-101) is 
quoted the story of the birth of Bhrgu and Angiras, etc., as an intro- 
duction to Rg Veda vi which is also narrated m the Brhaddevata 
(v. 97-101). The story, therefore, was closely associated with Rg Veda 
vi and as such is ancient as the hymns themselves. The story in the 
Bfahoddevata runs as follows : — Prajapati desirous of offspring offered 
a sessional sacrifice in which came Vac, at the sight of whom the 
semen of Prajapti and Varuna was effused. Vayu then scattered it 
in the fire and from the flame was born Bhrgu ; and the seer Angiras 
from the coals. The story is also to be found in the Brhadaranyaka 
UpanUad (i. 3. 8-19). The Vayu Parana (65. 40) also contains this story 
with this difference that in place of Vac several celestial ladies have 
been introduced and that the semen was scattered in fire not by Vayu, 
but by Brahma himself. In this way it can be proved that many of 
the storifs that are contained m our present Puranos are as old as the 
Vedas having a currency in that age. 

There are again other stories in the Puranas, which cannot claim 
any hoary antiquity like the stones shown above but are fairly ancient 
as they are often alluded to in the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and the 
Upaniiods. Thus the story of the tortoise incarnation of Vi§nu is to 
be found in the ^alapatha Brahmana (vii. 4. 3. 5 , 5. 1. 5), and as 
is well-known, most of the Puranas narrate it associating it with 
the churning of the ocean, when Vi§nu in the form of a tortoise 
supported the churning stick. Again in the Taittiriya Samhtta 
(vii. 1. 5. If; i. 1. 3. Sf.) and also in the Satapatha Brahmana 

^ MahObhSrata, v. 12, 411-13 , xu. 283, 10153-200 , Ramayam, vii. 85. 19 , 
86.2 ; Brahma Purdna, 122. 48-49 , Vayu Purdna, 68. 34-6 , BrahnULpda Purina, 
in. 6. 35-7 ; Padnta Purina, v. 37 and 38 , vi. 263. 19-21 , Maisya Purii^a, 172- 
l78 , HartvarhSa, 43-9. 
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(xiv. 1, 2, 11) we have distinct references to the Boar’s lifting 
the earth showing thereby the currency of the Boar incarnation 
tradition in the time of the Brahmanas, though of course in the Puranas 
the story has been enlarged and amplified. The story of the Fish 
incarnation, i.e. the Indian legend of flood also appears in the Saiapatha 
Brakmana (i. 8. 1) which is perhaps the oldest version of the story, 
where it is said that Manu when washing his hands in a river a fish 
came into his hands which advised him to rear it if he wants to be 
rescued from the coming flood, and the fish also gives directions as to 
the way in which it should be reared. The story proceeds, the fish 
became bigger and bigger until it required the sea to live in. The 
flood came and Manu, as directed, built a ship in which he retired and 
the ship was dragged by the fish through the flood and thus Manu was 
saved. It need not be told here that this ancient legend is to be 
found in many of our PurCLnas, though of course it is absolutely a 
different question as to the form in which the story is to be found. 
There may be discrepancies and variations in the Purapic versions of 
this legend, but all these discrepancies and variations may easily be 
eliminated without distorting the more authentic tradition that is 
preserved m some form or other in our present Puraiias. Again it 
strikes us that the Purapic story of the dwarf incarnation was current 
in some form or other m the Vedic times as is suggested by Cole- 
brooke from the mention of Vi§nu as Trivikrama in the Rg Veda 
(i. 22. 16-21). This tale of Visnu’s dwarf incarnation is also to be 
found in the Satapatha Brahmana {i. 2. 5. 1. f), where Vi§pu is repre- 
sented as a dwarf, as having under the form of a sacrifice conquered 
the whole earth. The story is also to be found in the Ramayat^ 
(i. 31. 2 f), Mahobharata ( Vanaparvan, vv. 484 f) and besides these, in 
almost all the Puranas where the story is amplified in a highly 
sectarian tone. The story of Janamejaya II who injured the R§i Gargya 
in consequence of which he was cursed, but was relieved of the curse 
by Indrota who performed an ASvamedha sacrifice on his behalf, is to 
be found in the Satapatha Btahmana (xiii. 5, 4, 1), Sankhayam Srauta 
Sutra (xvi. 9. 7) and in Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad (iii 3). It is also to be 
found in almost the same form, in the present Puranas such as in 
the Vayu PmOna (93. 21-6), Brahmanda Parana (iii. 68. 20-6) and 
Brahma Parana (12. 9-15), etc. Regarding the stoiy of Yayati which is 
narrated in almost all the Puroj^s, Dr. Winternitz has shown that it 
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existed at the time of Patahjali ; for Patahjali [Panini, iv. 2. 60) 
teaches the formation of the word ‘ Yayatika i.e. one who knows 
the story of Yayati. Many stories from Jaminiya Brahmana have 
also been known to us through the efforts of Professor Ortel, some 
of which have been preserved in our Purdnas, while others have been 
lost ; while, by a stratification of the Puraijic cosmogony it can be 
shown that almost all the Purapic stories in connection with cosmo- 
gony were current in the Brahmanic and some in the Vedic period. 

There are again other evidences in support of the antiquity of the 
Purapic story traditions. Very often in our Puranas we find that 
legends and tales are alluded to with the expression ‘ IhSruta which 
surely evinces their acquaintance with a prior and ancient narration. 
Moreover the ^lokas which the Puranas inteipose regarding the story 
of some famous hero as being sung by the Pouranikas in ancient times, 
e.g.inthe case of Hirapyaka^ipu (Vayu Purana, 67. 64) and Dattatreya 
( Fayu, 70. 76) and Alarka ( Yayu Purana, 92. 66), are manifestly quota- 
tions from older metrical versions which have been saved from the 
original bard poetry and incorporated in our Puranas, the antique 
currency of which we must not doubt but take for granted. Similarly 
very often in the Puranas we meet with old heroic songs and Slokas 
which are quoted to illustrate the deeds and conduct of any particular 
hero with the expression ' ahapy udaharantlman Slokavt Pauramka- 
purah ’ which are said to have been recited by the Pauramkajanas or 
Vaifa^av-'das, e.g. in the case of Trisanku {Vayu Purana, 88. 14; 
BrahmOnda Purana, iii. 63. 113), Mandhatr (Vayu Purana, 88. 67-69 ; 
Brahnuirjda Purana, iii. 63, 69-70), Bhagiratha ( Purana, 88. 169), 
Mulaka (Vayu Purana, 66. 178), Ahuka (Vayu Purana, 96. 121), etc. 
These old heroic songs whose existence aud antiquity we must take 
for granted are to be found in remnants and fragments in our Puranas, 
thus establishing the antiquity of many of the Paurapic stories con- 
nected with the Slokas. Many of the song verses (Gathosy and very 
old Anuvamlailokas^ concerning the deeds of some persons which 
were narrated by the Pauranikas have also been preserved. 

» E.g. regarding Rama, Vayu Purana, 88. 191 ; Devavrddha, Vayu 

Purana, 96. 13 ; Yayati, Vayu Purana, 93. 94 , Kartavirya, Vayu Purana, 94. 19 , 
Dbrava, Vayu Purdiya, 62. 80. 

* Regarding SaSabindn, Vayu Pura^fu, 95. 19. 

Also to be fonnd in the other Puratfos, 
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Thus the incorporation of all these very old songs, verses, gathos, 
and Ilokas centering round, and relating to the heroes of our Paura^ic 
AkkyanaSy Udaharanas and Itihasas or whatever we may call them, 
almost inevitably and undoubtedly stamps on the Puranic stories an 
air of antiquity. 

The extent to which the Vedic mantras contain legends or allusions 
to legends, and which are retained in the Brhaddevata but completely 
represented in the Purdnas have been explained. It cannot be denied 
of course that in some cases the stories have been perverted and 
distorted ; but that does not in any way go against the contempor- 
aneous currency with the Vedic hymns of the original traditions of all 
the Purauic stories as has been shown. I have explained how the 
knowledge of the seer and the proper mantra, involving the knowledge 
of the PurUna stories connecting them, was imperatively required on 
the part of a Brahmana to know, which very reasonably leads us 
to suppose that alongside with the Vedic mantras theie was left a 
sufficient and necessary room for the compilation of these sacred story 
tradition into a class of text called the Ifihasa Veda or the PurO^a 
Veda,^ for furnishing explanation, annotation and allusion to the Vedic 
mantras. From Yaska's Nirukta we learn that there was a Vedic 
school known as the Aitihasikas so named because its members made 
use of the ‘ Itihasa ’ in expounding the mantras. The VasUtha Dharma 
Sutra (xxvii. 6) and the Mahabhdrata (i. 1. 267) also testify to this; while 
the Vayu Parana (1. 181) says that by Itihasa and Parana one should 
supplement the Veda, etc. ; all these evidences are I think sufficient to 
show that Itihasa and Puranic stories, or rather the Itihasas and 
Puranas were inseparably connected with the explanation of the Vedic 
mantras, and this is also suppoited by Duiga on Nirukta, i. S (11. 58. 
21 f). If such evidences are forthcoming towards the possibility of a 
Vedic antiquity for most of the Puiaijic stories, having the merit of 
explanatory theses as has been shown, it is very difficult to deny the 
existence of a sort of a class ot text dealing with a certain kind 
of learning in stories called the Itihasa Veda or the Parana Veda in 
ancient India, floating contemporaneously with the Vedas, from which 
perhaps the present Puranas have derived the stories. 

^ The paper does not allow me to discuss the relation and connectior 
between Itihasa and Purana,^ 
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SOME NOTES ON THE LIFE AND WORK OF CSOMA 
DE KOROS, TRAVELLER AND SCHOLAR (1784-1842) 

BY 

H. G. Rawlinson, I.E.S., 

Deccan College^ Poona 

In the annals of Oriental scholarship, few stories can compare with 
that of the little Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros who, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, travelled on foot, alone and penniless, 
from his village in Hungary to the heart of Tibet in the pursuit of know- 
ledge ultimately, like so many of his kind, giving his life as the price 
of his acquirements. De Koros was content to die as he had lived, 
obscure and penniless, labouring to the end. It is in the hope that his 
name may be rescued from undeserved oblivion that this paper has 
been written. Of the value of Tibetan for the study of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, and especially Buddhist literature, there is no need to speak 
here. Before Koros, Tibetan was practically unknown. The heroic 
party of Capuchin friars who visited Lhassa in 1719 brought away 
materials from which the Augustan friar, Georgi of Rimini, compiled 
his Alphabetum Tibetanum (Rome 1762), a ‘ ponderous and confused 
compilation ’ full of mistakes. In 1820 Abel Remusat devoted to 
Tibetan a chapter of his Recharches Sur les langues Tartares^ and in 
1826, Csoma’s friend, John Marshman, issued from the Serampore 
press a dictionary, or rather a collection of sentences, made by an 
unknown Italian Missionary. It was, therefore, the beginning of a 
new era in Oriental scholarship, when in 1834, Csoma de Koros 
published his Dictionary, Thibetan and English, and his Grammar 
of the Tibetan language in English admirable works as regards the 
literary Tibetan of the Buddhist translations which have never been 
superseded. 

On a bright spring morning, a Sunday, in the year of grace 1819, 
two friends might have been seen walking along the Nagy Szeben 

^ Paper read before the Fifth Oriental Conference m November 1028, 
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road in Transylvania. Presently they stopped and parted. One went 
sorrowfully back ; the other, ‘ an expression of joyful serenity shining 
in his eyes, as if he were wending his steps towards a long-desired 
goal,’ strode on eagerly alone. It was Csoma de Koros. Frail and 
short in build, he was inspired, nevertheless with the spirit of the old 
Magyar nobility whose blood ran in his veins. An accomplished 
linguist, he had, when a student, obtained a travelling scholarship with 
which he had proceeded to Gottingen. Here the glamour of Oriental 
research had first captivated him. Among the many problems which, 
in the infancy of these studies, afforded fascinating themes for 
speculation to the imaginative mind, the question of the origin of the 
Hungarian race had attracted his notice. He imagined that many 
Hungarian names and words were of Eastern origin. To collect 
information which would throw light upon these problems was the 
first object ot his journey. Afterwards his original quest was lost 
sight of in those Tibetan studies for which he will be ever remembered 
by scholars. ‘ Though the study of the Tibetan language,’ he writes 
in the preface to his Dictionary, ‘ did not form part of my original 
plan, but was only suggested after I had been led by Providence into 
Thibet, and had enjoyed an opportunity of learning of what sort and 
origin the Thibetan literature was, I cheerfully eng^ed in the study 
of it, hoping that it might serve me as a vehicle to my immediate 
purpose, namely, my researches respecting the language and origin of 
the Hungarians.’ Csoma’s equipment for the journey was not a large 
one, — a wallet containing a few books, some shirts and the sum of one 
hundred florins in cash ! At first he went no further than Croatia, 
where he spent some months in working at Sclavonic dialects ; this 
done, he pushed on, sometimes alone and on foot and sometimes in 
the company of merchants’ caravans, to Constantinople, whence he 
took boat to Alexandria. Here he settled down for some time to the 
study of Arabic, a language which, he had been told by the great 
Eichhorn, under whom he had read at Gottingen, would throw much 
light upon the darker pages of mediaeval European History. But 
plague was raging in Alexandria and our traveller was forced to leave 
the city. Taking a coasting vessel, he made his way to Aleppo, and 
from Aleppo to Bagdad. From Bagdad he journeyed with a caravan 
to Teheran, where he spent the winter of 1820-1821, learning Persian 
and English and receiving much kindness from Sir Henry Willock 
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the British representative in that city. Here the real perils of the 
journey seemed about to begin. Rumours of a Russian force in 
Central Asia made it impossibie to venture, without grave risk, on a 
journey through Turkestan. The only alternative was to strike 
southwards to the Khyber, cross the Panjab and then, turning north, 
to march through Cashmere and Thibet. Somewhere on the Central 
Asian plateau Csoma hoped to find the goal of his researches. The 
undertaking was a vast one. Before him lay the dangerous passes of 
the Indian frontier, the ferocious tribesmen of Afghanistan, the vast 
Empire of Ranjit Singh, and all the lofty, unexplored mountains of 
the Eastern Himalayas. The journey was one calculated to appal 
the stoutest heart, but Csoma faced it without flinching. That he 
realized the perils which lay before him is shown by the fact that, 
before settmg out, he left with his hosts a packet containing the only 
possessions by which he set any store. These were his University 
diplomas. In case he perished, they were to be returned to his native 
village. 

One of the few faults which we can find with Csoma de Koros is the 
modesty with which he regards his achievements. His adventures he 
never considered worthy of record His brief letter written to the 
British Government from Sabathu merely states that he crossed the 
Bamian Pass in January 1822, arrived at Lahore in March, and pushed 
on through Cashmere to Leh early in June. It was here that an event 
occurre':': of the utmost importance to Csoma ’s future career ; he met 
the ill-fated traveller, William Moorcroft, who spent many years in 
exploring the North-Western Frontier of India, gaining valuable 
infoimation for Government, till his untimely death from fever in the 
remote regions of Bokhaia in 1825. It was Moorcroft who lent him a 
rough Thibetan dictionary, compiled nearly a centuiy before by a 
Catholic priest. From this dictionary Csoma first began to compre- 
hend the extent of the vast, unexplored field of Thibetan literature, 
which he was destined to make his life study. Fascinated by the new 
language and the mysterious tomes in the monasteries he had visited, 
Csoma, armed with Moorcroft’s recommendations, made his way to the 
remote monastery of Zangla in the Ladak district and there, cut off 
from the world by countless ranges of towering mountains, and buried 
for months by the drifting snow, with no companions but a few silent 
monks, he worked for nearly a year and a half. Dr. Gerard of the Indian 
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Medical Service, who visited Csoma in Tibet in 1827, gives a vivid 
description of how the heroic scholar spent that awful year. Of his 
suffering Csoma himself says absolutely nothing. ‘ He, the Lama (his 
tutor), and an attendant,’ says Dr. Gerard, ‘ were circumscribed in an 
apartment nine feet square for three or four months ; they durst not 
stir out, the ground being covered with snow, and the temperature 
below the zeio of the scale. There he sat, enveloped in a sheepskin 
cloak, with his arms folded, and in this situation he read from morning 
till evening without fire, or light after dusk, the ground to sleep on and 
the bare walls of the buildmg for protection against the rigours of the 
climate. The cold was so intense as to make it a task of severity to 
extricate the hands from their fleecy resort to turn over the pages. 
Some idea of the climate of Zanskar may be formed from the fact that 
on the day of the summer solstice a fall of snow covered the ground ; 
and so early as September 10 following, when the crops were 
yet uncut, ihe soil was again sheeted in snow ; such is the horrid 
aspect of the country and its eternal winter.’ 

Late in November 1824, a strange figure, clad in a rough native 
blanket, appeared at Sabathu, a little military post on the lower spurs 
of the Himalayas, a few miles from Simla. It was Csoma, returned 
from far beyond the snow-clad peaks which may be seen like a vast 
rampart to the north of the town. Captain Kennedy, the Commandant, 
under the orders of the Political Agent of Ambala, was forced to 
detain his strange visitor, pending instructions from the Government of 
India. This precaution, though regrettable, was rendered necessary 
by the fact that Russia was known to be busy in Central Asia, and to 
be in communication both with Ranjit Singh and the Afghans. Csoma 
himself had been employed by Moorcroft to translate an intercepted 
letter from the St. Petersburg Government to the Sikh monarch. The 
suspicion thus cast upon him, however, deeply wounded the sensitive 
spirit of the Hungarian. Fortunately the Indian authorities, impressed 
by Moorcroft’s recommendation and by the elaborate programme 
drawn up by De Koros himself, decided, not only to allow the traveller 
to return to Thibet, but to give him a grant of fifty rupees a month in 
order to enable him to prosecute his studies. And so, in June 1825, 
Csoma once more took the road. Less than two years later, in 
January 1827, he returned, deeply moitified. * I have wasted time and 
money,’ he declared pathetically. Above all, he conceived that his 
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bonour, ‘ dearer to him than the making of his fortune,’ had been 
sallied. He had failed to fulfil his contract to the Indian Government, 
for the second expedition to Thibet had not been an unqualified 
success. His tutor, the Llama who had read with him on his first visit, 
had become wearied by his pupil’s thirst for knowledge. His patience, 
perhaps his stock of learning, was exhausted, and he had performed 
his duties in an indolent and perfunctory fashion. Csoma was 
heart-broken. He declared he would take nothing more from his 
patrons, and humbly begged leave to go to Calcutta to place before 
the Royal Asiatic Society such remnants as he had managed to secure, 
in order to prove that he was not altogether a fraud. These 
‘ Remnants ’ were a large and beautifully written Thibetan dictionary, 
materials for a complete grammar of the language, and an immense 
mass of manuscripts and many printed volumes, bearing upon 
Thibetan philosophy, religion, astronomy, and other sciences. Any 
other scholar would have been proud of such results. 

In June 1827, Captain Kennedy notified to Csoma that the 
Government, far from being displeased with his achievements, were 
prepared to renew his salary for three years, in order to enable him to 
proceed to Besarh in Thibet for the further prosecution of his studies. 
It was here, at Kanum, that his friend. Dr. Gerard, found him in the 
midst of his labours, ‘ in his small but romantic hamlet ’. ‘ The cold is 

very intense,’ writes his friend, ‘ and all last winter he sat at his desk 
wrapped up in woollens from head to foot, and from morning to night, 
without an interval for recreation or warmth, except that of his frugal 
meals, which are one universal round of greasy tea. His chief repast 
is tea, in the Tartar fashion, which is indeed more like soup, the butter 
and salt mixed in its preparation leaving no flavour of tea. It is a re- 
past at once greasy and nourishing, and being easily made, it is very 
convenient in such a country’ (Gerard’s letter to the Commissioner of 
Delhi, January 21, 1829). Csoma had now been working a year ; he 
had in that time completed a vocabulary of forty thousand words, and 
had read through forty-four books of the great Thibetan Encyclopajdia 
the Stangyur, consisting of two hundred and twenty-five ponderous 
volumes, each of from five hundred to seven hundred pages. His hut 
was at the elevation of 9,500 feet above the sea-level, and its single 
room containing no furniture save books and ‘ two rustic benches and 
a couple of rude chairs ’. He was two hundred miles from Sabathu, 
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and his scanty salary left nothing over, to be spent on the most 
ordinary luxuries. Even mutton, stored in abundance in all the monas- 
teries, was beyond his reach. Of his fifty rupees, half went to the 
Llama, and five more were spent upon bouse rent and his servant. Of 
the remaining twenty, most were expended in the purchase of books, 
manuscripts and writing materials. Yet, in spite of his poverty, 
Csoma, with all the pride of a Hungarian noble, refused haughtily the 
smallest offer of assistance. His pittance, at which the humble clerk 
of to-day would look askance, was ample for his needs, and his only 
anxiety was to finish his task and repay his patrons. Of worldly affairs 
he cared nothing. Dr. Gerard tells us how he offered to supply him 
with the English papers, thinking to enliven his solitude thereby. 
Csoma returned a polite refusal. Firstly, he said, they had no interest 
for him ; and secondly, he did not wish to be thought to have wasted 
his employer’s time ! For four winters he worked on thus with his 
Pandit, ‘ a man of vast acquirements, — a singular union of learning, 
modesty and greasy habits ’. It was about this time that one of the 
many proposals to increase his salary was made, at the instance of his 
friend. Csoma rejected the offer with some acerbity, his sensitive soul 
stung by what he considered a tardy recognition of his achievements. 
Orientalists are jealous folk, and there was a disposition to sneer 
in some quarters at this unknown savant, and his strange stories of a 
new literature. In Wilson and Prinsep, however, Csoma had two en- 
during friends, noble scholars who perceived the sterling qualities 
underlying the little Hungarian’s outward testiness. 

The year 1831 saw Csoma at last at Calcutta, hard at work editing 
his spoils. Government had generously undertaken to bring out his 
dictionary at public expense. The great work was finished early in 
1834, and in the following years, armed with the necessary passports, 
Csoma made an extensive tour in Bengal, studying Bengali, Sanskrit, 
and other Indian tongues. Of this period we have no records ; but in 
1837 we find him back in Calcutta, as Librarian of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, still working away at his Thibetan manuscripts. Of his 
extraordinary frugality and industry we have testimony of a most 
interesting and pathetic kind. His infinitesimal salary of fifty rupees 
a month was more than sufficient for his wants. Except for the first 
two months, he never troubled to draw the extra fifty which had been 
allotted to him, and at his death he was actually found to have saved 
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a considerable sum ! It was calculated that the fourteen years which 
he had spent in research had cost Government a little over four thou- 
sand rupees, or about three hundred rupees a year. ‘ He lives like a 
hermit among his Thibetan and other works,’ writes a compatriot. 

‘ Of an evening he takes slight exercise in the grounds ; and then he 
causes himself to be locked up in his apartment : it therefore invaria- 
bly happens that when, during my evening rides, I called upon him, it 
was necessary to wait a while till the servants produced the keys to 
unlock the doors of his apartments.’ Another writer speaks of him as 
‘ absorbed in fantastic thoughts, smiling at the course of his own ideas, 
taciturn like the Brahmins who, bending over their writing desks, are 
employed in copying texts of Sanskrit. His room had the appearance 
of a cell, which he never left except for short walks in the corridors of 
the building.’ Writing after his death. Dr. Campbell, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling, says, ‘ His effects consisted of four boxes of books 
and papers, the suit of blue clothes which he always wore and in which 
he died, a few sheets, and one cooking pot. His food was confined to 
tea, of which he ate very little. On a mat on the floor with a box of 
books on the four sides, he sat, ate, slept and studied, never undressed 
at night, and rarely went out during the day. He never drank wine 
or spirits or used tobacco or other stimulants.’ But Csoma was not 
content with his achievements. To remain inactive, now that he had 
fulfilled his pledge to the British Government and had finished 
sorting the material he collected, was abhorrent to hiS ardent, restless 
soul. Before his eyes gleamed the golden roofs of the monasteries 
of mysterious Llassa, with their stores of vast, unrecorded literature ; 
beyond, in the far distance, lay the limitless Chinese Empire, with 
still further unexplored literary and linguistic treasures ; and there, 
who knows, hidden in the impenetrable bosom of the steppes of 
Central Asia, might be found the convincing, final proofs of the origin 
of the Hungarian race. Csoma was now fifty-eight, weather-beaten 
and worn by privation, exposure, and excessive study. ‘ I began to 
suspect,’ says the traveller we have quoted already, ‘ that he would 
never see his native land again, being then already advanced in age ; 
and yet he proposed remaining for ten years longer in the country, to 
enable him to glean whatever he could find in the old writings, and 
such a secluded, one could almost call it a prison life, might soon 
undermine the powers of any constitution and leave but a mere 
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shadow of an existence.’ Csoma himself perhaps felt that the journey 
might be his last one, for before leaving he wrote a letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society making them his executors. But he set out 
cheerfully, crossed the malarious Terai on foot, and arrived at 
Darjeeling on March 24. Here he remained for some days, while 
negotiations were opened with the Raja of Sikkim, to enable him to 
cross the frontier and make his way towards Llassa. The envoy of 
the Raja was astounded at finding a foreigner who could talk his 
language like a native, and who knew more of its literature than he 
did himself. Everything was progressing in a most favourable 
manner, and Csoma was in a state of great excitement. ‘ What would 
not Hodgson, Tumour, and some of the philosophers of Europe, not 
give to be in my place when I get to Llassa ? ’ he often exclaimed. 
But Csoma was bound for no earthly goal. On April 6, he developed 
fever, contracted doubtless on his way through the Terai. His poor, 
worn body offered little resistance to the disease, and five days later, 
a martyr to the cause of knowledge, he set out upon his last journey. 
And there, beneath the fragrant deodars, and within sight of the 
delectable mountains, his body lies beneath a massive tomb in Darjee- 
ling cemetery. Csoma’s character was a strange mixture of diffidence 
and pride, of gentleness and a certain rough irritability. Utterly 
selfless as far as his studies were concerned, he went through count- 
less perils in their pursuit, with complete indifference. Of his travels, 
except so far as they throw light upon his researches, he has left 
absolutely no record. He would not imagine that they would interest 
anyone. ‘ What a pity it is,’ a coniemporary exclaims, ‘ that a 
scientific mind like his was so little given to writing except his special 
study ! ’ On the amenities of social life he looked with the utmost 
contempt. He speaks scornfully of the way in which, during his 
sojourn at Sabathu, he was, ‘ treated as a fool, alternately caressed 
and ridiculed.’ He invariably refused to stay with Government and 
military officials, preferring to live among the natives and to study 
their language and habits. He was determined that as a scholar the 
world should recognize his merits, and for this end, ‘ the last infirmity 
of noble minds,’ he worked unceasingly. Extraordinarily sensitive 
about his personal honour, he refused peremptorily any gift which had 
the slightest suspicion of charity. The somewhat tardy recognition 
of his merits by the Royal Asiatic Society brought from him a reproof 
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of the like of which we must go back to Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. ‘ In 1823,’ he writes, ‘ when I was in Kashmir, being 
destitute of books, Mr. Moorcroft on my behalf had requested you to 
send me certain necessary works. I have never received any I was 
neglected for six years. Now under such circumstances and projects, 
I shall want no books.’ Above all, he never forgot or forgave, 
inspite of his very real gratitude to Government for their sympathy 
and help, the affront offered to him when he first entered Sabathu. 
Under the circumstances, as we have seen, it was not unnatural that 
newcomers, especially foreigners, when found wandering about the 
frontier, should be treated with some suspicion at that period. But 
Csoma was mortally offended. He had been called a spy. His 
honour had been called in question. Inspite of all explanations, he 
stuck to his point, and never forgot the supposed ‘ insult ’ till his 
dying day. He refers to it in eveiy letter he wrote to Gover nm ent 
and mentioned it, years afterwaids in the preface to his Dictionary. 
He even went so fai as to send all his foreign correspondence unsealed 
and written in Latin, to the Royal Asiatic Society to examine before 
It was posted ! His eccentric temper tried the patience of the good- 
natured Kennedy, who writes on one occasion, ‘he is a man of most 
sanguine, hasty, and suspicious disposition. I have left no act undone 
to accommodate and to meet his wishes, and I think he feels grateful 
to me ; but on some occasions he has received my advances to be 
obligi-ig with a meanness not to be accounted for.’ But to his 
intimates — to those who really took an interest in his work and his 
aspirations, — he appeared in a very different light. ‘ He was cheerful,’ 
says one of his countrymen who visited him in 1837, ‘ often merry ; 
his spirits rose very considerably when he took the opportunity of 
talking about Hungary. Altogether, I found him very talkative, 
and if he once started on this strain there was no getting to the 
end of it.’ ‘ I used to delight in his company,’ wrote Dr. Malan 
‘ he was so kind and so obliging, and always willing to impart all he 
knew.’ 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield was Csoma’s motto. 
And if he, too, is to be reckoned among the world’s faithful failures, 
let us not forget the noble saying that to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive and the true success is to labour, 
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I. The Third Attack on Fort St. David and After 

The Diarist describes in great detail the forces that proceeded from 
Pondicherry on March 11, 1747, under the command of MM. de la Tour 
and Paradis and their repulse of an English force near the boundary 
hedge of Fort St. David. The shots of the French cannon were 
more effective and their Cofire troops escaladed the Uppalavadi 
battery with ladders and drove back the enemy sepoys from that post. 
The French force subsequently attacked the English Garden-House at 
Manjakuppam whither the English had retired after their defeat and 
occupied it. Just when all the French troops, soldiers, Coffres' and 
Mahe sepoys, made ready to proceed to assault the Fort,, a sentinel 
descried seven ships making for the anchorage and carrying the 
English flag. Thereupon the French officers held a council of war 
and decided that they should immediately retreat, since Pondicherry 
would be in a helpless condition should the English ships proceed 
thither. In their hasty retreat, chests of powder were thrown into 
water ; cannon were spiked or otherwise similarly disposed of ; bags of 
rice were ripped open and their contents flung into wells ; and casks of 
brandy were staved in and their liquor was allowed to flow away. 
The troops however repulsed a body of pursuers and reached Pondi- 
cherry safely on the evening of the 13th. According to the Fort 
St. David Consultations, dated March 1 and 2 (old style), the English 
defended the line of the Pennar for a whole day ; and the French had 

term applied first by Arabs and then by Portuguese to the black Negro 
troops who were then largely employed (Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson (1921), 
p. 141). 
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to retire in haste. Accordine to the Diarist, ‘ If the Bnelish fleet 
had arrived but two days later, the French who had advanced well- 
equipped and with great energy, would undoubtedly have captured 
Fort St. David and have hoisted their white flag on it.’ ’ 

After the English fleet arrived with the British squadron and 
saved Fort St. David from threatened capture, the seas were practi- 
cally closed to French trade and remained so till the end of the war.* 
The squadron which was under the command of Commodore Griffin 
ought to have reached the Coromandel Coast in the previous year, 
but had wintered at Achin and reached Bengal only in December, 
where it was again delayed by some needed repairs. But the English 
ships were not sufficiently manned and any attack by them on Pondi- 
cherry was out of the question ; and ‘ the utmost he could do was to 
blockade the French settlement and keep Dupleix inactive.’ 

Meanwhile Dupleix continued to ingratiate himself with the 
Muhammadan killedars of the neighbourhood, like Mudamiah, the 
deputy of Nawab Abdul Nabi Khan of Cuddapah who had a jaghir in 
Chidambaram, Shaikh Ahmad of Porto Novo which was a large 
weaving centre for blue cloth which was exported largely to Bourbon, 
Achin and other places, and Muhammad AH Khan, the brother of 
Chanda Sahib and the faujdar of Polur. He had also a new seal m 
Persian prepared for his use, the titles in which ran as follows : 
‘Acknowledging the supremacy of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
the Victorious in Battle, He who is called Monsieur Dupleix, the 
Governor-General of Pondicherry, whose sway extends over Hindu- 
stan (i.e. the Governor of all the French in India), renowned for his 


* He declared to Dupleix that Port St David should have been seised as soon 
as Madras was captured, as ‘ it was a snake at the head of our bed which must 
not bo allowed to remain , ’ and that it would have been easier to have succeeded 
in the attempt while the French ships were still on the coast. He was confident 
that, with the coming of good times to Dupleix after April, the Port would 
certainly fall. 

■ ' From time to time news came which made Dupleix hope to be able to 
renew the languishing commerce of the settlement , but the English squadrons 
were too tenacious and too pervasive for these hopes to be realized ' — Dodwell, 
The truth was that Pondicherry was depleted of its defence by the necessity of 
detaching a considerable force to garrison the captured city of Madras, while 
English ships hindered the importation of food-grains from the fertile northern 
coasts and ‘ formed a perpetual menace to both Madras and Pondicherry, should 
they find either stripped of its garrison ’ (vtde Introduction to vol. iv of the 
Dutry, p. VI, and Dupietx and Cltve, p. 23). 
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valour and success in arms.’ ^ The Nawab was displeased with 
French attack on Fort St. David made without his special sanction and 
after, as he alleged, Dupleix had promised in the course of the 
previous negotiations not to attack it ; and a letter had to be written 
to Husain Sahib at Arcot that it was the English that first molested 
some Frenchmen coming from Arcot and made prisoners of some of 
them and also attacked a French detachment coming from 
Karikal and plundered some of the French villages. It concluded, 

‘ Can they (English) do as they please, while we must remain quiet 
without doing anything ? . . . Will you give them the necessary 
orders, or shall we do as we think best ? ’ • Muhammad Tavakkal 
wrote a letter asking that the French troops should be at once 
recalled from Fort St. David, if they had not already been ; and that 
this was the reason why the parwana for the four villages already grant- 
ed was being withheld by the Nawab. Muhammad Ali Khan, the son 
of the Nawab, was suspected of unfriendly feelings and designs ; and 
an attempt was made to propitiate him by the gift of a gold-laced hat. 

II. Affairs in Port St. David a.nd in Madras 

Turning to the position of the English at Fort St. David, the 
Diarist recorded, under date March 27, 1747, that huge ramparts were 
being built round the Fort, and the Gadilam was to be turned in its 
course so as to flow south of the Fort straight into the sea, instead of 
bending away as it did to the south-east. A mint was opened at the Fort 
‘ which was crowded with merchants and dubashes from Madras ’ ; 
fresh earthworks were built at the bound-hedge and near the Fort.® 

^ The Diarist adds that the inscription was the same as the old one, with the 
addition, ‘ MuzaSar Jang Bahadnr * meaning, ‘ the valorous and successful m 
arms ’ (vol. iv, p. ii) 

* In this connection the Diarist was charged with having told Muhammad 
Tavakkal m the course of the preceding negotiations that Fort St. David would 
not be attacked. Dupleix did not believe it , and Ranga Pillai maintained that 
all that he expressed was that Dupleix would not listen to anything, and that he 
and the English must settle their disputes in their own way, and that the French 
could do nothing except under orders from Europe. He finally convinced Dupleix 
that such a promise on the part of the French should have been invented by 
Tavakkal himself in order to get out of a difficulty (pp. 14-16 of vol. Iv of the 
Dtary). 

=> Mr. Dodwell saj’s that this entry as regards the fortifications is highly 
anticipative , as it was not resolved according to the Fort St. David Consultations 
of 1747 to make alterations in the defences until March 30 = April 10, and to turn 
the Tevanampatnam (Gadilam) river until April 25 to May 6. (The Dutry, vol. iv, 
p. 41, foot-note 2.) 
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There were more than 1,500 men on board the English ships who were 
employed in the works. Guns were mounted and soldiers posted at 
Cuddalore where the English women and children from Madras were 
being sheltered. Contrasting this with the sorry spectacle of Madras 
under French rule, the Diarist lamented that the town (Madras) was 
going to ruin under an incapable governor (Duval d* Espiemenil) and 
under the evil influence of Madame Dupleix who had been poking her 
nose into the affairs of Madras merchants.^ The English ships 

^ * It surprises me that though such a town as Madras has newly fallen into our 
hands, yet no intelligent and suitable man has been appointed to guard and keep 
It m order As the master of Pondicherry does not know how to govern properly 
and will hear no advice, the town is going to rum And not only are the town 
and Its inhabitants being ruined, but the Governor, M. Dupleix, had brought 
disgrace on himself in more ways than one Fiistly whatever he does of himself, he 
does wrongly, for he always acts without taking advice Secondly his wife wants 
to share in the government . Thirdly the master of Madias is deaf He can 
understand nothing unless it is given to him in writing* . He has never lived 
in the realm of intelligence • ♦ . there is no proper dubash to manage affairs. . . 
What wonder that the town is ruined when these people are gathered together ? 
Any one of these evil men would rum the country , but when three or four are 
joined together what may not happen *' Any wise man can see , I cannot write at 
full length, so I have written briefly ’ Again, ‘ He (Dupleix) makes no proper 
enquiries , nothing is done properly Such conduct brings no profit either to the 
Company oi to the Governor The merchants lose I heir hard-earned money and 
the Governor his reputation. Seeing that he cannot govern properly the town in 
which he lives, how can he be expected to govern a distant and important town 
like Madras ^ ’ Personal pique at being denied a hand in the Madras affairs 

may have some share m the vitriolic nature of these remarks, which however 
disclose the true defects of Dupleix ’s character and action The property of a 
number of Madras merchants was taken away by the French officials who divided 
the goods among themselves In reply to the protestations of Ranga Pillai, Dupleix 
would often repeat to him to Write to the merchants promising to give them back 
their property, if they should come and live at Pondicherry But the latter always 
wrote about their grievances and begged the Governor to do something for them. 
The Diarist suspected that Madame Dupleix was inducing the Madras merchants 
not to give true answers to him and his men. 

Contrast this opinion of Dupleix with that expressed by the Diarist m vol i, 
pp. 299-300 (see p 4, J.l //., vol. vi., part in). 

The policy of Dupleix was evidently to transfer all the trade from Madras to 
Pondicherry, ' by the simple expedient of removing thither all the native merchants 
and their property The Armenians indeed pretended to acquiesce in the plan ; 
they even behaved as if they persuaded other merchants to do the same. But this 
was * little more than a cover under which to remove their property elsewhere * 
(Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive ^ p, 18). The Indian merchants were more obstinate. 
They were threatened by a proclamation dated March 2, 1747, that they should 
register all property in their possession, and that in default of compliance within 
three days, search would be made m every house, and all goods and articles found 
therein would be confiscated to the Company. Another order issued by the 
Council of Pondicherry soon after ordered all merchants and other persons at 
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effectively blockaded Pondicherry, captured several French merchant- 
men coming from the northward and sold their goods at Fort St. David. 
The English blockade prevented grain-vessels from reaching Pondi- 
cherry where there prevailed scarcity while plenty reigned at Cuddalore. 
The merchants of Madras steadily refused French solicitations to 
settle at Pondicherry, saying that the English would never give up 
their city. They feared that the French might forcibly convert them 
to the Christian faith and would not allow them any civil liberty ; and 
they would not listen either to the overtures of the Diarist or to the 
solicitations of Madame Dupleix , and they would give no answer so 
long as they should be solicited on both sides ; and Dupleix believed 
that while the Dubash had failed to get the merchants to live at 
Pondicherry, hi^ wife would be more successful in the task. 

III. The Situation with the Country Powers 

The death of Mr. John Hinde, the Governor of Fort St. David, 
which occurred on April 25 and his burial the next day at the Church at 
Tevanampatnam (probably m a tomb in the cemetery north-west of 
the Fort, of which no trace remains now) is recorded by the Diaiist 
under heading Wednesday, April 26. Two days later he records 
an interesting account of the situation in the Carnatic, where Nasir 
Jang who had been put in charge of the districts south of the Krishna 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk, wrote to Anwar-ud-din Khan to march to him with 

Madras to quit it for Pondicherry within eight days , and to transfer their goods 
within this period to the Fort from which they vveie to be shipped oft to Pondicherry, 
where they were to be delivered to the owners , and that any person not complying 
with this order would have his property confiscated [vide DiarisUs entries for 
March 6 and 7, 1747 ; pp 403 and 405-6 of vol, in , also letter from 
Pondicherry to the Company, dated, February 6, 1747). But even at the close 
of 1747, the Pondicherry Council could not record even a little success m the 
matter , and they reported as follows — ‘ All the methods we have employed- 
promises, threats and confiscation— to induce the native merchants to come and 
dwell here, have been fruitless Most favourable conditions were annexed to their 
removal— the possession of all their pioperty, and the most formal assurances of 
never being molested either in their trade or religion. . . . But no one has come, 
save a few wretches, neither rich nor respectable. This obstinacy is in fact very 
humiliating to us (quoted by Dodwell who says that this order was repeated a 
few days later with no more effect than that of the previous one, although in the 
interval half of the Black Town had been demolished.)— Letter to the French 
Company, November 30, 1747, from Pondicherry and Council Order, dated 
December 1, 1747. The latter decree of the Pondicherry Council said that all 
goods will be confiscated unless the owners should settle in Pondicherry within 
six nifonths. 
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his troops or, if he could not go, to send Muhammad AH instead. 
Anwar-ud-din was reported to contemplate the recall of Mahfuz Khan 
from Nasir Jang, then marching against Tanjore in person to recover 
arrears of tribute, on his own visit to Nasir Jang. Muhammad Ali 
was at this time in Conjeevaram and was in frequent communication 
with Port St. David, This situation caused Dupleix to write a letter 
of conciliation to Nasir Jang and also one to Imam Sahib (who had 
previously been an officer under Dost AH and was now in the Nizam’s 
service and acted ‘ more or less as the representative of French 
interests *) in which an oflEer was made to exchange Madras for the 
regions of Villiyanallur and Valudavur,^ with a request that letters 
should be written in Nasir Jang’s name to the English, the Dutch, the 
French and the Danes commanding them to cease fighting and keep 
peace in the Mughal country on pain of their trade being stopped and 
they themselves being expelled. Rumour reached Pondicherry in the 
beginning of May that the English had asked the Nawab for 500 horse 
and 2,000 foot and the latter had promised to send them ; but neither 
the Diarist nor the Governor believed that it could be true. Also it 
was bruited about that the English had decided to collect their ships 
and cannonade Pondicherry for some five or six nights.^ The 

* ‘ In February 1747, the Council Superior wrote to the Comfiagnte proposing 
three ways of dealing with Madras: (1) to keep the place in order to exchange 
It for I. .uisburg, when peace should be made with England , (2) to sell it back to 
the English Company , (3) to exchange it for territory near Pondicherry as in the 
text. Cons Sup' a' la Compagnie^ Feb 6, 1747, P R.F 18. This letter in the 
text IS interesting, for it shows that Dupleix did not wait for the Company's orders.* 
Mr. DodwelPs Note on p. 72 of vol iv of the Diary 

• Commodore Gnfi5n, even shortly after his first arrival, opened negotiations 
with the Nizam's government regarding Madras. A letter from Nasir Jang to the 
Commodore received on June 6 (i e June 17, new style) deplores the caielessness 
and want of diligence of the Madras Governor in surrendering the Fort when he 
could have stood a siege It concludes with a vague undertaking which might 
mean anything or nothing. This ran as follows — 

' Now the victorious Ensigns of my most potent Army . . are marching 
towards the Kingdom of Camatica for settling affairs there And as it is unalterably 
his Excellency's most just and lawful Sentiment to do justice to the whole Empire, 
by punishing the oppressors and protecting and aiding the oppressed, and is what 
I am also delighted in, I have now, and once before, wrote to my friend 
Anawardean Cawn Behauder . . . to cause that the lawful Proprietors are righted 
and dispossess the Usurpers , and by the Almighty's Grace the said Cawn Behauder 
will put the Orders into Execution, agreeable to his Duty which requires him to do 
so ... ' (Fort St, David Consuliaiions, vol. xv, August 31, 1747 ; quoted by Love.) 
The letter to Nasir Jang was preceded by one from Mr. Hinde to the same person- 
age, complaining of the conduct of the French and requesting that he should order 
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movements of Nasir Jang who made as if to march to Arcot, together 
with the news that Nizam-ul-Mulk had made peace with the Marathas 
and Mir Ghulam Husain of Tinnevelly had made up with Mahfuz Khan, 
increased the fear of a hostile demonstration by the English fleet. 
There was also continued activity on the part of the English at Fort 
St. David who were busy destroying the houses in the village to the 
north and clearing the ground round the fortifications of all impedi- 
ments. The chiefs in the neighbourhood of Madras were also hostile ; 
and the pohgars of Durgarazpattanam and Nellore ill-treated 
M. d’Espremenil who left Madras for Bengal, suddenly and much to 
the surprise of the Council of Pondicherry. It was indeed true that 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din, when he heard of the complaint from the French 
about this, wrote to his son, Abdul Wahab Khan who was Faujdar of 
Nellore, that the French property taken by him should be immediately 
restored and to the English Governor at Fort St. David that Frenchmen 
should not be molested and their letters not interfered with. When 
two Frenchmen who were proceeding from Karikal to Pondicherry 
were seized by the English peons at Tiruvadi, the Nawab sent an order 
to the English Governor to release them and a copy thereof in Persian 
to Dupleix.* 

The dreary negotiations and counter-negotiations with the Mughal 
powers continued, in the course of which the French tried to get the 
support of Mahfuz Khan and of Nawab Anwar-ud-din and to get their 
prisoners exchanged for those of the English. In the beginning of 
October, the English ships passed by from Fort St. David, cast anchor 
in the Pondicherry roads threateningly, then proceeded to Madras in 
whose roads they burnt a French ship, and later sailed to the north-east 
and went out of sight.® News came a few days later that the ships 

the restoration of Madras. This is mentioned by the Diarist m bis entry for June 11 
(p. 93 of vol. iv) A deputation was to be sent to Nasir Jang with presents from 
Fort St. David , the embassy was ready to start when news arrived that the Nizam 
had marched from Hyderabad to Aurangabad ; and this embassy was put off for 
the lime being 

* The order text of which is given in the Diary (vol. iv, p. 108) is deemed by 
the Diarist to have ‘ cringed, rather than commanded 

• * To-day the Governor sent for me and said, “ The English have burnt the 
Neptune m the Madras Roads. This is the result of Flacourt’s being captain. No 
one else would have behaved so badly, for as soon as the English ships came in 
sight, he went ashore in a masula-boat. Such conduct cannot be borne with. 
The English have gone and done this mischief at Madras, because two French 
ships were there. Now 1 will no longer spare Fort St. David ” . . . ’ (Entry for 

5 
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reached Bengal, though they actually reached Balasore only in 
December. News reached Fort St. David that two men-of-war and 
eight of the Company’s ships which they had been escorting, had left 
England in the beginning of January and were then about fifteen days’ 
sail distant. Griffin was anxious about the safety of the English shipping 
in the Bay and deferred his voyage to the Archipelago, determined to 
cruise about the Madras coast, to prevent more ships from falling into 
French hands. 

The happenings at the courts of the Nawab and Nazir Jang^ 
frequently roused the anxiety of Dupleix and the Diarist. When 
Anwar-ud-din heard that, owing to repeated English requests, Nasir 
Jang had made a resolve to go down into the Carnatic, he (the Nawab) 
wrote to Mahfuz Khan to bring about a frustration of the march 
saying that ‘ what between French arrogance, English cowardice and 
the famine (prevailing), the country was ruined and could not bear the 
expenses of his (Nasir Jang’s) army ’ The news of Nasir Jang 
departing from the Balaghat after finishing his negotiations with 
Mysore was very welcome to the old Nawab who had so moulded 
several at the Nizam’s court, as to be speaking always of the bravery 
of the French and the cowardice of the English. Moreover the old 
Nizam who was engaged in operations round Daiilatabad, had ordered 
Nasir Jang to return to the Deccan, in order to help him against a 


October 7) It was rumoured in Pondicherry that M Dordelin’s ships had sailed 
fiom Mahe about the beginning of October, and Dupleix expected it for some days 
with great anxiety On their way from Goa to Mahe, they succeeded in capturing 
an English ship and a sloop with thirteen lakhs of dollars (the Anson bound trom 
England for Bombay, and the Fakharo Markab, a country-ship probably belonging 
to Bengal , and the prize was estimated by the Pondicherry Council at two million 
livres (;^100,000) The object of Griffin’s squadron was to cruise ofif the coast in 
order to save English ships from falling into enemy hands 

Nasir Jang seems to have entered into, or at least begun negotiations for an 
agreement with the English that he would recover Madras for a sum (ten lakhs of 
pagodas according to the Dianst and three lakhs, according to the English 
records, Country Correspondence 1748, No. 5, p 2) and 3,000 pagodas for each day 
the army marched and 2,000 pagodas for each day he halted , vide entry for 
October 25, 1747, and Mr Dodwell’s note on the subject of the amount, (p. 189 of 
vol. IV of the Diary), Later when this failed, the Fort St David vakils with Nasir 
Jang made new proposals, by which the English were to have 1,000 horse under 
two jamadarSi which Mahfuz Khan was persuaded by the French to frustrate. A 
letter to Pondicherry from Nasir Kuli Khan, the diwan of Mahfuz Khan, dated 
December 1747, says that Mahfuz Khan had contrived to stop the projected 
expedition. 
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projected Maratha invasion, headed by Sadasiva Rao the Bhao, son of 
Chimanaji Appa. 

Later we learn from the Diarist that Mutyalu Nayakan who went 
to Nasir Jang’s camp on behalf of the English spent a large amount 
of money in presents without getting anything m return and that both 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din and his Dewan Samapati Rao declared jestingly 
that the English had lost their good fortune and their wits together. 
The only outcome of the situation was that Morari Rao Ghorpade 
and his Maratha horse began plundering the country round Venkatagiri 
Fort, Vellore, Ambur and Vaniyambadi ,* and the people at Aicot and 
Lalapettai were alarmed for fear of the Maratha horse, ‘ having no 
place of refuge on the coast to fly to, owing to the troubles between 
the French and the English.’ 

On March 10, the Diarist made an entry that Mutyalu Nayakan, 
the English vakzl, had arrived at Arcot from Nasir Jang’s camp with 
presents from him. Anwar-ud-din was commanded by a parwana to 
order all the pohgats to assist the English as against the French, while 
another ordei directed Dupleix to abstain from further hostilities 
against the English ; and Mutyalu Nayakan was accompanied by a 
band of Mughal and Maratha horsemen and three hundred peons. So 
after all the English had secured some measure of diplomatic success. 
All that Dupleix could do was only to fulminate against the enoimous 
sloth of the Arcot Darbar where it was difficult to get admission and 
it took fifteen days to have a letter answered. The French could only 
resort to the dirty expedient of mtrigumg for the seizure of Mutyalu 
Nayakan on his way from Arcot to Cuddalore ; but the latter appears 
to have learnt something of the plans against him. For this purpose an 
adventurer in the French service, Abd-ul-Rahman was detailed off with 
a hundred horse and ammunition to waylay Mutyalu and to instigate 
the Poligar of V'ettavalam to help in this task. It was even thought 
to be a desirable achievement to take captive Mr. Floyer, the Governor 
of Fort St. David, and Mr. Griffin along with him, if possible. Mutyalu 
Nayakan was too clever to get caught and reached Fort St. David 
safely. The Diaiist now began to say that Mr. Floyer was highly 
displeased with his vakil for not having got any substantial help from 
Nasir Jang and for having spent a lakh of pagodas uselessly. 

All that the French now cared about was that, if the Marathas 
invaded the Carnatic, as they threatened to do, the people at Arcot 
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would be busy defending themselves, and then they could settle every- 
thing about Fort St. David in spite of Nasir Jang’s parwam to the 
Nawab to assist the English ; and so both Governor and Dubash 
counted on the possibility of the English not getting any help from 
Arcot when they should launch their intended gigantic attack against 
the English. 

IV. Another Barren Attack on Fort St. David 

The English began in December to actively strengthen their 
batteries ; and for fear of being unable to hold their outworks, they 
demolished the Deadman’s Battery on the west of the Fort, since the 
latter was within easy range of the fire of its guns. They collected 
stores and provisions in the Manjakuppam Garden-House and weie on 
their guaid ; they summoned a council of war on January 5, 1748, to 
decide how Dupleix’s projected attack which was well known, should 
be met. Nearly two thousand soldiers and Mahe sepoys were collected 
by the French and posted at Ariyankuppam, ready to attack Fort St. 
David. The town of Cuddalore was deserted by most of the merchants 
and other inhabitants and was almost completely denuded of its 
womenfolk. Ranga Pillai notes a curious incident regarding the brother 
of the dubash of ex-Governor Morse ; that he was caught in the act 
of carrying on secret correspondence with Madame Dupleix and even 
implicating Morse himself.* Dupleix himself did not believe that 
Morse was guilty of any such treasonable correspondence. 

The French troops moved out of Ariyankuppam on January 13, 
while a letter was written to Nawab Anwar-ud-din informing 
him of the starting of the French expedition and justifying their 
conduct in view of the alleged violence of the English. Dupleix 
himself accompanied the expedition, which, while within nine miles of 
its objective, descried the approach to the coast of six ships and a sloop 
showing English colours. These, which constituted Griffin’s squadron 

* The preliminary examination of Mr. Morse alluded to by the Diarist cannot 
be traced in the English records It was likely that inquiries were made of him , 
but ‘ Ranga Pillai’s version IS incredible Lakshmanan, the person implicated, 
was finally brought to trial by court-martial in June, and bis letters, so far as 
they were secured by the English, * do not appear to have contained any very 
valuable secrets, but there was no doubt of his correspondence and he was con- 
demned to be hung.’ Mr Dodwell’s note on the Diarist’s entry (vtde note 1 
on p, 312 of vol. iv). 
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Arrived At Port St* Devid on JAnuAry 17*^ Duplcix® At once 
ordered his troops And baggAge to retreat. Ranga Pillai has entered 
in his Diary the camp news that Appu Mudali who accompanied the 
troops wrote to the Diarist from day to day during the march and 
retreat (January 14-17) , and we are told that all the troops 
were full of zeal, and the former expeditions were not one-eighth as 
well managed as this, and this was ‘ entirely due to M. Dupleix who 
cared nothing about what he ate or when he slept, ate the same food 
as his men and took no thought for his personal comfort Thus 
ended another attempt of Dupleix to capture Fort St. David which was 
protected not only by the ships of GriflSn’s squadron but also by 
three tresh ships fiom England and three Company’s ships from 
England via Bengal.^ News came that a large expedition was also 

^ Pondicherry was left practically undefended, as all the garrison had gone 
into camp, and the Fort was guarded only by the Councillors’ writers and old 
men who had been armed with muskets 

* The Diarist, with his usual fickleness and animus against Madame Dupleix 
condemns his master’s rashness in havmg set out on the expedition without 
considering all the possibilities and only reiving on Madame *s reports as to what 
happened—* He marched against Fort St. David inconsiderately and mconsi- 
derately returned. Every one is continuously making jests at his expense and 
indeed it is plain that none can earn respect who follows a woman’s counsel * 
{eniry for January 17) The Diarist adds that two days before Dupleix started he 
bad received information that the Enghsh squadron had been asked to return to 
Fort St. David with about 500 soldiers on board , but Dupleix would not believe 
this news and held that the Fort would not be receiving lemforcements and would 
have to shift as best as it might Besides Dupleix said that * Mr. Morse had 
been consulted in secret and that he had advised the Fort to be surrendered 
as Madras had been, since there was no othei means of safety, in consequence of 
which the English were already removing their goods.’ The Diarist adds that 
Dupleix did not pause to consider whether Mr. Morse was likely to have said such 
a thing or not 

® The garrison of Fort St. David was reinforced by the arrival of 100 Europeans, 
200 Topasses (soldiers of Eurasian descent) and 100 sepoys from Bombay, besides 
400 sepoys from Tellicherry , and in the course of the year 150 soldiers had been 
landed from the Company’s ships from England. In January 1748, Major 
Stringer Lawrence arrived with a commission to command the whole of the 
Company’s forces in India (Mill, Hiiioty of Brthsh Indict (1858), vol. ill, p. 55)* 
Dupleix had to acknowledge the superiority of English ships and sailors in his 
letter to Montaron, January 30. 1748 New^s reached Pondicherry and the ear of 
Diarist that fresh ships besides those that had already reached Fort St. David 
were coming from England with reinforcements — this is deemed to be more likely 
a confused rumour of the coming of Boscawen’s squadron, the news of which 
had already reached Fort St. David (February 2, 1748, entry). Nine ships of 
the Royal Navy (one of 74, one of 64, two of 60, two of 50, one of 20 guns, a sloop 
of 14, a bomb-ketch with her tender) commanded by Admiral Boscawen and 
eleven ships of the English Company carrying stores and troops to the numlier of 
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preparing ; and at the same time Stringer Lawrence, a retired 
Captain of the King’s Service took command as Major of the garrison 
of Fort St. David. ‘ His arrival and the discipline which he at once 
proceeded to enforce, mark the time from which the Company’s 
troops became an efficient military force.’ 

V. The Sequel of It 

From this time there were frequent skirmishes and collisions. In 
one encounter between French boats and an English one, eleven 
Englishmen were killed , another resulted m the English setting fire to 
some French ships. Of course the usual complaint reached Anwar- 
ud-din regarding the burning of the boats. As if troubles were not 
enough, there arose a new complication. Shahji Raja of Tanjore, the 
son of Sarabhoji Raja according to the Diarist, sent an envoy to 
Pondicherry, by name Koyaji Kattigai promising that he was prepared 
to make an alliance with the French Dupleix was very doubtful if any 
substantial gam could come out of any engagement with this person 
and ordered the messenger to be sent away. This Shahji^ was an 

1,400 men, set sail from England towards the end of 1747 with instruction to 
capture the Island ot Mauritius on their way The expedition was deterred from 
this after an examination of this coast of the Island and on account of the loss of 
time that the enterprise would occasion. The expedition arrived off Fort St. David 
on August 20, when ‘the squadron, joined to that under Griffin, formed 
the largest European force that any one power had yet possessed in India.* 

^ Tukoji Raja died about the year 1735 He had five sons (1) Bava Sahib ; 
(2) Saiyaji , (3) Anna Sahib , (4) Nana Sahib ; and (5) Pratap Singh Of these 
the first two were legitimate and the last three illegitimate Nos. 3 and 4 died 
before their father, and Bava Sahib who succeeded, died about a year after. 
Bava Sahib's widow, Sujana Bai, was now raised to the throne by the ministers. 
But soon a pretender under the name of Savai Shahji, generally known as Katiu 
Raja (Forest King) came forward and, with the aid of the Muhammadan 
commander of the Tanjore Fort, succeeded m usurping the throne He was soon 
deposed in favour of Saiyaji, the second son of Tukoji , and the latter had in his 
turn to give place to Pratap Singh The pretender Savai Shahji was in reality the 
offspring of a slave woman named Rupt, to Sarabhoji, the second son of Ekoji, 
counterfeited as the son of one of his queens. A previous counterfeit prince had al- 
ready been disposed of. This second counterfeit was set up by one Koyanji Ghangte 
(Kdyaji Kattigai ?) who alleged that he was the Savai Shahji and was the lawful 
heir to the throne He was afterwards called K&ttu Raja^ because when he was 
proclaimed as Raja* he came from the Udaiyarpalaiyam jungle whither he had 
been taken by Ghangte for the purpose of secunng the aid of its pohgar for 
him This pretender later secured the aid of the English at Fort St David and of 
the Dutch at Negapatam. This prince was deposed by Saiyaji, the legitimate son 
of Tukoji. The Tanjore District Manual alleges that there were two rulers 
between Bava Sahib's wife and Pratap Singh, viz., Savai Shahji, the son of 
Sarabhoji, and the other Saiyaji, the son of Tukoji. The latter has bee4 
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obscure pretender to the Tanjore throne which, after the death of 


consistently ignored m the pedig^rees kept up by Pratap Singh who was after all 
an illegitimate son. And hence there was a likelihood of the identification of the 
two as one. 

Mill distinctly speaks, on the authority of an authentic manuscript of Tanjore, 
of the pretended son of Sarabhoji and of Sahujee (evidently Saiyaji) the youngest 
of the sons of Tukoji and attributes all the revolutions to the Muhammadan 
commandant, Sayid, whose execution was the first act of Pratap Singh’s reign, 
(Book IV, chap, ii, p, 62 of vol iii) Wilson m his note on Mill who declared that 
Orme was misinformed — as he considered both Shahji and Pratap Singh to have 
been sons of Sarabho*)!— says that Saiyaji, as Duff calls him, was a legitimate son of 
Tukoji. Mr Dodwell in his note (on pp 350-1 of vol iv of the Diary) says that 
the attempt of the Tanjore Manual was to reconcile the versions of Orme and Duff ; 
and that it was not supported b> the Memoir which was written by Elias Guillot, 
the Dutch Governor of Negapatam," in 1739, which was strongly in favour of the 
identification of the two persons Shahji and Saiyaji , and the Dutch were 
exceedingly well informed on all Tanjore affairs He says * I take it that the 
Shahji who reigned from 1737 to 1739 claimed to be a son of Sarabhoji , whether 
he was or not I cannot pretend to decide, nor yet whether the person whose uncle 
visited Pondicherry was the act ual prince who reigned. . . I think it probable 
that the man who now was approaching Dupleix and who, at the close of the year 
1748, was to ViSit Fort St David with more success, was the Shahji who had 
reigned over Tanjore ’ The native tradition embodied in th& Tanjcre District 
Manual distinctly says that the first pretended son of Sarabhoji was got rid of by the 
order of the latter himself when he came to know of the deception The second 
counterfeit was set up many years afterwards by one Koyami Ghan^te (Koyaji 
Kattigai of the Diarist) who was the brother of the pretender’s alleged mother. 
This is corroborated by other information also Moreover the Abbe Guyon— the 
histonan of French India, says that Pratap Singh stifled his rival Saiyaji in a bath 
of milk , and if that should have been true, the pretender Savai Shahji should 
have been a different person and not the same as had been killed by Pratap 
Singh m 1740 

The name given to the pretender la th'=‘ Fort St David records is Sahajee 
Maha Raja The Marathi inscription in the Big Temple at Tanjore calls him 
Savai Shahji and Kattu Raja According to the Marathi inscription, he obtained 
help even in 1738 when he deposed Sujana Bai, from the English at Fort St David 
and the Dutch at Negapatara under specious promises. Another writer, Mr. K. R 
Subrahmanian (in his The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, 1928, pp 44-6) is inclined 
to support the view that there was no Saiyaji at all and that the same person, 
Shahjj, superseded Sujana Bai for a while at first and afterwards permanently. 
The Dutch Memoir of 1739, Ananda RangaPillai’s Diary for 1748 and the English 
account of the claims of Shahji in 1749— all say that he was the legal heir and not 
Pratap Singh. But the first of these sources only proves that the Dutch, having 
supported Shahji, pretend that he was the legal heir The French Dubash only 
wrote what he was told of the claims of Shahji as the son of Sarabhoji ; and the 
English records of 1749 could not prove the legitimacy of their candidate. None of 
these sources mentions Saiyaji , and a French record of 1749 accuses the English 
of having attempted to pull down' the reigning prince Pratap Singh and place a 
phantom in his stead. So the writer concludes that there was only one person, 
Shahji, the Kattu Raja ; and there is no reason to suppose that Tukoji had a 
legitimate son, Saiyaji, who ruled for a year before Pratap ’s accession. 
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Takoji (1728-35) who was the last son of Ekoji, suffered a number 
of rapid revolutions before the Government^ became settled on 
the accession of Pratap Singh in 1740. Dupleix’s dismissal of 
Kattigai was probably due to his fear of provoking the enmity of 
the Tanjore ruler at a time when the English fleet was expected on 
the coast. It was also consistent with the recommendation of Le 
Riche of Karikal made in the previous year that the times were not 
suitable for such an enterprise. He ordered the Diarist to wi ite 
letters to Pratap Singh of Tanjore, and Manoji Appa, his chief 
minister, saying, ‘ We thought Shahji was dead, and are astonished 
that you have written to M. Paradis, the chief of Karikal, to say that 
the old Raja Sarabhoji’s son, Shahji, the late tyrannous Raja, has 
been kept in Pondicherry ; it surprises us as much as if a dead man 
had come to life again. We could get no advantage from helping 
him ; and so why should we concern ourselves with so unlucky a 
man?. . Copies of these letters were sent to Paradis. All the 
while paddy and stores were being steadily accumulated, and the 
neighbouring poligars were cautiously sounded. Dupleix, whether 
consciously or otherwise, told the Diarist that the Dutch had joined 
the French and declared war against the English and that was why 
the English with all their shipping were afraid to attack Pondicherry. 
In reality Louis XIV declared war on Holland and ‘ in a few months 
Dutch troops were to appear beside the English before Pondicherry 
Thus the events drifted on to the last episode of this first 
Anglo-Fiench struggle. 


* Diarist’s entry for February 27. 


{To be continued.') 
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Muslim Thugs 

BV 

A. S. Tritton 

A. HISTORIAN notes that Rashid, the strangrler, died on the same day 
as Abu’l ‘Atahiya in a.h. 211. Several authorities state that some of 
the extremist Shi* a sects were stranglers. Ibn Hazm brings them 
into connection with the Khashabis, the club-bearers, who fought for 
Mukhtar. He says : — 

The companions of Abu Mansur, ul mustanlr were all stranglers 
and smashers, also the followers of Mughira ibn Sa‘id. They did not 
permit the carrying of arms till he who is expected should come ; so 
they killed by strangling and stones. The Khashabis killed with 
clubs only. They limited themselves to strangling and smashing and 
the Kaisanis to fighting with clubs alone, because they do not permit 
on principle the carrying of any iron weapon, even if they be killed, 
until he whom they expect shall come. Then they will carry weapons. 
Now they kill only by strangulation, by smashing with stones, and 
with clubs. Hisham ibnu’l Hakam the Rafidi in his book the Mlzan 
(he knew more about them than any for he was their neighbour in 
Kufa and in doctrine) says that the adherents of the Kisf especially 
killed those who had opposed them. They said, * Let us hurry the 
believer to paradise and the unbeliever to hell. After the death of 
Abu Mansur they gave the fifth of what they took from those they 
strangled to Hasan ibn abi Mansur.’ ^ 

Another writer says that they strangled their opponents. Abu 
Mansur claimed to be the kisf which is mentioned in the Koran. * If 
(they see a piece {_kisf) falling from the sky they say, “ A piled up 
cloud 52-44). 

The names Khashabi and Kaisani seem to be used indifferently, 
the latter denoting an adherent of Mukhtar whose name is said by 
some to have been Kaisan. The tale of their * pilgrimage ’ is a good 
illustration of their activity. In 66 a.h. Ibn Zubair imprisoned 

* Ibn Hazm, KitOb ul Mtlatlwa Nthal, 4. 18S with the additions from JO AS 
V* 28, p. 63. 
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Muhammad ibnu ’1 Hanafiya, his family, and seventeen prominent 
citizens of Kufa in the house over the well Zemzem because they 
refused to do homage to one who was not acknowledged by the 
common consent of Islam and had fled to the sacred precincts. Ibn 
Zubair threatened to burn them if they did not do homage by a certain 
date. When the guards were asleep Ibnu ’1 Hanafiya sent word to 
Mukhtar in Kufa. He roused the town and sent off in successive 
detachments 650 men. The wood to burn the prisoners was already 
heaped up and two days only of the respite remained when the first 
detachment of 150 men entered the mosque at Mecca, carrying the 
kafirchob, the wooden clubs, and crying, ‘ Vengeance for Husain’. 
They drove off the guards, burst open the Zemzem house, and wanted 
to kill Ibn Zubair ; but Ibnu ’1 Hanafiya stayed them. Ibn Zubair 
despised them as they were few, but when four hundred more arrived 
with treasure he was frightened. Ibnu ’1 Hanafiya escaped and distri- 
buted the money brought him among four thousand adherents. Thus 
five hundred and fifty men defied in his capital one who claimed to be 
caliph and who actually ruled a good part of the Muslim world. 

A1 Jahiz in his Book ol the Animal gives two descriptions of the 
doings of these stranglers. One of them is in part repeated in another 
place in the book. The following account is a combination of the two 
versions : — 

The stranglers help one another and never dwell or travel except 
in company. Often they make themselves masters of a whole road or 
track. They dwell only on thoroughfares. Behind their houses are 
deserts, gardens, muck heaps or such like. In every house are drums, 
tamburines, and dogs tied, while they have always at their doors one 
of themselves who is a teacher of writing. When the men of a house 
strangle anyone the women beat the tamburines and some beat the 
dogs so that the teacher hears and with the boys’ shouts, ‘ Bark ’. 
Or the teacher tells the boys to recite aloud the alphabet, the Koran, 
or their sums. The occupants of every house answer them with 
tamburines and cymbals, like women in a village, and excite the dogs. 
If the man strangled is a donkey driver no one bothers about him, as 
happened in Rakka. They seized all the travellers on one road because 
one of them fancied a garment with a few dirhams carried by a porter. 
The noose was thrown round his neck and he fainted, but did not die 
and bis belly twitched. The washer of the dead came, the porter 
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moved though the noose was still on his neck, his senses came back 
to him, and when he found that he was alone he went to the door of 
the house and outside with the noose round his neck. A group of men 
met him, he told his story, so a hue and cry was raised and the 
stranglers were all taken. 

Similar things happened in Kufa and other places. Hammad ur 
Rawi mentions those accused of strangling, both tribes, tribesmen, 
and sectaries : the manner of strangulation, and the names of some of 
them. 

The second account i.s this : 

Some of the stranglers are combiners, so called because they 
combine strangling with ‘ giving scent On their journeys they 
carry with thein 'two round stones. If one of them is left alone with 
one of a band of travellers he asks him to turn his back and then throws 
a stone at the back of his neck, or he does this while he is praying. 
If the first stone brains him, he strips him ; if the man lifts his head, 
he smashes his face with the second. He does the same if he finds 
one asleep or off his guard. Some of them accompanied a man who 
started from Rai with a giidle on his loins. He never parted from 
the rest of the caravan and was always on his guard. When they 
neared the parting of two roads and the company was camped in the 
open or on the roofs of the khans busied with their own affairs, and 
the man was off his guard as it was daytime and he was in the midst 
of his fellows, suddenly the noose was round his neck. Another threw 
him down as soon as he saw the noose on his neck, jumped on him, 
and sat on his chest. A third pulled his legs, threw a sheet over him, 
and said the call to prayer in his ear. One of the caravan got up to 
sympathize and help but they told him to stop where he was, ‘ If he 
sees you he will be ashamed and abashed.’ So the caravan moved 
on without interfering with them and left the man behind. When they 
were alone with him they took what they wanted, left what they did 
not want, carried him away, and threw him into the bed of a river.® 

The presence of these people has already been noted at Kufa, 
Rakka, and Rai. One named Radawaih was well known in Basra. 
At Medina lived a woman ‘Adiya the Less who was one of them and 

* To give scent is evidently thieves’ slang for breaking a man’s face with a 
stone. 

* Jahiz. Kttlib ul HayawHn, 2. 96 , 6. 129. 
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was in addition said to be a cannibal. A story told of a Nazz^, the 
Mn‘tazelite theologian shows how notorious these people were. He 
landed at the Port of Abw^ and took his baggage to a khan. While 
he sat debating in himself what to do, as he dared not leave his 
luggage unprotected, there came a knock at the door : ‘ This,’ he 
said, ‘ is either a strangler, an enemy, or a messenger from the 
government.’ In 257 a man was discovered in Baghdad who had 
murdered many woman and buried them in bis house. There is 
nothing to show that he was a strangler by religious profession ; as 
only women are mentioned as his victims he was more probably a 
criminal pervert. 

Most of these men appear to have been drawn from a few tribes. 
One poet says : — 

If you travel among the ‘I31, go m company , if in Kinda, beware of them 
as you fear extinction. 

In the sect of the bUnd man are strangling, deceit, poison, and the making 
of stones for throwing. 

All of them are bad although their head is^Hamlda, aad Maila the lady of 
the Ktst. 

If you are with the two tribes of Bajlla then listen. In them is a breaking 
that leads to death. 

If they determine on strangling a visitor they call to one another about him 
with barking and noise. 

Another said, ‘ If life delights you, go not to Kinda.’ 

i^l'Jahiz adds a few explanations. The blind man was Mughira 
ibn Sa‘id, a client of Bajila who was executed by Khalid ul Kasri. To 
prove the participation of Kinda in these practices he mentions Abu 
Katba of that tribe who was ce^tured in Kufa, killed, and impaled, 
Shahrastani says that both Mughira and Abu Mansur belonged to ‘Iji 
as did the Man with the Two Lovelocks. 

It is curious to find women taking such an important part in these 
religious movements, though many parallels can be found outside 
Islam. It looks as if orthodoxy had tried to forget their share for 
they are not mentioned except by al Jahiz. Hamida was a leader of 
the extremists and had been a followei of Laila, another extremist of 
the tribe of Na’iz. Maila was the companion or nurse of Abu 
Mansur. 

Orthodox writers say that these people were not Muslims. One 
does wonder whether theological hatred has slandered the early sects 
of the Shi‘a ; still the evidence seems too good to be rejected entirely. 
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Thb very name of the Emperor Shah Jahan conjures up a vision of 
the Taj, the Peacock-throne, and a lonely tower of the Agra Fort 
where he died a prisoner of his own sou. His life-history is a long 
tale of romance and tragedy in which love, adventure and padios 
abound. It is said that the glamour ot the Tajmahal hides many an 
ugly trait of his character and many unhappy features of his reign — 
which are revealed in the accounts of the contemporary foreign travel- 
lers. We propose to keep clear of controversy, and limit our survey 
to a few aspects of his character and rule in the light of original Persian 
authorities, occasionally supplemented by Hindi literary traditions.. 
We shall depict Shah Jahan as he loved to see himself portrayed in 
his Court-history, Padshah-nama which the great minister SadUllak 
Khan used to read out to the Emperor, and make necessary corrections 
at his suggestion. 

In character the contrast between Akbar and Shah Jahan is more 
striking than resemblance— the latter was es-sentially a reactionary with 
a missionary zeal to exalt Islam by repressing other religions. After 
his accession to the throne Shah Jahan abolished many un-Islamic 
innovations of Akbar (e.g. prostration before the throne), restored 
Hijri Era in the State Calendar, and revived the influence of the 
orthodox party who hailed him as the real Mahdi (Guide), after the 
dark regime of the anti-Christ, i.e. his grand-father Akbar. During 
his reign the empire lost to a great extent its national character and 
became pre-eminently an Islamic state, governed according to the 
institutes of Muhammad {ShariyaU-Muhammadi). But the character 
of Shah Jahan partook of a double nature-an actual combina^on of 
Muslim orthodoxy and a profane tradition of age of Akbar. He was 
Dara and Aurangzibin one ; the latter representing the ‘ other side of 

the medal 
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Shah Jahan believed in the merit of even forcible conversion as the 
Tradition says, ‘ God marvels at men that are dragged to Paradise with 
chains.’ He spared the rebels on their conversion to Islam, and those 
who refused his clemency were treated with genuine Turkish brutality. 
Rank, office and rewards were bestowed on Hindu renegades ; even 
Jihad^ was approved when it was not likely to cause a general com- 
motion among the Hindus. In Kashmir he changed the Hindu names 
of places into Islamic and destoyed some Hindu shrines. He prohi- 
bited the construction of new temples on the Crown lands of the 
Empire, and within a few years of his accession 76 Hindu temples in 
the processes of building were destroyed within the jurisdiction of 
Benares alone. Some of the Feringi prisoners of Hughly were 
pardoned on their conversion to Islam while others were allowed to 
perish in the prison ; all their images were broken except two which 
were thrown into the Jamna. Shah Jahan destroyed a happy picture 
of Hindu-Muslim unity which even the most optimistic patriot of 
to-day can hardly imagine. ‘ In the month of Rabi-us-sani, a.h. 1044, 
when the Imperial standard reached the neighbourhood of Bhimbar 
Pass at the foot of the Kashmir hills, His Majesty learnt that the 
MusseUmans of this place, owing to their primitive ignorance, gave their 
own daughters in marriage to the Hindus [ba-Kuiar dokhtar me-dehend\ 
and also took wives from them. There was an understanding that 
Hind'- 'women married by Mussalmans were to be buried and Muslim 
girls were to be burnt according to Hindu custom, after death. The 
Emperor who is the Shelter of the Faith— ordered that the Hindus 
who had married Muslim women must be compelled either to renounce 
infidelity or to part with their Muslim wives, Jogu, a Zamindar of 
these parts— from whom these despicable customs had originated— 
through the grace of God, and out oi fear, and at the desire of His 
Majesty {btm o ummed-i-Hazrat Sahib-qiran .Sant), with all his kinsmen 

* Reference A local officer who had undertaken a ' Jthai ’ to convert a 
remnant of Hindu population of Darubekt. 40 miles south of Jalalabad is praised 
(Waris MS, 107b). Auchal and Incha were given the name Sahibabad and 
Islamabad respectively (Pad, u, pp. 49, 51) ; the Waqia-navis (News-writer), 
reports the destruction of temples in Benares, (ibid., i, pp. 4S1-2) , Christian 
images thrown into the Jamuna (*«</., i, p, 535) , Rajah Bakhtawar Kachchawa 
who had accepted Islam gets Rs. 2,000 in reward (tbtd . 1, p. 540) ; at 
the recommendation of Aurangzib, Prcmji, the son of the Hindu Rajah of Baglana, 
named Sadat-mand after conversion, receives a mansab of 1,500 sat, 1,000 sawars 
(ibid., iil, p. 142). 
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accepted Islam, and was honoured with the title of Rajah Daulat- 
mand.’ * 

Shah Jahan discontinued religious debate, and all coquetting with 
heathen philosophy ; nor did he take any personal interest in the 
Hindu festivals of Dewah and Rakht-binding. He instituted the 
Shab-i-barat as a national festival which was celebrated with much 
pomp wherever the Emperor happened to stay. In the year 1639 
when Shah Jahan was at Lahore, Ali Mardan Khan once solicited 
permission to arrange a display of illumination in the Persian 
style in the night of Shab-i-barat. On the night of 11th Shaban a.h. 
1049 the spacious court-yard of the Public Audience Hall of Lahore 
was wonderfully illuminated under the skilful management of Ali 
Mardan who, as- it were, made every inch of ground emit light. The 
Emperor sat on the throne and ordered fire-works to be burnt in the 
court-yard of the Hall, and also outside, on the plain below the 
Jharoak-t-darskan for the enjoyment of the people at large. ‘ On this 
night Rs 10,000 was distributed in alms to the poor; and Mullah 
Fazil, and Mullah Abdul Hakim Sialkoti received two hundred ashrafis 
each, as gifts out of the gold of Weighing (az zur-i-wazri)'^ * The 
Milad on the anniversary of the Prophet was an occasion of great 
solemnity at Court, and on this day only the Emperor of Hindustan, 
the Shadow of the Almighty (Zill-i-Sobhani), debased himself by 
descending from the throne, and taking his seat on carpet spread upon 
the ground. On the night of 12th Rabi-ul-awwal, a.h. 1043, the 
Emperor ordered a majlis to be held in the Palace (of Agra). A group 
of scholars, pious men, and Quran-reciters read the Quran, and 
narrated the virtues and noble actions of the Prophet ; rose-water was 
profusely scattered and perfumes distributed ; and trays of food, 
sweet-meat and haluwa were given to the people. As a token of 
reverence to this night of solemnity. His Majesty took his seat on a 
carpet spread on the ground, and made gifts of Farji (tout-cloth ?), 
and wrappers (shawl) to the Faqirs .... Rs. 20,000 in all was 
distributed in charity to the poor on this occasion.’® 

Shah Jahan used to send lavish presents, and gifts of money every 
year to Mecca and Medina ; once a candle-stick (Qattdil), studded with 

1 Pad., il, S7. 

• Shab-i-barat celebrated at Labor, Pad., ill, pp. 167-8. 

» Pad., i, pp. 539-40. 
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jewels was presented to the Prophet’s tomb ; among the jewels, there 
was one uncut diamond which alone weighed 180 raiisJ 

In spite of orthodoxy, Shah Jahan could not completely free him- 
self from some of the popular superstitions of the age. Foremost 
among these was his regard for astrology. In fixing the auspicious 
moments of marriage, etc., calculation was made according to Greek 
and Hindu systems independently, and the Emperor was not satisfied 
till they reached unanimity. We are told that the lagna of Data's 
marriage was thus fixed by the astrologers of Greece and Hindustan 
{ke mukhtar-i-anjum shandsian-u Yundn U' Hindustan bud). ® Astrologers 
once predicted that the Emperor was likely to fall ill, and that this 
could be averted by a special Weighing iwazn) I Accordingly the Em- 
peror was weighed against gold on the eighth Rabi-us-sani, 1043.® 
Shah Jahan continued the custom of weighing himself twice every year 
against gold and silver on his Lunar and Solar birth-days — a Hindu 
religious practice — Tula-purush adopted by Akbar. As this was an 
incongruity, and a violation of Shariyat (religious ordinance of Islam), 
Abdul Hamid offers an explanation for its retention, and says that it 
was calculated to take off evil and benefit the poor, and particularly the 
Ulema class among whom the gifts were distributed. On his Solar 
Birth-day the Emperor was weighed twelve times against the follow- 
ing articles successively ; gold, silver, silk, perfumes, copper, ruh-i- 
tutiya (quick-silver ?), drugs, ghee, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain 
and salt ; and on Lunar Birth-day eight times against the following , 
gold, silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, and vegetables. The third great 
festivity of the year was the Nauroz which, in spite of its un-Islamic 
character, had become sanctified by usage. The Court-life of Shah 
Jahan was indeed an unbroken round of pomp and festivity which 
served to alleviate the gloom of reaction. Outwardly his regime was 
a continuation of the Age of Akbar, though beneath the surface, the 
strong under-current of reaction was sapping the foundation of the 
Empire. 

A child of the Orient, Shah Jahan could not but have in him an 
element of mysticism which -was inherited by Dara. His hereditary 
devotion to Shaikh Muin-ud-din Chishfi can be inferred from the fact 
that in the Court-history a biographical sketch of that saint is 

^ February X648 ; Waris MS. 10 b, * Pad. i, p. 458 ® Ibid., p. 543. 
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introduced as an auspicious preface to the narrative of his reign. He 
often received and returned the visits of eminent Sufi teachers of his 
age. We are told that on December 18, 1634 the Emperor paid a 
visit to the famous saint Mian Mir in his abode in the neighbourhood 
of Labor, and spent sometime in discoursing on the mysteries of 
Truth and Gnosis.^ ‘ On one occasion when singers and jugglers were 
entertaining the royal assembly, Shaik Nazir who had been invited 
to Court on account of his fame in working miracles — suddenly fell 
into ecstacy and called for a glass of water. The shaikh drank a 
little and passed it on to others ; everyone who tasted of it declared 
it to be pure honey . . . Prince Dara Shukoh and Qazi Muhammad 
Islam submitted to His Majesty that in Agra the Shaikh had in their 
presence once transformed a handkerchief into a pigeon (kabutar) ; 
further they added that once the Shaikh gave into their hands a blade 
of grass but out of the fold came out a worm into which the blade of 
grass had transformed itself.’® 

The reign of Shah Jahan was a period of transition from the 
enlightened Nationalism of Akbar to the gloomy orthodox reaction of 
the days of Auiangzib. However his Court remained a happy meeting 
ground of Hindu and Muslim cultures, and literary merit and genius 
were liberally rewaided without any discrimination of creed. Though 
it is in vain that one looks for any Hindu names in Abdul Hamid’s notice 
of poets and learned men of the age, he has preserved for us in 
scattered passages of Padskak-nama, an interesting picture of Shah 
Jahan’s patronage to Hindu poets, musicians, and intellectual prodigies. 

‘ On September 14, 1629, Yamm-ud-daula Asaf Khan brought to the 
Court two Tirhut (in North Bihar) Brahmans. Ten newly composed 
Hindi {Sanskrit) stanzas recited befoie them only once by ten different' 
poets in succession — could be exactly repeated by each of these ^wo 
Brahmans in the same order , besides they could compose exteir^iore 

i 

ten stanzas more on those very topics and in the self-same iwtres. . 

. His Majesty bestowed khilats on them with Rs. /,000 in 
reward to each.® At his Court Jagannath Pandit, the famoyauthor of 
Ras Gangadhar, wrote a poem in praise of Asaf Khan ^af-lahari), 
and a Kavya ‘ Jagadabharanam ’, the hero of which y^nce Dara 
Shukoh. This Jagannath is referred to in the Pa^h-nama, as 

^ Pad, ii, p. 65. * Ibtd., p. 337. * PP* 268-9, 

7 
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Jaeannath Kalawant (Musician). The following passage of Abdul 
Hamid shows that Jagannath also composed a panegyric in Sanskrit on 
the Emperor Shah Jahan — which may some day come to light : ‘ On the 
22nd Rabi-us-sani, A. h. 1044. . . Jagannath Kalawant presented 
at Bhimbar twelve literary pieces itapiifat) which in Hindustani they 
call Dharand (?). These songs (poems ?) were composed in the name 
of His Majesty who became so pleased that Jagannath was weighed 
against silver and the whole amount Rs. 4,500 was given to him in 
reward.^ This poet-musician was originally given the title of Kavi- 
my which was afterwards changed into Maha-kavt-my. In the above 
passage Abdul Hamid apparently uses the word Hindustani in the 
sense of Sanskrit ; because Jagannath who was a Tailanga Brahman 
(as we learn from a Sanskrit source), composed songs only in the 
Karnataka language. Elsewhere he says, ‘ in this delightful age 
Jagannath iMaha-kavi-ray heads the list of authors.® But his 
charming songs are written in Karnatak language, and the people of these 
tracts owing to^heir ignorance of this language, cannot understand the 
meaning and have to be content only with melody and tune of these 
songs.’ This places the identity of Jagannath Pandit beyond 
challenge and also incidentally proves that the above-mentioned twelve 
pieces of composition were neither songs nor were they written in 
Hindustani (i.e. Urdu or Hindi as we understand it) but in Sanskrit. 
Anoiner great Sanskrit scholar, Kavindracharya Sarasvati also 
enjoyed the patronage of Shah Jahan and Prince Dara. A list of his 
collection of Sanskrit woiks has been published in the Baroda 
Oriental Series and we learn from this source that Kavindra enjoyed 
the friendship of the enlightened Crown Prince. According to the 
u'pthors of the History of Hindi Literature {Mtsra-bandhu-binod in 
Hi'Adi), he was a Brahman of Benares, and besides some Sanskrit 
worlil^ of merit, he wrote a Hindi poem of 160 stanzas, entitled 

V 

Kavinam-kalpalata in which he praises the Emperor and his sons, and 
described the splendour of the New Delhi, Shahjanabad, and the 
happinessTpf its inhabitants ® Kavindra is also the author of a 

* Pad n, 56. 

^ Sar-daftar^-musanntl&n dar in zamin . . . Jagannath Maha-Kavi-ray af/. 
. . Lekin az ai\u-t-ke in nughmat . , . ba-zabUn-i-Karnafok shuyu dasht, etc. 
Pad, ui, p. 5. 

•Af.B., ij, p. 4V53, 
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philosophical work Yoga-vdsish(a-sar^ and he was a familiar figure at 
Court as early as 1652. ‘Kavindar interviewed His Majesty (at Labor), 
and received Rs. 1,500 in reward on the 2nd Zilqada, a.h. 1062.’* 

Shah Jahan was himself a thorough master of the Hindi 
vernacular, and appreciated Hindi poetry like his illustrious grand- 
father. Some poets seemed to have been in the enjoyment of 
hereditary patronage of the Royal House. One of these was Harinath 
(or Hamath), son of Akbar’s court-poet Narhari Mahapatra ; on 
January 29, 1640, he received in reward from Shah Jahan, one horse, 
one elephant and one lakh of Dams (40 d — 1 Rupee).® According to a 
Hindi tradition, while Harinath was returning from the darbar with 
these gifts, a Brahman beggar read an extempore couplet in his praise, 
and asked for reward. The poet gave him a lakh of Dams.* Khafi 
Khan says that once the Emperor gave a female elephant and Rs, 2,000 
in cash to a Hindi poet who recited a poem in praise of him {Kabit 
ba-nam-t-Padshah guftah guzarad).^ However the most serviceable 
among the Hindu literary satellites of the Court was the poet-diplomat 
Sundar Kavhay who is several times mentioned in Padshah-nama 
in connection with his missions to Hindu rebels, Jujhar Singh Bundela 
and Rajah Jagat Singh of Jammu.® He was a Brahman of Gwalior, and 
IS the author of an erotic poem Sundar-shnngar in which we are told 
that he resided at the Court of Shah Jahan, and that he at first enjoyed 
the title of Kavi-ray which was afterwards exalted into Maha-kavi-ray.'^ 
Siromani, Misra and Vedanga Ray, Hindi authors of Urbashi and 
Parstprakas respectively, are also said to have enjoyed the patronage of 
Shah Jahan.® Among the Court musicians, Lai Khan was most 
popular for his unrivalled superiority m singing Dhrupad, He was the 
son-in-law of Bilas, son of Tansen of Akbar’s Court. Lai Khan’s sons 
Khush-hal and Visram were equally proficient in this art ; the former 
used to compose songs in the name of the (ba-nam-i-namt 

khediw-iqbal tapnfat me-ba7idad).^ Lai Khan was given the title of 
Guna-samudra, and an elephant in reward on October 8, 1642. 
Another Musician Darang Khan was weighed against silver and the 


^ M.B., ii, p. 4S4. 

» Pad, 111 , p. 177. 

« Mufdakhab, li, p. 707. 
» M.B,, ii, pp. 454-5. 

“ Pad, ill. 0 . 5. 


* Wans Ms., p. 191. 

* MB.,i\, p.470. 

* Pad, ii, 94 , lu, p. 238. 

* Jbtd. 

Ibid. n. 311. 
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whole amount Rs. 4,500 given to him in reward on March 14, 1636.^ 
What strikes us most is the Emperor’s patronage to an Armenian, 
Zulgamin Feringi. He had written a book in the name of the Emperor 
and this having met with approval, he was given a robe of honour and 
Rs. 5,000 in cash. This man seems to have been an expert in Greek 
astrology and the ‘ book ’ referred to is perhaps a horoscope, though the 
textdoes notwarrant such interpretation(/aywi/* ke ba-nam-t-nami sakhtah 
bud).^ This Armenian secured a mansab of 500 zat, 300 sawars.® 

The reign of Shah Jahan suffers by comparison with that of Akbar 
in every way, except m its achievements in architecture and painting. 
In administration it produced no first-rate genius except Sadulluah 
Khan, and in arms only commanders of mediocre ability like Nusrat 
Jang and Zafar Jang. Rajah Raghunath and other capable Hindu 
Diwans were kept down to their subordinate position, because the 
Shaikhs and Sayyids did not like the rise of a second Todar Mai. The 
author of Amal-i-Salih says, ‘ When the servant of His Majesty 
represented that it ought to be a custom to appoint a sufficient number 
of pious Muslims in the Revenue Department, and that so far as 
possible the Hindus should not be allowed to have a preponderance 
in offices, so that Sayyids, Shaikhs and men of virtue and piety might 
not be turned back by them — Rai Manidas was transferred out of this 
consideration from the Tan section of the Treasury and Mullah Abdul 
Latif Lashkar Khani who was wise in affairs and pure m faith was 
appointed in his place.* Similarly no Hindu general rose to the rank 
of 7,000 zat during his long reign of thirty years. In the field of 
letters Abdul Hamid and Kambo were poor successors of Abul Fazl 
and Nizamuddin ; while as poets Haji Muhammad Qudsi and Saida 
Gilani were but sorry figures by the side of Faizi and Urfi Shirazi. 
According to expert art-critics, painters of Shah Jahan’s court such as 
Manohar, Nadir Samarqandi, and others were even superior in skill 
to their masters of the Age of Akbar. The Album of Dara Shukoh 
occupies the same position and has the same interest in the history of 
the Indo-Persian Painting as the incomparable Taj in the history of 
lndo*Muslim Architecture. The taper of the Mughal glory indeed 
burnt brightest before final extinction. 

* Pad.t ii, p. 142. * Ibtd., m, p. 138. ® Ibid., p. 748. 

* Kamba’s Amal-t-Salth, pp. 513, 518 , Padshah-nama says that Abdul Latif 
Gqjrati was appointed on the demise of Rai Mani Das on 2nd Kabi-ul-awal, 1042. 



The East India Company, Its Origin and 
Growth prior to Sir William Norris's 
Embassy — {Continued) 

BY 

Harihar Das 

On April 12, 1686, King James had granted the Company a new 
charter which confirmed the rights and privileges conferred by the 
previous charters. It contained a new provision in the right to establish 
a mmt at Madras. With a view to defining more clearly the civil and 
military administration enfrtfsted to the President of the newly formed 
head-station at Bombay Sir John Child, the first to fill this post, was 
appointed ‘ Captain-General and Admiral of all their forces by sea 
and land in the northern parts of India from Cape Comorin to the Gulf 
of Persia.’ The militant character given to this office was the first 
public notification that the Directors of the Company’s affairs in London 
had other views in their minds than those of sale and barter. For a 
brief space it seemed as it the King were resolved to give them the 
support of his Government. In July 1686 he sanctioned the issue 
of a Royal Proclamation requiring all the Company’s servants and 
other English subjects who had taken service with any of the Indian 
Powers to return to the settlements, a step which had only one mean- 
ing as heralding a state of war. He also approved of the despatch of 
a strong squadron carrying a body of troops equipped by the Company 
under the command of Captain Nicholson, an officer of the Royal Navy. 
He also gave commissions to several other naval officers to assist the 
Company as commanders of their vessels, requiring of all of them an 
engagement to ‘ take care that the tenths of all prizes taken and 
condemned should be paid to the Crown.’’ The declared object of this 
expedition was to retaliate for injuries and loss of privileges in Bengal. 
The instructions of the Court to their local representatives were to 
commence hostilities with the Mughal and the Nawab of Dacca, and in 
the first place to capture the port of Chittagong. They were also to 
conclude a treaty with the king of Arracan. 

^ See p. 32S of Htstoncal Manuscripts Commission, 14th Report, part 17, 
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At the same time similar instructions were sent to the west coast 
where the Company’s agents at Surat and Bombay were ordered ‘ to 
make and always keep a strict confederacy with Sambnjee Rajah who 
is a warlike prince and to make such terms with him as shall now 
and for many years to come preserve his interest.’ This policy 
which was not devoid of astuteness received the definite support of the 
King in Council. It does not seem to have occurred to any of the 
promoters of this expedition that it might fail in its object. No attempt 
at negotiation with the officers of the Mughal was to be made before 
striking the first blow. The attack on Chittagong was to precede the 
dispatch of letters of remonstrance for past injuries to the Mughal and 
to the Governor of Dacca. 

The hopes reposed in this resort to force were destined to dis- 
appointment for the attack on Chittagong failed. This caused 
naturally enough, the Directors at home much dissatisfaction but none- 
theless they resolved to persevere in their hostile measures against 
the Mughal declaring that they would not conclude a peace until all 
their legitimate demands were satisfied. A temporary arrangement 
was come to with the Nawab of Dacca, but its terms were soon broken 
and the strife was resumed. 

Meanwhile the centre of interest had shifted from the Bay of Bengal 
to the west coast. Sir John Child had been waiting for good news from 
the Bay before committing himself to definite action. Owing to the criti- 
cal relations with Ltie governor of Surat he, accompanied by his Council, 
left Surat on April 25, 1687 for Bombay where he arrived a week later. 
Whether wisely or not, he then resorted to aggressive measures sending 
out such ships as were available to intercept and capture all the Mughal 
ships returnmg from the Persian Gulf. Thereupon the Surat Governor 
professed willingness to negotiate on the subject of English grievances ; 
but m the meantime Child had opened communications with the 
Maratha chief Sambhuji, in order to obtain his aid against the Mughal. 
During these negotiations news reached Child that a treaty had been 
concluded with the Mughal authorities in Bengal. This was early in 
the year 1689, and in face of this situation, he had to drop the Maratha 
project and seek an accommodation with the Surat Governor. He 
presented a list of grievances, but at the same time he moved with all 
the naval force at his disposal to Swally Bay in the hope of rendering 
that official more submissive. This step had the contrary effect for 
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Maktar Khan retorted by seiaing; those representatives of the Company 
who had remained at Surat as well as their Indian brokers, casting 
them all into prison. The immediate object of Sir John Child's step 
was thus thwarted, and the situation was rendered more acute than it 
had been. 

Child had gone too far to retreat without making a further effort 
to induce or compel the Governor to adopt conciliatory measures. 
He accordingly fitted out all the vessels at his disposal and sent them 
to sea with orders to seize all ships flying the Mughal flag. In this 
manner over forty ships, large and small, were taken and carried into 
Bombay as prizes. It was stated that these vessels, with others previ- 
ously captured, represented with their cargoes over a million sterling. 
Jo the requests to restore the ships. Child gave defiant answers, but 
unfortunately for him he had miscalculated his relative strength with 
that of the Emperor. At that juncture Aurangzib found his hands free 
to deal with the English traders by the final overthrow of the kingdoms 
of Bijapore and Golconda in the Deccan. He was in no mood for 
half -measures, and he ordered his Governors to expel the English from 
his dominions after they had seized or destroyed their property. This 
order could not be disobeyed, and the Mughal Admiral, Sidhi Yacout 
Khan, occupied the island of Bombay. At the same time the factory at 
Masulipatam on the Coromandel Coast was also seized by the local 
Governor. These humiliations were greatly aggravated by financial 
losses. Sir John Child had borrowed by order of the Company a sum 
of not less than ;^400,000, and he was not in a position to repay any 
part of It. The expense of the war was stated to be above ;^400,000 
while the indirect loss to the Crown and Company’s joint-stock from the 
interruption of trade was computed at not less than one million sterling. ‘ 
Humiliated in the field of arms and in diplomacy, seriously embarrassed 
in its financial position all round, the fortunes of the Old Company were 
at their lowest point when the Crown was transferred from James II to 
William III. 

Having failed in his ambitious policy. Sir John Child had to adopt 
the more modest course suitable to the times. It was necessary to 
placate and not to irritate any further the Great Mughal. As he could 
not dictate terms, he resorted to the humble r61e of a petitioner, and 


» See C. O, Public Hecord Office, 
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craved for favour. In December 1689 he sent two factors, George 
Weldon and Abraham Navarro, the latter a Jew, to the court of 
Aurangzib, and he associated with them a Surat merchant named Miah 
Nezamie who was supposed to be acquainted with the etiquette to be 
observed in approaching the Emperor and his high officials. On 
arrival they were refused an audience, but by bribing some of the 
ministers they were admitted to the presence, only however to en- 
counter a very chilly reception. The Emperor required time to 
consider what was the proper course. He was not opposed to the 
foreign trade, and he was also very desirous of securing safety for his 
ships and subjects on the high seas. 

For these reasons he decided to give his ministers leave to negoti- 
ate an arrangement with the envoys. They had to encounter other 
opposition than that of the Mughals. A Dutch agent, one Mr. Baroon, 
made strong efforts to prejudice the Emperoi against the English 
whom he pictured in a bad light, but Aurangzib seems to have judged 
the Dutch at their true value as a race of time-servers. The Emperor 
granted the terms of peace on his own conditions which the envoys 
were glad enough to accept. Among them were the payment by the 
Company of a fine of Rs. 150,000, the restoration of all ships and goods 
taken by the English, and the summary dismissal of Sir John Child 
who was not to be allowed to remain in India. Sir John had died on 
February 4, 1690, before the envoys returned from Aurangzib’s camp. 
The Council naving agreed to the terms of the peace, the Mughal 
Admiral evacuated Bombay and in the same year the Company’s settle- 
ments in Bengal were restored. It was then that Job Charnock took up 
his permanent settlement at Chuttanuttee, the site of. the present City 
of Calcutta 

The whole of the trouble connected with this disastrous war with the 
Mughal appears to have been due to certain over-ruling members of 
the Directors’ Court at home, Sir Josiah Child in particular, who ‘usurped 
such a despotic power and sovereign authority over all their affairs here 
as he has taught his emissaries to assume and practice abroad.’ The 
political situation in England was not fully realized at first by the Com- 
pany’s servants at Bombay, who apparently thought that the quarrel 
between James and his Parliament was a mere passing phase. The 
seriousness, however, became gradually clear and uncertainty regard- 
ing the issue of the Revolution grew greater as the Company’s 
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numerous enemies circulated false reports concerning events in 
England. 

The accession of William and Mary brought new anxieties to the 
Company who naturally supposed the King would favour the Dutch 
East India Company. They did not dream that a rival company more 
formidable to their interests than the Dutch, was to arise in England. 
On May 7, 1689, England declared war against Fiance, and a treaty 
between King William and the States-General was concluded with the 
object of restricting the resources of the enemy. For financial reasons 
William now favoured the London Company. This enabled them for 
the time being to deal more effectually with the interlopers to whom 
little mercy was shown. They, m return, attempted to influence public 
opinion in England against the Company and to injure their exclusive 
interests. 

The support given to the Company by both Charles II and James II 
had induced them to aim at sovereign power in India and on that 
footing deal with the Moguls and the Marathas. This fact becomes 
clear in a new declaration by the Court of Directors transmitted by 
them to India for the guidance of the Bombay Council. It is in the 
following terms : — ‘ The increase of our revenue is the subject of our 
care, as much as our trade , ’tis that must make us a nation in India ; 
without that we are but a great number of interlopers, united by His 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks 
it their interest to prevent us ; and upon this account it is that the wise 
Dutch, in all their general advices that we have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concerning their Government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one paragraph they 
write concerning trade. And the last, viz , revenue, is the soul and 
life of all the rest. W ithout that they could not subsist, notwithstand- 
ing they have the Spice Islands, Japan and most of the Pepper Trade 
entirely to themselves.’ The policy thus set forth was, however, 
frustrated by events consequent upon the Revolution and William’s 
accession. The oppression practised, and the trade monopoly enjoyed 
by the Company had produced wide dissatisfaction years before the 
Revolution. In the Memoirs oi PapilUm we read as follows : — ‘ In 
1680, when interlopers becoming numerous and many desired that the 
trade should be thrown open, Papillon published a pamphlet strenuous- 
ly maintaining that it could be pursued far better by an extensive joint 
8 
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stock company and his arguments were sound in support of his 
pamphlet.’* James Mill also declared that the ‘ project of opening a 
subscription for a new Joint, and establishing a rival East India Com- 
pany was disclosed as early as the year 1682-3. The scheme was so 
much in favour with the sentiments of the nation, that it was taken 
into consideration by the King-in-Council.’ The interlopers, now 
become a powerful and compact body, wished to see Sir Josiah Child’s 
autocracy overthrown, that thereby they might obtain a part of the 
trade monopolized by the Company. 

Through the eflEorts of the interlopers a Committee of the House of 
Commons on January 16, 1690, expressed the opinion that a new 
Company should be established by Parliament. The following year 
the House itself addressed the King asking him to dissolve the Com- 
pany and incorporated a new one. His Majesty thereupon referred 
the matter to a Committee of the Privy Council. 

The years 1692 and 1693 were marked by the struggle between 
what we may now begin to call the Old Company and those promoting 
a new corporation. By a vote in the House of Commons it was 
resolved to dissolve the existing Company and an address was pre- 
sented to the King praying him ‘ to dissolve the present Bast India 
Company, according to the powers reserved in their charter, and to 
establish another Company for the better preserving the trade to this 
kingdom, in such manner as his Majesty shall see fit.’ The Old 
Company offered strenuous opposition and insisted that their consti- 
tution could not be legally amended. So the matter was delayed till 
the next Parliamentary session. Macaulay gives a vivid account of 
the struggle. He records how Child and his fellow Directors became 
seriously alarmed. They had inadvertently omitted, to pay at the pro- 
per time a tax lately imposed on their stock. This omission, by the 
strict letter of the law, actually forfeited their charter, and public 
feeling ran so strongly against them that the Government would have 
been widely supported had they taken advantage of it. Child, as the 
leading spirit in the Company’s councils, was now extremely unpopular 
and fearing lest the interests under his care would suffer through him 
kept discreetly out of the public notice, and his place was ostensibly 

* Seep, 80 of Memoirs of Thomas PapiUon, by A. P. W. Papillon, Reading, 
1887. 
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taken by a ‘near kinsman, Sir Thomas Cook, one of the greatest 
merchants of London, and Member of Parliament for the Borough of 
Colchester.’* 

During the session of 1693-4 the promoters of the New Company 
petitioned Parliament to take advantage of the opportunity offered by 
the unpaid tax. So successfully, however, did the Old Company 
plead their case that in spite of all opposition they obtained a new 
charter. Enquiry afterwards showed that they expended at this time 
a sum of ;^170,000 presumably m ‘ bribing courtiers and members of 
Parliament.’* In spite of all their charters the position on the Old 
Company was never more precarious than now. In 1695 Parliament 
held an enquiry into a charge of corruption brought against Sir 
Thomas Cook and several others for ‘ divers indirect practices.’ It 
was discovered that over ;^100,000 had been spent in secret service. 
Among the recipients were certain high public officials and the Duke of 
Leeds, better known as the Earl of Danby. It was indeed asserted at 
one time that King William himself had received ;£10,000, although it 
was claimed that the money was used for the public service. The 
Old Company asserted that their opponents might equally have been 
accused of corruption. Such practices had apparently increased since 
the Revolution. Lord Halifax, writing from London to Lord Hyde 
on September 27, 1681, mentions the Company’s intention of giving 
a ‘ yearly present to the King of ;^10,000.’* They ‘ expended great 
sums of the Company’s money, which stand.s charg’d in their Books 
under the title of Secret services ; besides the several 10,000 Guineas 
which they did present to the two late kings.’* In spite, however, 
of extensive bribery it was felt that the King could not be advised to 
renew the Company’s powers without making some concessions to 
their opponents. So the Directors reluctantly acquiesced in some 
very impoitant modifications. 

Returning now to the Company’s affairs in India, we learn that Sir 
John Goldesborough was sent out as ‘ Commissary General and 
Supervisor’. He arrived at Madras on November 23, 1691-2. Soon 

1 See vol. V, p. 2377 of Macaulay' t History of England, edited by Prof. 
C. H. Firth (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London). 

• See The Somers Collection of Tracts, voL xv, B.M. 

® See vol. I, p. 63 of Hyde Correspondence, B.M. 

* See Johnson Papers, pp. 22, 185, B.M, 
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after Sir John Gayer was appointed to succeed President Harris as 
Governor of Bombay where he arrived on May 17, 1694. Both were 
sent to strengthen the Company’s position by asserting their rights 
against local abuses and the action of interlopers They were to put 
into practice the Directois’ axiom that the ‘ Ballancing of Power is the 
Truest Art of Government that is to say, consistent and persistent 
shifting from one side to the other as the interest of the moment 
prompted, which has been a marked feature ever since in English 
policy, not only in Asia but in Europe. 

At this period the Company was called upon to cope with a new and 
unexpected problem which not merely imposed a severe strain on its 
resources, but entailed bitter and long drawn-out controversies and 
disputes with the officers of the Mughal Emperor. While recognizing 
the embarrassing position in which the Company was placed through 
no fault or complicity of its own, it is indisputable that the latter had a 
legitimate grievance and that the angei of the Emperor was quite 
intelligible and altogether natural. The growth of piracy in these 
latter years, the attendant outrages in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea 
of which Indian subjects of all ranks were the victims, imparted a new 
aspect to the efforts to promote trade between Europe and India, and 
darkened the prospect of success at the very moment when it seemed 
as if the difficulties attending such an undertaking were overcome. 

The early years of the seventeenth century had witnessed a great 
development in naval activity. All the principal European nations had 
followed the examples of Portugal and Spain in endeavouring to 
establish trade centres and naval stations along the coasts of Southern 
and Eastern Asia. There was keen competition between them, and 
hostile collisions were not infrequent. But piracy was not in evidence. 
The ships of the country powers were not molested and had free 
passage so far at least as any of the Europeans were involved. All 
were agreed that for success in their demands for favours from the 
Emperor or other potentates, a good reputation was the first essential. 
This condition of things underwent no change till the seventeenth 
century was drawing near its end. The change might not have occurred 
at all but for the appearance of the interlopers. 

All the Europeans were monopolists, that is to say, they traded 
through the agency of specially chartered companies which denied the 
right of participation to those of their nationals who were outside 
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their privileged association. This monopoly could not be long 
respected, and the reports of the wealth of the Bast substantiated by 
the large profits of each voyage to the Company’s shareholders 
incited many adventurous’ individuals to commission ships for the 
Eastern trade on their own account. These men also were traders 
and nothing else. They refrained from violence. Their object was to 
propitiate the good will of the peoples whom they sought in trade. 
The Company ueated these encroachers on their privileges as open 
enemies, and resorted to all the means in their power to extirpate 
them ; but as they were not concerned in their quarrels the country 
powers looked on with indifference at this conflict of authority between 
two classes whom they regarded as identical. 

After the union between the Dutch and the English was brought 
about by the accession of William III to the throne on the fall of the 
Stuart dynasty, and more especially after the battle of La Hogue 
which began the decline of France as a naval power, there was a 
marked falling off in the openings left for naval men, and moreover 
this decrease in employment was accentuated by the financial 
exhaustion felt by all the powers as the consequence of the long wars. 
In such a situation it was not surprising that some of the bolder or 
more reckless spirits nurtured in warlike scenes should have turned to 
those lawless adventures which are generally classified under the 
heading of piracy. Just as the affair of the interlopers was showing 
diminution these new agents of mischief appeared upon the scene, and 
for a time made the Indian Ocean the principal centre of their efforts. 
These men were not tiaders, they were the despoilers of those who 
carried on trade ; and as they assailed the weakest, it was the Indian 
and Arab ships trading or carrying pilgrims to the ports of the Red 
Sea that were their chief victims. An entirely new position was 
thus created to which the Mughal authorities could not be in. 
complication different, and their natural indignation produced a serious 
threatening to put an end to all trade intercourse with any Europeans 
whatever. 

Biddulph tells us that the greatest sufferers from piracy were the 
English, because the majority of the pirates were of English blood 
and pirate captains of other nationalities often flew the English flag. 
Thus the Mughal officials, unable to distinguish rogues from honest 
traders, held the Company’s servants responsible for all piratical 
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flSisdeeds. The following extract dated January 2, 1698, written by 
the Viceroy of Goa to the King of Portugal, amply confirms 
Biddulph : — ‘ The men on board the corsair’s ships being chiefly 
composed of Englishmen. In fact, it is believed that all Englishmen 
are corsairs, who sell in Bombay all they can steal at sea. If our 
frigates meet them at sea they produce the Company’s papers, and 
we can do nothing with them : but when they come across our 
merchantmen they rob them, and the Company then excuse themselves 
by saying the ships are pirates.’ ’ 

In September 1695, a famous pirate named Henry Every * 
captured two vessels. One, the Fateh Muhammad, the property of 
Abdool Guffoor and the other, the Gang-i~Sawai belonging to the 
Mughal. The latter was returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
had on board a number of Mohammedan ladies including a royal 
princess. They were brutally treated. ‘ Several of the women threw 
themselves into the sea or slew themselves with daggers, the last 
piece of silver was sought out and carried on board the Fancy, the 
last jewel torn from the passengers and crew, and then the Gang 
Sawai was left to find its way to Surat as it best could.’ The ship 
was reported to have had treasure aboard to the value of fifty-two 
lakhs of rupees and the pirate crews are said to have received prize 
money amounting to about ;^1,000.® 

The news of this outrage caused great excitement at Surat where 
it was regarded as an insult to the Mohammedan faith. The popular 
anger became uncontrollable.^ The Mughal Governor, Itimad Khan, 
was compelled to place guards on the Company’s factory and 
warehouse. President Annesley, his Council and other Englishmen 
were confined till the end of June, 1696. Soon after news of another 
piracy by Every arrived and the position of the English became 


* See p. 373 of The Portuguese tn India, by P. C Danvers. 

* Hts real name was Bndgman and he was the son of a trading captain of 
Plymouth. He had served m the navy and in that capacity made several voyages 
to the West Indies. Every was an educated man and during his piratical career 
in the Indian seas he only attacked Indian ships. After amassing a large fortune 
be returned to England, and died m extreme poverty in Devonshire. See pp. 
17-31 oi Biddttlph’s The Pirates of Malabar. 

* See Notes on Piracy in the Indian Ocean in the Indian Antiquary, by 
S. C. HUl. 

* See Sarkar, History of Aurangteb, vol. v. 
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worse. Annesley and Sir John Gayer from Bombay complained to 
the Governor, the Emperor and his ministers, protesting the 
Company’s innocence and demanding the release of its servants. Sir 
John even offered armed ships to convoy pilgrims to Jedda and 
Mocha on condition that the Mughal would grant exclusive trading 
privileges to the Company. The appeal had some effect as an answer 
came from the Imperial camp asking the English, French and Dutch 
to scour the seas and destroy the pirates, but continuing the embargo 
on all trade till the innocence or guilt of the London Company should 
be produced.^ 

At last piracies became so frequent that Sir John Gayer wrote 
home to the Directors pointing out how greatly they were injuring 
the Company’s trade and reputation. In 1697 the pirates took a 
Turkish ship, the Great Mahomet^ belonging to Hussain Hamedon 
containing treasure estimated at Rs. 18,50,000 The crews shared 
;^800 per man. The following year a Captain Kidd took an Armenian 
vessel, the Qtiedah Merchant, with enormous booty. For this he and 
six others were tried and hanged in 1701.® Matters became so bad 
that the Governor of Surat placed guards on the English, Dutch and 
French factories until they should agree to indemnify the Indian 
merchants for their losses. Sir John Gayer protested in vain. The 
Governor, acting on the Mughal’s order, presented the Company’s 
factory with an ultimatum requiring compensation for losses sustained 
from pirates, an undertaking to clear the seas of them and the 
provision of suflScient convoys for the pilgrim ships. The Company 
was ]ust as anxious as the Emperor himself to destroy the marauders ; 
did not, however, possess the means of doing so. 

This fact, perhaps, has not been appreciated by the commentators 
of the early voyages of the East India Company. Their ships had 
means of self-defence in guns and gunners, but they were not really 
equipped for warlike purposes. Their range of action was strictly 
limited. They had no halting stations on the route to India. There 
were available to them no depots for arms, ammunition or stores. 
Moreover they carried cargoes and were to receive others at either 
Surat or Bombay. Their mission was to reach their destination as 

^ See Forrest, Selections of State Papers, 

* Lord Birkenhead, The Famous Trials in ffistorp 
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speedily as possible and not to dally on the way. They were not 
ordered to chase pirates but to avoid them. 

On the other hand the pirates were not embarrassed by any considera- 
tion of cargoes. They were equipped for war, and when they plundered 
their prizes they did not burden themselves with any heavy plunder. 
Their attention was given to treasure, jewels, luxuries and such stores 
in the shape of food or ammunition, as they might have need of. 
They sailed hght in anticipation of fight or flight. But over and 
above those advantages they possessed another in the acquisition of 
stations and depots along the coast of Madagascar and at J ohanna. 
Here they were quite secure against the efforts of the Company’s 
vessels, so secure indeed that the latter never dreamt of molesting 
them in their strong and secret lairs obtained by formal conventions 
with the local chiefs. It required a regular naval force to root them 
out. The Company did not possess it. The four frigates sent by the 
English Government to accompany Sir William Norris were the first 
squadron fit to cope with these sea marauders and to strike home 
against them in their hiding places and depots where they not merely 
accumulated their plunder but acquired in continually increasing 
quantities the supplies for fresh depredations The Mughal Emperor 
in his wrath might not acquit the servants of the Company of blame, 
but in reality they were helpless. It was an affair quite outside their 
power and responsibility and referable to the British navy alone. 
They could, therefore, only temporize to gain time. The Emperor 
was imperative ; the English must either give the guarantees demanded 
or be expelled. An armed Mughal force was sent to blockade and, if 
necessary, attack the Surat Factory. All the persons connected with 
the Factory’s operations in the city were arrested, publicly whipped 
and imprisoned. The Dutch promptly surrendered to the Governor’s 
demands and, in spite of Gayer’s opposition, so did the English, but 
only when their factory was surrounded and the lives of the occupants 
threatened. Finally, English, French and Dutch agreed to act in 
concert to suppress piracy dnd signed bonds jointly agreeing to make 
good all future losses. This was the darkest moment in the 
Company’s fortunes at Surat, their trade being almost wiped out as 
an indirect consequence of piratical activities. The Portuguese were not 
included in the responsibility for guarding the seas as their sea-borne 
commerce had by this time become almost extinguished. The 
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authorities at home contributed little to the suppression of piracy 
which, we have it on Mr. Hill’s authority, continued till the year 1721. 

Commenting on this period Professor Sarkar suggests that ‘ all 
these troubles could have been avoided and an amicable settlement 
made with the Delhi Government, if the European nations that traded 
in India could have come to some agreement with the Emperor as to 
their remunei ation for policing the Indian Ocean and organized some 
concerted action against the pirates. But the escort hire offered by 
the Emperor was too niggardly ; the Dutch plotted against the English 
at the court of the Surat Governor ; the English themselves were a 
house divided against itself. . .’ 

At this period the British Government having been led under the 
guidance of the new King, William of Orange, to become a party to 
the Gland Alliance against France found itself in great difficulties to 
procure the means for the prosecution of hostilities on the Continent 
from which England had rigidly abstained for the better part of two 
centuries. Under these circumstances it was not surprising that the 
affairs of the East India Company were thrust into the background 
as much as possible, and that their views and interests were far from 
attracting public attention. This position of things provided their 
rivals among private merchants and interlopers with the opportunity 
that they had long been seeking, to undermine and, if possible, to 
supersede the privileged status which the Company had enjoyed from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century now drawing towards 
its close. A warning of what was coming was afforded when in 
1696-7 the Company failed to obtain Parliamentary sanction for their 
charter, and for the lights they had long held under it. Not merely 
did they meet with refusal in the House of Commons, but the attend- 
ant circumstances compelled them to recognize that a hostile associa- 
tion with powerful influences behind it was set upon supplanting them, 
and usurping their place. Promoters of the proposed New Company 
started active propaganda against the monopolies enjoyed by the Old 
Company and the latter retaliated with a number of pamphlets. Each 
side did its best to obtain the concessions desired. One clever 
pamphleteer on the Old Company’s side thus quaintly argued : — ‘ the 
pulling down this Company to set up a new one, may be as unsuccessful, 
as it would be to grubb up a flourishing well-grown orchard, in the 
strength and prime time of its bearing fruit, to plant a new orchard in 
9 
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the same place, in hopes to have more and better cyder : whereas a 
new plantation yields little fruit and the worst cyder.’* 

The war of polemics between the contesting rivals continued with- 
out flagging, but in the year 1698 the private merchants took a definite 
step by renewing their application to Parliament. The Government 
took advantage of the opportunity to reveal its own views by announc- 
ing that it had pressing need of a loan of ;^2,000,000 and that it 
would regard favourably the claims of those who provided that sum. 
The London Company immediately offered a loan of ;^700,000 at 
4 percent, a low rate of inteiest certainly, but an amount insufficient 
for the needs of the Government. Notwithstanding the official attitude 
the House of Commons showed a disposition to confirm the offer by 
granting the Company the exclusive trading rights which it claimed as 
the condition of its loan. Faced with the prospect of failure the new 
Association gathering up all its resources offered to raise the sum of 
two millions as required by the Government, but on the other hand it 
fixed the interest at the higher rate of 8 per cent, claiming at the same 
time the concession of exclusive rights with regard to the Indian 
trade. This offer satisfied the needs of the Government, and those 
who made it were therefore assured of official support. A bill was 
consequently introduced in Parliament in their favour, and on the 
London Co*'ipany presenting a petition against it, they were informed 
that if they would provide the necessary sum on the same terms 
as iheir opponents, their privileges would be confirmed and continued. 
It is not clear why the Old Company declined this offer, but circumstan- 
ces being what they were, they should have realized that their refusal 
entailed their inevitable defeat. The House of Commons thereupon 
passed the Bill, and the House of Lords after full deliberation did like- 
wise, the bill thus becoming law with the King’s assent on July 
5, 1698. 

Although the Old Company would not strain its resources by 
undertaking the large loan stipulated for the King’s Government it 
made a strenuous fight in the House of Lords for the preservation of 
what it deemed its juridical rights and position. It was represented 
by two of the most eminent counsel of the day. Sir Thomas Powis and 

^ Some Consideration Offered Touching the East India Affairs, pamphlet, 
Bodtoan, 
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Sir Bartholomew Shower, who expatiated on what the Company had 
accomplished in increasing the wealth of the nation by developing the 
trade with India under its original charter several times confirmed 
and renewed To this the opposing counsel responded that its rights 
were held under a terminal condition of three years’ notice, that it was 
ultra vtres for the King to grant without the sanction of Parliament 
exclusive rights, and that such rights being based on past and present 
expenditure ot money would, were they granted, have no moral 
sanction. 

By this Act a Corporation was created to which the King might 
grant a charter with the sanction of the Legislature. The subscribers 
to the loan which provfdecl the foundation of the new arrangement 
were to form a corporate body under the style of the General Society. 
The next step was the appointment by His Majesty of Commissioners 
to receive subscriptions, and books were open ;d to that effect at 
Mercers’ Hall in Cheapside on Thursday, July 14, 1698, at 9 a.m. 
The list was closed on Saturday, July 16, when the whole amount had 
been subscribed Twenty-four persons were appointed Trustees for 
the General Society and the same number chosen as Directors of the 
New Company.^ The constitution was similai to that of the Old 
Company. There were many distinguished subscribers to the loan and 
among them the Commissioners of the Treasury who, in order to 
encourage the public, placed a sum of .^10,000 in the name of the King. 
Sir William Wilson Hunter in his book gives the impression that the 
King himself contributed this, but the transaction was, in actual fact, 
between the Treasury and the Company.® The Old Company, with 
astute foresight, invested through John Dubois 315,000, thus be- 
coming the largest shareholder and most influential partner in the 
General Society. This stroke secured half the trade of India for the 
Old Company 

On September 5, a royal charter was sealed in favour of ‘ The 
English Company trading to the Bast Indies.’ It contained important 
clauses. The New or English Company was empowered to trade to 
the extent of their capital, to augment their capital stock and erect 
Courts of Judicature in India as the Old Company had done. One 

^ See London Gazette, July 11, 18, 25 , August 8, 1698. 

* See p 136 of John Company by Sir William Poster and compare it with p, 318| 
vol. 11, of A History of British India, by Sir W W. Hunter. 
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highly important provision contained in the charter was that a duty of 
5 per cent on all Indian imports should be ear-marked for the mainten- 
ance of ambassadors appointed by the King on the nomination of 
the Company. Parliament had now established its right to control the 
terms governing the Indian trade and from this time forward import- 
ant changes in the Company’s constitution required legislative 
sanction. The New Company was granted a Coat of Arms with the 
motto Auspkio Regis et Senatus Anglim — ‘ a clever intimation that the 
Company’s privileges rested alike on a royal charter and an Act of 
Parliament.’ ‘ 

Within a few days after the charter was granted, the Company 
proposed to send an ambassador to the Court of the Great Mughal 
and subsequently nominated Sir William Norris, Bart., m.p. The Old 
Company, having watched these proceedings with grave anxiety, sent 
information of them to their President and Council at Fort St George. 
They pointed out tnat Norris’ mission would, in their opinion, injure 
English trade m India and expressed the hope that with the help of 
their own agents they might frustrate the designs of the New 
Company. At the same time they intimated a desiie to send out Di. 
Charles Davenant, m.p., ‘ a person of eminent parts and experience. 
Similar information was sent also to the other agents in India ; but 
ultimately the, proposal was dropped. 

The New Company, before their Ambassador’s departure, 
appointed Presidents for the three chief seats of trade in India They 
were— for Bengal, Sir Edward Littleton , for Masulipatam, Mr. John 
Pitt ; and for Surat, Sir Nicholas Waite. These were invested with 
Consular rank that they might have a better standing than the 
Presidents of the Old Company. Early in January, 1698, Sir Edward 
Littleton received his commission and instructions. He was to 
enquire as to the trade privileges enjoyed by the English throughout 
the Mughal’s dominions, the phirmaunds on which these were based 
and to find out if they ought to be increased. The Court of Directors 

* See p. 27 of Relics of the East India Company, 

* Dr. Davenant was the son of Sir William Davenant the poet. He became a 
Commissioner of Excise during the reign of James II, and his book on the 
Balance of Trade contained many libels on the Ministry. He was a member of 
the House of Commons, but never made his mark as a speaker. See vol. ii, p. 
398 of Hyde Correspondence, edited by Singer, B.M. See also pp. 139, 1S4-5 of 
Letter Book 10, India 0£5ce. 
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desired information and advice on these points and to be furnished, if 
possible, with copies of the phirmaunds. He was further instructed 
also to send copies to Sir William Norris, with notes of any infringe- 
ments to which they might have been subjected. The same 
instructions, with slight variations, were given to Consul Pitt. Those 
to Sir Nicholas Waite expressly enjoined him to give the Ambassador 
all possible assistance. The Directors hoped that a sum of ;^20,000 
would cover the expenses of the embassy, but laid emphasis on their 
preference for its expeditious conclusion even at considerably greater 
cost.^ 

Littleton arrived with the Antelope'^ at Ballasore Roads on July 4, 
1699. About three weeks later he announced himself as President of 
the English Company end Consul for the English nation in Bengal to 
Mr. John Beard, President of the Old Company and his Council. At 
the same time he reported the appoiiitment of an Ambassador. Then 
ensued a lengthy correspondence between the two rival Presidents as 
to the respective positions of the two Companies. Beard declined to 
acknowledge Littleton’s authority ® Nevertheless the latter soon had 
his Council constituted and his factory organized. 

Consul John Pitt on the Degrave anchored in Madras Roads on 
July 28, having been preceded on the 3rd by the London with his 
principal factors aboard. He at once announced his character and 
standing, in terms similar to those used by Littleton, to his namesake, 
President Thomas Pitt, at Fort St. George The latter bluntly 
declined to acknowledge his authority, sent him a ‘ scurrilous letter ’ 
and would neitner order a salute nor lower his flag at the Consul’s 
orders. Consul Pitt then sailed for Masulipatam where he arrived in 
August and lost no time in constituting a Council and organizing a 
factory. Later on he sent to President Thomas Pitt a communica- 
tion in which he demanded that his commission should be publicly 
read at Fort St. George. To this the Old Company’s President 
responded on August 23, with a defiant Order in Council, that none 
were to obey orders from Consul Pitt oi the English Company. 

^ See O. C. SS, part i , also Letter Book, xi, p. 48. 

“ This ship and three others formed the first equipment, for the English 
Company carried altogether in stock and goods to the value of ;^225,700. See 
Bruce’s Annals. 

’ Sec Rawl. A. 302, Bodleian. 
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Sir Nicholas Waite did not arrive at Bombay till January 11, 1699- 
1700. Like his colleagues in Bengal and Masuhpatam he announced 
himself as the King’s Minister and Consul-General to Sir John Gayer, 
representative of the Old Company. He got the same reception as the 
other two and finding he could make no impression on Gayer and his 
Council sailed for Surat where he arrived on January 19, There he 
notified his Commission to the President and Council of the London 
Company, ordered them to strike St, George’s flag and to hoist his 
own. They refused to comply and were supported by the Mughal 
Governor, Dianat Khan,> who informed Waite that no commission 
from the King of England had authority at Surat unless it was duly 
admitted by order of the Mughal. Regarding all this as an affront to 
his official dignity, Waite, after a long correspondence with the 
President of the Old Company, resolved to use force Accordingly 
on January 27, he landed two ship-captains and forty men at Swally 
with orders to haul down the Old Company’s flag This action was 
taken as an insult to his master by the Mughal Governor, and resented 
as such by him ® At Surat Waite also, like the others, constituted a 
Council, choosing men who appeared best qualified in his judgment. 

News of the New Company’s formation had reached Surat some 
time ahead of its officials. The Shrewsbury Galhy, an interloping 
ship, had araved on April 7, 1699, and brought a letter to one Thomas 
Lucas containing full information of recent events in England.® The 
news that an Ambassador was coming out to India created a sensation 
at Surat and was warmly welcomed by the interlopers there. On the 
Mughal Governor hearing of all this he summoned President Colt of 
the Old Company together with certain of his colleagues and several 
well-known Indian merchants to meet him, Mr, Lucas produced the 
Act of Parliament and the President declared he would acknowledge it. 
He pointed out to the Goveinor, however, that even under the terms 
of the Act the Old Company might still trade freely for three years yet 
and would uphold their rights. He further assured the Governor that 
under any circumstances the Old Company would pay their debts. 
Thereupon the Governor, having obtained from the members present 

» Succeeded Amanat Khan in January 1699-1700. 

• See Bruce’s Annals, 

® See O.C. 55, part i, India Office. 
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an undertaking not to leave the town without his knowledge, allowed 
them to withdraw from his presence.’ 

Returning now to events m England, we find a stern struggle in 
progress, between the rival Companies lespecting their rights and 
privileges The Old Company faced the situation boldly knowing that 
their charter would be valid still for three years , further, as corporate 
subscribers to the General Society, they had a right to continue 
trading even aftei the expiry of their charter. Possessing already forts 
and factories in India, they determined to prosecute their trade there 
with even greater zeal, and instructed their agents accordingly. Pro- 
fessor Scott says,* The Old .Company owing to its longer establishment 
in India had the advantage of a larger share in the trade than the Act 
allowed, but it was subject to obstacles thrown in its way by the House 
of Commons in the interest of the New Company.’® At the very 
outset Sir John Gayer was instructed to secure from the Mughal 
immediately a phirmaund in order to forestall the Ambassador in his 
efforts on behalf of the New Company. The agents at Fort St. 
George and m Bengal were also instructed to consolidate their 
position there. 

Meanwhile the New Company had suggested a compromise. 
Being in financial straits and their stock having depreciated, they made 
overtures towards coalition with the Old Company.® The latter, at a 
General Court of Adventurers on January 13, 1698-9, expressed their 
willingness to agree and remitted consideration of the matter to the 
Grand Committee consisting of fifty-two members At a further 
meeting on February 7, it was lesolved that seven members of the 
Old Company should be empowered to treat with seven of the New 
Company. The fourteen met in the Skinner’s Hall on March 22. 
Before this, however, an Act continuing the Old Company as a 
coiporation was passed on February 24, 1699. Following on this the 
King, while assuring them of his favour and protection, recommended 
union between the Cornpanies to their serious consideration. 
Protracted negotiations regarding the settlement of stock between the 
Companies went on almost to the end of the year. At last, on 
December 22, 1699, at a meeting in Skinner’s Hall, something like a 

» See O. C. 54. 

® See Joint-Siock Companies, by W. R. Scott, C. U. Press. 

® Peter Amber, 
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deadlock occurred and the parties separated without reaching 
agreement.^ Persistent efforts to damage the credit of the New 
Company culminated m 1701 when agents of the Old Company 
engineered a run on the Bank of England which had lent money to the 
former. By this means it was hoped to cripple or curtail the New 
Company’s activities in India.* 

There were some who imagined that the foundation of the New 
Company was a political move engineered by the Dutch with a view 
to destroy English trade and influence in India. This suggestion 
will not bear critical examination for although William III was 
a thorough-going Dutchman and took little thought of promoting 
English interests except in so far as they tended to further his own 
ambitious policy on the Continent, he was fully conscious of the fact 
that the one sure way of endangering his own position would be by 
taking any steps calculated to revive the scarcely healed naval and 
colonial strife between the two states which were so recently united 
in his own person. The naval co-operation of England was essential 
to the maintenance of his hold on the Channel, and his thoughts were 
concentrated on the recovery of his losses on land confirmed in great 
part by the treaty of peace recently signed at Ryswyck. 

At the time when Sir William Norris arrived as Ambassador in 
India and during the immediately succeeding period the English factor- 
ies were in a precarious condition owing to uncertainty in the situation 
of the two Companies both in India and at home As already noted. 
Company’s servants were held responsible for piracies and so suffered 
much at the hands of the Mughal Governors who continued demanding 
large sums to indemnify the Emperor’s subjects for their losses. To 
these troubles there was added the great probability of civil war 
owing to Aurangzib’s advanced age. There was also the latter’s 
almost ceaseless warfare with the Marathas. Disorder and law- 
lessness seemed to prevail everywhere. The Mughal Empire was held 
together only by the continued existence of the aged Emperor. 
Professor Sarkar justly remarked : ‘ He, surrounded by sycophants 
and nobles of his own creation, who had neither the courage to correct 
his errors, nor the honesty to give disinterested advice, was drawing 
near the end of his days.’ 


^ See Ms. Rawl A. 302. 


* See Joint-Stock Companies, by Scott, 
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The state of affairs between the two Companies, their conflicting 
claims and clashing interests, has been explained in the preceding 
pages. Something also has been said about the position in India 
where the alien Mughal dynasty had reached its zenith and was 
approaching its decline which was destined to proceed rapidly This 
exoidium seemed necessary to explain the circumstances under 
which Sir William Norris was to make the attempt to discharge his 
dual mission as Kmg William’s Ambassador and as the representative 
of the New Company which, without the knowledge and beyond the 
ken of the ruling powers m India, claimed to have acquired the sole 
and exclusive right of trading within their dominion so far as the 
English nation was concerned. 

HARIHAR DAS. 


\Note —The above article is a more detailed and complete study of this subject 
than the one which appeared m the May-June (1925) number of the Calcutta 
Review — H D ] 
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The Kalabhras in South India 

BY 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar 

Tamil Lextcm Hue, Madras University 

South Indian inscriptions, not to speak of South Indian literature men- 
tion a people called Kalabhras. They seem to have been a powerful 
tribe who held sway over the whole of South India for several years 
together. Some of the kings who belonged to this dynasty appear 
to have been powerful soldiers who were able to defeat the ancient 
Tamil kings and bring them to utter subjection. The identity of these 
Kajabhras is yet an unsolved problem. The question has engaged the 
attention of scholars like the late Gopinatha Row, A. Rangaswami 
Sarasvati and Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Mi Gopinatha Row^ 
in a footnote on p. 49 to his edition the Anbil Plates of Sundara Chola 
remarks : ‘ Suvaran Maran alias Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan II, is that 
Muttaraiyar who came to receive Nandivarman Pallavamalla according 
to a mutilated inscription found in the Vaikuntanathapperumal temple 
at Conjeevaram.* 6uvaran Marap is styled Kalvara-Kalvan, the 
Kalvan of Kalavans. The word Kalavara might probably have been 
rendered into Sanskrit Kalabhia. Thus in the opinion of Mr. Gopi- 
natha Row, the Kalabhras might be identified with the Mutturaiyars. 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is also of the opinion that the Kalabhras 
were Kalvar of the region immediately north of Topdiamandalam 
belonging to the same family as that of the Muttaraiyar. ^ But exa- 
mining the epigraphical references in the light of literature, there is no 
satisfactory evidence to identify thfe Kalabhras with the Mutturaiyars. 
On the other hand there is strong testimony to indicate that these 
Kalabhras are different from them. From the inscriptions at Sendalai^ 
and other places, Muttaraiyars appear to have been the viceroys of the 


^ Eptgraphta Indtca, vol. xv, April 1919. 

• History of the Pallavas, Intro., pp. xxii and xxiii, 

* Eptgraphia Indtca, vol. xiii, pp. 136 
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Pallavas and their powerful adherents in the south. According to the 
Vaikuptanathaperumal temple inscription at Conjeevaram, a Muttarai- 
yan came to receive Nandivarman Pallavamalla at his installation. 
This means these Muttaraiyars were on friendly terms with the 
Pallavas. In another inscription of the same Pallava monarch — 
Korramangalam plates^ occurs the following informing lines: — 

Here the Kalabhras figure among those royal chieftains who were 
on mimical terms with the Pallavamalla. The absence of mention of 
the Muttaraiyars and the mention of the Kalabhras in this Korramanga- 
lam plates proves that the Kalabhras are a quite different people 
from the Muttaraiars, the ally-chieftains of the Pallava monarch. 

Again these kings are called Kalabhras in the Velvikudi plates. 
They are so described even in the Tamil portions of that historic docu- 
ment and that in verse. If ‘ Kalabhra ’ is a Sanskrit mutilation of the 
word ‘ Kalvar ’ and these kings are really Muttaraiyars or Kalvars, they 
would have been called in their pure form as Kalvars In the Tamil 
inscriptions and not in the corrupted Sanskrit form. But, on the other 
hand, even in composing the verses the poet seems to have been pareful 
to preserve the name ‘ Kalabhra.’ Neither could it be suggested that 
they fought shy of the word ‘ Kalvar ’ as a term of reproach for in 
those ancient days that name seems to have been considered as an 
honour by that community. So one chieftam called ‘ Pulli ’ is styled 
‘ Kalvar Koman ’ m the Sangham works and another Perumbidugu 
Mutturayan boasts himself as ‘ Kalvara-kalvan or ‘ the Kalvan of 
Kalvans ’ in the Sendalai Pillar inscriptions. So the Kalabhras could 
not be the Muttarayars or Kalvars as has been conjectured by some 
scholars. 

The Kalappalar were a well-known dynasty of people who figured 
prominently and foi a very long time m the history of South India 
and they seem to belong to the Vellala community. There are a 

* Vide Sen Tamil, vol. xxu, pp. 196 ff. 
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number of references to them both in literary and epigraphical 
records. From the Tiruppugalur inscription, we bear of a Kalappajaraja 
by name Nerkupram Kijar. This chieftain is Nerkuprava^iar 
referred to in the Tiruppugalur-andadi,^ and a contemporary of 
Ottakkuttar.^ Again the name of the father of Maikandadevar, the 
chief of the ^aiva Santhana-acharya is Achyuta Kalappalar. In my 
opinion he must have belonged to the Kalappala family. Still again 
belong to this family Vadamalai, one of the Tamil ministers of 
Krishnadeva Raya, and his brother Haridasa, the author of Iruiamaya- 
vilakkam. These are some members of the Kalappalar family of a 
later date. Among the early chieftains of this family, Kurruva- 
Nayanar, one of the sixty-three Nayanmars, celebrated by Saint 
Sundaramurti in Tu'utiondattokat^ seems to have been a prominent 
figure. Nambiandar Nambi refers to this Nayanar with the epithet 
^ s&ruunen-^Stu ’ That Kurruvanayanar was a great 

warrioi who brought the powerful Tamil kings to subjection and held 
aloft his victorious banner is seen from references made by Sekkijar.** 
Another point of greater interest is that in spite of the fact of his 
having conquered all the laud he held out a request to TiJIaival-anda- 
par (Brahmans of Chidambaram) to have him duly crowned. They re- 
fused to crown him, as he was a member of the VeJlaJa caste who were 
debarred f/om being crowned according to the then existing customs 
of the land Thereafter Kurruva Nayanar appealed to the God ^iva 
enshrined in Tillai (Chidambaram), and the Lord was pleased to grant 


^ “ ^/rQstr€BsrL^ Qoipsk^ppm sefrMea>p^ QsireiY (Cpevtrjih) 

2 * ^isnuuiretr Qearp^girp ojirmrearmpir^s seSp^eopQiu 
® pQ^^iu i^ireoQtXiffoeorr QLL/r(Ti^Qsir^eor ^eappiresr 

Qsiraap QaQQsjp settuuirm^Qiu ^p^ojCear'^^ 

{Tirutthoniar Tiruvandddt) 

^ ‘ QjeSojfr mtojeSOiueoeoir iLu^uu(Buu[Tir 

Quir(7^€^6ar Qpi^eii sjrmrurflaj wesiatunp QufrdSJp ^sio^psa 
LDQ^(QisJ uirtULfireB mesIlpQpir QppeBruurpQi; tr 

QwQ^^tiyBJ «06fl fbfrajr^[S&s>p Q'SF(^Qar Qu>&>fr(^rr ’ 

*■ QwicsrjS eSSBsriiSear Oeuiip/r Qp&sr^sir ueoQp(t^Q<3^ 

Q^drjgn ipwmup ai&ipQpL^pga^ tufreasp ^pmQs(i^k£t 

umrpatr LBdsbispmirpu> mtefmtrQi^eoeOfrisj aojfr/BjpQpL^ 

^9srjp! Qunr^fu QQ}^eo(rQpes)u.iu ntruSh^rr ’ 

(QufftiULjfffrmrUi s^pjDiw*^ 
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him his sandals With this, it is said, that he continued 

to rule the land. 

Again a still more remaikable chief of this line was Achyuta. He 
also conqueied the Chola, Chera and Pandya kings of the south and 
reigned over the whole of the Tamil land. There is an interesting 
reference to his prowess and valour found in the Tamil Nwvalar 
Chantat^ Here the three Tamil kings who had been subjugated 
by Achyuta Kalappalan give vent to the greatness of the conquering 
king. While the Chera and the Chdla monarchs hailed his own splendid 
prowess m battle, the proud Pandya king spoke incidentally of his 
greatness humbled by the might of the Kalappaja. Hence he was 
punished by anothei iron chain, which was only released on the Pandya 
singing the glories of Achyuta. There is again another ref erence to his 
meiitorious deeds found mentioned in a long Kah verse. ^ What is more 
valuable is that stanza is attributed to an ancient poet Vilakkattanar ; 


1 ' jfl4^ST0a€fruurrfffr6^ ^osmiSiLuGurr^ (tpQojfh^iram uiru^Luesisy * 

(ipppm ^2feiiruy<SBsr®0(«5 Q^rBQme^ 
pdssrShtrppirir Qpppuiffi — sSsar^ir 

Qpirs!-(5SBnsja<sF <F/»0®0r/E/@ OpiHpQptrp pir^ 

^!ra-68snBj(^ iL^srpGsrQpp ppsi^ — Q^uebr umjp.uu^ 

ffGjpfftpp QjfsfBirefr — 

Q€sirL^L^€S(B QLDireBi^uS^ia Q^sn-Q^sfopir arrppdsreouj 
Qeai^i^^^ QLDfT&oiT l£I(^' — uiTlp-iLIJp 
‘ (^<cs>piLf6rrfr QjfsiQffirfr skjrQeu 
(sSmptugii ^lass €f90fkpiresr — Qp&DpeaLDiufreo 
pir^ uj60ia^p(r n^^pQpesr 
QSartUfrear (su&djt^ — U/r6^5Tip.iu65r UfTlp^UJ^ 

‘ u(ti^lul96ot <sp(5 6i96Dra0 3L.uu Quirtlt^iSiebr uir^LjLUjeor utl^uj^. 

Qa)fljr Q^trpp^tr 

Qi^Sfr QjL^/su-Qeoesr (^irpptrir*^QJL^SL.eoir 
QpearsL-. QeoesfQj^nppniT ^eodsoiu^sr pireariBpesr 
QpGsr^esiu.^<ssr (rr^/rd(^ Qpffs^'* (^piS^/Bireueoir ^rB&s>p ) 

2 ‘ jtj(B^p QeoirQ^tilp ujeij^ QLDmiQ^iresr 

Qp(t(B«Lpp Qs!r(Bthy,L-^ u«4lQL-^«fr DfririSIp 
«95UjG'SOfr® ssediBp QsirSojffiu 

Ljuu^p^ pi^^^eiMSLj Cu/r/r<?€w 
QpsTesr^Qp^ir sl^^&hk 
^G srguLj ^Q(fi ii/0A(®Cfi;/r OsrerOiw ’ 


{Y&pparunk<d{ikkartkai^ u. lOS ^ 
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and more interesting is the fact that Amitasagarar, the author 
of the Karikai has included these lines in his work. He belongs 
roughly to the eleventh century a.d.^ From the lines of Vi|akkat- 
tanar it is evident that Achyuta had subjugated the three South 
Indian kings. Achyuta was also known as Nandi from the literary 
evidence available.* 

These references unmistakably show that both Achyuta and Kurruva- 
Nayanar were two celebrated kings of the Kalappala line. It is indeed 
difficult to fix their dates From the commencement of the seventh 
century A b. the kings who ruled South India were the Pandyas and 
the Pallavas. They were very powerful and no one dared to disturb 
them. Hence it is reasonable to assume that these Kalappalars must 
have held sway some time b3fore the seventh century a.b. To this 
extent again the Ve}vikudi grants bear witness. In this all important 
grant there occurs 

^^^eirojifiuj luseoisS 

seeuirQar^fsi ssSlujODir^^ €aiSisQait6da((£i’^'^ 

It means that the Kalabhra defeated the three ancient kings of 
the land and took possession of the whole (country). 

Here it must be noted that the Kalabhra is called KaltyaraSan. 
It has been ingeniously suggested that this may refer to the 
Kalikula mJhtioned m the Kopparam inscription of Pulukesin II.^ 
The term KahyaraSan simply means ‘ a cruel king*. This inter- 
pretation is found in the ancient works Jlvaka<hintSLmani^ and 
Chm&mani, Most important of all is the use of the term in that very 
sense in the Velvikudi grant itself in speaking about Nedunjadaiyan : 

Q/eSI^&nru QurreSlsSiQ^Q)'^ The Kalabhra king of 

the Velvikudi grant must refer either to Achyuta or Kurruva Nayanar. 
For the term KUrruvan simply connotes the same idea as the expression 

^ Vide my article in the Journal of Indian History^ vol. ii 

® ^^QuiTQ^eisiL^ Qjeirirs OmirQ^eiDL^ 

Qoi^pu unerrff^ 8ie^ U)&rU)Qipi^ 

Qu0U)l/« QairCoj 

uffeijpeo /Bn-€S€oir« sifiCp . Yapparumkala Vtruiit 

® Epigraphta Indica^ vol. xviii, p. 306 

^ «frsQm(ssr^mi &sS\ij€i5iU 2823.) 

iLfsofOmeoeon tSd^Q^sirsfr QojQjfdiQiBirdtSu 
Qu(r0m pirdserQuirmBi^ UippparQp^\ (@®(r/r. 802.) 
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Kahyaralan. It is indeed unfortunate we have not been able again to 
determine definitely whether Achyuta or Kurruva Nayanar are 
identical, or, if different, who is the earlier. 

In the connection Mr. Rangaswami Saiaswati mentions a reference 
by Buddhadatta to a Kajamba king Achyuta Vikrama ruling over 
the Chola country from Kaverippaftinam.^ This Buddhadatta was 
the contempoiary of the great Buddhagosha who lived in the fifth 
century a.d., Mr. Saraswati properly observes that the dynasty called 
the ‘ Kadambas ’ could not be the Kadambas because the latter ruled at 
that time only the north-west of the Deccan with their capital at 
Vaijayanti or Banavasi an.d not the Chola country, and that the term 
must be derived from the word ‘ Kalabhra ’ since they were the ruling 
powers in the Tamil country. But Mr, Saraswati calls the dynasty as 
‘ Kalamba ’ and the king as Achyuta Vikrama only. In the original 
Pali texts for the word ‘ Kalamba ’ a different reading is also given 
as ‘ Kalabbha ’ which more approximates to the word ‘ Kajabhra ’ and 
for the word ‘ Vikrama ’ theie is also anothei reading as Vikranta 
(the powerful).* The Sanskrit word ‘ Kajabhra ’ changes to ‘ Kajabbha * 
in Paji. And the Pah term ‘ Kalabbha ’ becomes ‘ Kalappar ’ and 
‘ Kajappajar ’ in Tamil as — jy0Q)/r =:jy0o;/re«r ir, dam — 

daiarirerir, tuiu>irz=:^u>mireitir. So Achyuta-Kalappalan mentioned in the 
Tamil Navalar Charitai and Yapparu7igalam is none other than the 
‘ Kajabbha Achyuta, the Powerful ’ referred to by Buddhadatta. 
Probably he was the first king who subjugated the three Tamil kings 
after the Sangham Age and so marked the beginning of a new epoch 
in the later part of the fifth century a.d. 

Examining this with the dates as given in the Velvikudi and other 
grants we are able to come to some satisfactory conclusion. From the 
Vejvikudi plates and Anamalai inscriptions it is evident that King 
Pandiyan Neduncadaiyan must have come to the throne some time 
before a.i>, 770. The Vejvikudi grant is simply the regranting of the 
village of Velvikudi to Narchingan, a member of the Brahman family 
of Narkorran, to whom the self-same grama was given as a gift by the 
Pandya King PalSalai Mudukiidumipperuvajiidi. It is said that after 
the original gift, the Kajabhras took possession of the land, and 

* Journal of the Mythic Society, vol xv, April, 1919. 

• I am indebted for this reference to Prof. P. T Srinivasa Iyengar, Reader in 
History of the Madras University, 
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dispossessed, among others, this donee of his gift of the village. But 
when these Kalabhras had been driven away and the Pan^ya kings 
once again resumed their rule, the village was regranted. A list of 
the Pan^ya kings in succession is given and this throws much welcome 
light on the otherwise dark period of our history. The Pandya king 
who expelled the Kalabhras and retook the kingdom was Kadumkon, 
and from Kadumkon to Nedunjadaiyan, there are six generations. 
Therefore the Kajabhra power must have terminated roughly about 
A.D. 600. It IS just possible that the Kalabhra’s sovereignty could 
have extended for more than two centuries, i.e. the latei part of the 
fifth, sixth and the commencement of the seventh centuiies. 


NOTE 

In this learned article Pandit Raghavaiyangar seeks, with his usual learning, 
to establish two theses (1) that the Kalabhras were Vellala Kalappalar and not 
the Kalvar or Kalavar-Muttarayar, and (2) that Achyuta Kalappalar of literature is 
the Achyuta Vikrama or Vikranta of Buddhadatta, and the Kalabhra king who 
subverted the ^angam political order of Tamil India 

In regard to (1) the learned Pundit^s contention that the Muttaraiyar were 
Pallava viceroys friendly to Nandivarman Pallavamalla, while the Kalabhras are 
counted enemies on the authority of the Korrangudi plates. The passage quoted 
m note 2, on p 2 states the facts that the Kalabhras along with other monarchs 
were awaiting the ro] !;.l convenience for audience This, friends might do as well 
as foes, as long as they recognized the superior position of Nandivarman This 
can hardly be regarded decisive enough to prove the thesis. Kalvar or Kalavar 
at first may develop, in process of time, into Vels and Vellalas ultimately. 

In regard to (2) Achyuta Kalappalar may prove to be Achyuta Vikrama or 
Vikranta. He was ruler of Puhar and the Chola country, according to Buddha- 
datta, and ruler over the Kalabhras, He could hardly be regarded as the subvator 
of the ^angam political order and resumer of the Brahmadeya of VHvikudi The 
passage quoted from the Yapparungala Virutti m note 2 on p 5 shews him as one 
liberal m making gifts to Brahmans and could hardly be equated with one 
descnbed as Kaliyarasan in Tamil The learned Pundit takes him to have had 
the name Nandi as an alternative on the authority of the line of this quotation 
The line previous describes him as King Achyuta, the lord of the hill, Nandi. This 
geographical position of Achyuta may turn out fatal to the learned Pundit 
identification— 
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This Ajmpatra was first published in the Marathi Monthly Vtvtdha- 
dydnavtst&ra in 1875 and 1876. The original manuscript from which 
it was printed seems to have been lost. It was reprinted in the same 
Magazine m 1890 and 1891. It has been printed in a book form in 
1923 and again in 1926. There are a few places in it which are quite 
unintelligible. They cannot be made intelligible without getting the 
original manuscript. It was issued on November 21, 1716, by 
Sambhaji of Kolhapur (1712-1760). Ramachandrapant Amatya is 
responsible for the contents. The importance of the work is due to 
Ramachandrapant’s knowledge of Maratha state policy and the 
political events during the most important period of Maratha history 
from 1672 to 1717. He took part in the establishment of Svarniya 
under Sivaji, in its protection under Rajaram and Tarabai, and in the 
civil war between Tarabai and Shahu. His observations and personal 
experience of Maratha state policy are recorded in this Ajnapatra or 
Rajanlti. It mainly relates to the methods and principles of Sivaji the 
Great. They were approved of as the best, and laid down as the 
standard to be followed This AfrUlpatra consists of nine chapters 
relating to various aspects of state policy. It seems to have been 
written when Rajaram was alive (1700), but issued later in 1716 under 
Sambha]i’s order. 


Its Contents 

1. Troubles of the Kingdom during the War of Independence. 

2. Troubles of the Kingdom during the War of Independence — 
{continmd). 

3. The General Principles of State Policy and Organization. 

4. Administrative and Ministerial Policy and Organization. 

5. Commercial Policy. 

6. Policy towards Wafandars. 

7. Policy regarding Hereditary Vriitis and Inams, 

8. Policy about Forts and their Construction and Organization. 

9. Naval Policy. 

11 
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These headings to the various chapters are not in the original, but 
I have added them for an easy understanding of the contents of the 
various chapters. 

Ramachandra Nilkanfha AmMya was born about 1650. His early 
life was spent with his father who was the Amatya of Sivaji till 1672. 
After his father’s death the work was done by Ramachandrapant. 
Thus he knew Sivaji’s policy and methods quite intimately. During 
Rajaram’s reign (1689-1700) he was one of the leading ministers of the 
state. He protected Mahara$tra, fought against the Moguls while Rajara 
was at Jinji in the south. He was given the title of Hukumat Payiha 
or one who carried out the king’s orders by Rajaram. After Rajaram’s 
death he took a leading part in maintaining the vigoui and courage of 
the people by exhorting them in such words ‘ now it is your duty to 
protect the kingdom. The whole reputation rests with you.’ It was 
he who contributed to the success of the Marathas during Tarabai’s 
regency. He was very honest, active, biave, industrious and well 
versed in political affairs. 

According to G. S Sardesai he was in favour of Shahu’s return 
and rule over Maharastra But Tarabai threatened him and later 
persuaded him to join her side. Then he worked for her against 
Shahu. But Tarabai did not trust him completely She once imprisoned 
him owing to suspicion, but again released him and conducted the 
administration through him. Later Tarabai and her son Sivaji were 
imprisoned, and Rajasbai and her son Sambhaji came to power in 
A.D 1712 at Kolhapur and Ramachandrapant helped them. He died 
in or about a.d. 1717. His Rajamti is one of the greatest literary 
legacies relating to the War of Maratha Independence and the 
principles of state policy which the great Sivaji laid down It is for 
the first time translated here into English. 

S. V PUNTAMBEKAR, 

Hindu University , Benaress. 
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The Ajnapatra or Royal Edict 

Relating to the Principles of Maratha State Policy 
CHAPTER I 

THE TROUBLES OF THE KINGDOM DURING THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Royal Ordbr 

Hail ^ri, in the year forty-two of the Coronation Era, the 
Samvatsar^ being Manmath by name, dated the fourth of the white 
half of Marga^irsa, Thursday, His Majesty Sriraj’a Sambhu* Chhatra- 
pati, an ornament to the race of Ksattriyas, ordered his minister 
Ramachandra Pandit Amatya, well- versed m all the afiEaiis of the 
state, treasure of confidence, honoured by the king and adorned with 
the glory of the state, as follows : — 

The Condition of the Kingdom at the Time of Sambhaji’s 

Accession 

When Hib Majesty^ ascended the throne the desires of ail were 
satisfied. The whole condition of the kingdom was thoroughly con- 
sidered. Therein he found that, owing to the great calamity into 
which it had fallen, all the servants of the state, high and low, were 
distressed. Some did not know what to do about their maintenance and 
had become discouraged ; some who had by their hereditary and loyal 
service acquired name and fame in the kingdom, had lost their courage, 
had abandoned completely their hereditary privileges and power, and 
had become dependent on others , some had taken to unjust ways of 
life, thinking that iniquitous (disloyal) methods were the only means 
of securing their subsistence ; and the faith that this^ was their only 
kingdom, and that kingdom had only one aim had completely 
disappeared. 

^ November 21, 1716. 

® Sambhaji, the second son of Rajaram ruled at Kolhapur from a.D. 1712-1760. 
He was born m a.d. 1697 

® Sambhaji. * Svarajya, i.e. MaharS^Jra. 
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Sambh A ll’s Policy 

When such was the state of affairs, His Majesty pondered well 
over all this in his mind, and realizing that this kingdom^ was 
exclusively a divine gift, and that it should increase and prosper was 
the great desiie of God, and that, accordingly. He had willed that His 
Majesty should acquire the fame of augmenting the welfare of the 
kingdom, and remembering God with a firm and full faith, used, by 
the power of His Grace, his keen judgment in dealing with this 
disorganized state of affairs, conciliated those pious and hereditary 
state servants who were intelligent and well experienced, by adopt- 
ing measures which would attract and hold them, and by gradually 
training their understanding made all of them devoted to and 
industrious in their work according to their abilities. Thus all the 
people got protection from the laws and regulations laid down by His 
Majesty, felt secure against small troubles as well as against great 
dangers such as those of foreign invasions, felt freed from anxiety 
about their wealth and fame acquired hereditarily, and, without bearing 
any other desire or design in mind, devoted themselves wholeheartedly 
to the cause of their sovereign. 

The Failure of Aurangzeb’s Invasion 
This kingdom was invaded by a powerful foe in the person of 
Aurangzeb * He used all his valour and all his resources in wealth 
and other things for the destruction and conquest of this kingdom. 
All his attempts, however, proved fruitless by the favour of God. ”The 
result was thst he got tired in his efforts, turned back and died. But 
having had to fight with Aurangzeb who held sovereignty over fifty- 
four states, who had incomparable resouices in army, territory and 
treasury, nay, who was well known on this earth as the Emperor of 
Delhi resembling another Lord of the world, and to defeat whom 
called for the utmost efforts, and not canvassed with little trouble, 
the people in the whole kingdom in consequence suffered heavily 
on account of the severe fighting between the contending parties. 

The Effects of Adrangzeb’s Invasion 
Many kinds of articles of merchandize could not be imported 
from various distant countries and islands. And many soldiers also, 

* SvarSjya, i.e. Mabarastra. ® from a.d 1682 lo 1707. 
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who believed firmly that ‘ the servants whose lives are lost in the 
cause of then master attain that state which even the sages and yogis 
do not reach,’ went to heaven whilst fighting in the cause of their 
master in accordance with the duties of K§atra.> Some having lost 
their armies got confounded in their valour aud went over to the 
enemy. Some, seeing their master given up to vices like the enemy, 
usurped, with an idea of holding them independently, parts of 
territories and forts which had been made over to their possession 
by the king in his blindness caused by the darkness of his wicked 
understanding. In various places persons, rising like the crescent 
moon owing to the weakness of government, began to quarrel against 
one another. During these adverse times minor chiefs such as 
Shyamalas® got their oppprtunity and became firmly rooted. The 
remaining parts of the country became desolate, and foits got 
exhausted of military provisions. Only the idea of the state remained. 

SiVAJi THE Great Created the Kingdom. His Work 

If one were to ponder over this situation, each one of the 
events was the cause of a sure calamity. God however favoured this 
kingdom and its ruler. Moreover His great desire was that this 
kingdom should increase and prosper like the new crescent moon day 
by day. Accordingly in this respectable and noble family His 
Majesty^ has been born. With what great daring and with what great 
valour the late, revered and honoured, great king,* the founder of a 
new era,® created this kingdom ' And we naving been born in his 
family, sucn should be the disorganized condition of the kingdom ! 
This state of things was greatly undesirable. Hence with this purpose 
in view we thought over all the efforts made by the late, revered and 
honoured, great king,® in the following way when the late, revered 
and esteemed great king'^ the founder of a new era,® the protector of 
the royal umbrella was living under the rule of the Yavanas,’ he 

^ The warrior class. 

•Siddis of Janjira on the west coast of India m the Konkan. They were 
Abyssmians expert in naval warfare. 

^ Sambhaji of Kolhapur mentioned above. 

* Sivaji (1630-1680) 

* RajaSaka or the Coronation era starting from a.d 1674, i.e. Sivaji*s 
Coronation . 

« Sivaji (1630-1680) . Ibid • Ibtd^ 

® Muslim rulers of the Deccan, the Adilshahs of Bijapur. 
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received from them the small tracts of Poona and other 

parts^ as an independent jagir, and from the age of fifteen® endea- 
voured (for his object) with (the resources of) the same small 
territory. Believing firmly the saying, ‘ The allotted span of life 
protects the vital parts ; the allotted span of life gives food. This is 
the opinion of Gandivin (Arjuna) whence is feebleness ^ Whence is 
fear ? and similarly the saying, ‘ the goddess of wealth goes to an 
industrious and Honlike brave man,’ and not caring for his bodily 
health he performed personally superhuman deeds which were 
not done until then and which in future would not be even conceived 
in mind by any one. 

Siv All’s Policy and Achievement 

Possessing the power of judging the character and ability of 
men he appointed quite new servants, and increasing their burden of 
work according to their abilities showed how to make them fit for 
works of great importance. Even though each one was irreconcil- 
able with the other, he, by the influence of his own power, by showing 
kindness to all, by not allowing one to insult the other and inducing 
them all to work together, made them do their master’s work. In 
the South, Adilshahi,^ Kutubshahi,* ** and Nizamshahi® were the brave, 
great and, ir every way prosperous, states ; similarly there 
were the Moguls® who possessed provinces, every one of which could 
support one lakh of soldiers. Besides these, there were Shyamalas,^ 
Firangis,® Ingtaj,® Valandej,^® chiefs of Ramnagar,^^ Palegars,^® the 
chiefs of Sonde, Bednore, Mysore and Trichmopoly and other places : 

* Supa, Shirwal, etc This jagir was formerly held under Nizamshahs of 
Ahmadnagar. 

*A.D 1645 

® Adilshahi of Bijapur (1489-1686) 

* Kutubshahi of Golkonda (1512-1687) 

* Nizamshahi of Ahmednagar (1489-1637). 

® Emperors of Delhi 

^ Siddis of Janjira. 

* Portuguese of Goa 

® English of Surat and later Bombay. 

Dutch. 

Koli Rajas of the smaller state of Ramnagar m North Ronkati. 

**New rebel chiefs who levied contributions and made loot, keeping them- 
selves secure in their woods and fastnesses. 
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similarly there were rebels in various parts, namely, Chandraraos,^ 
Shirkes,* Savants, ^ Dalvis,^ Nimbalkars® above the Ghats, Ghatges,® 

and other deshmukhs’' and Kataks^ Though they were all 

brave, ready to fight, and fully equipped, he, by the force of his own 
intellect and ability and without being afraid of any one subdued 
some by marching against them and fighting fierce battles with them. 
Upon some he made sudden attacks. Amongst some he fomented 
mutual quarrels. Between some he caused breaches of friendship. 
By entering the tents of some he fought with them. By personal 
venture he defeated some in single combats. With some he made 
alliances. Of his own accord he went to visit some. Some he forced 
to come and visit him. He imperilled (the lives of) some by creating 
mutual disunion. Others he conquered one after another by making 
other kinds of efforts without their knowledge and by erecting 
forcibly fortified places in their country. He defeated those who were 
possessed of sea-forts by erecting even new sea-forts. He entered 
inaccessible places from the sea. In this manner he subdued every 
enemy in the way in which he should be conquered, and created and 
acquired a Kingdom free from thorns (enemies) and extending from 
Salheri-Ahiwant® to Chanji’® and the banks of the Kaveri , and he also 
acquired hundreds of hill-forts as well as sea-forts, several great 
places, forty thousand state cavalry and sixty to seventy thousand 
silledars,^^ two lakhs of foot soldiers, innumerable treasures, similaily 
the best jewellery and all inds of articles. He regenerated^ the Marathas 
of the ninety-six noble families. Having ascended the throne he 

^ Mores of J avail whom Sivaii destroyed in a D 1655. 

^ Shirkes, formeily of Javali, later of Siingarpur m Konkan m the south. 

^ Savants of Savantawadi were in charge of Southern Konkan 

* Dalvis of Konkan 

* Nimbalkars of Phaltan near Baramati 

® Ghatges were old nobles on the west country, 

^ Officers of the chief sub-divisions of a territory 

® Having regard to what follows this must be regarded as the Kadava, the 
Dravida country dependent on Kanchi Ed 

® Forts in the North Konkan 

The fortress of Jinji near Madras 

Horse-soldiers who provide their own horses and equipment, as against 
Bargirs who are supplied these by the state. 

The traditionally recognized number of the old noble families of the Marathas 
—the warrior caste, 
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held the royal umbrella and called himself He rescued 

the Dharma, established Gods and Brahmanas in their due places and 
maintained the six-fold duties of sacrifice, officiating: at sacrifice and 
others (study and teaching:, g:iving: and receiving: gifts) according to the 
division of the (four) varttas (castes). He destroyed the existence of 
thieves and other criminals in the Kingdom. He created a new type 
of administration for his teiritories, forts and armies, and conducted 
the government without hindrance and brought it under one system of 
co-ordination and control. He created wholly a new order of things. 
He forced Aurangzeb to immerse in a sea of agony and sorrow and 
acquired for himself a world-wide well-acknowledged fame. That 
IS this kingdom. 


CHAPTER II 

THE TROUBLES OF THE KINGDOM DURING THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE— ) 

The Condition of the Kingdom During Rajaram’s Time 

After the death of the revered and noble great king® the founder 
of a new era, his son® the late revered and noble great king made 
uncommon efforts and performed feats of daring. When Aurangzeb 
invaded the country, he killed in battle several of his chief soldiers, made 
some of them bpreft of pride and turned them back in retreat; made some 

submit and released the princes (5(^3115 0 and others. Aftei that, on 

account of the force of his merits, the chief enemy* acted veiy 
obstinately, did not care to consider what was a proper or improper 
cause, and making strenuous efforts personally, got humiliated at 
various places and thus ended his career.* But owing to the warfare the 
kingdom had fallen into a bad state. All the country and forts had been 
captured. The name alone of the kingdom had remained and that 
also was not confined to any limits. The people of the kingdom, the 
mainstay of the life of the state, having fallen into such adverse 
times, had suffered heavily under the pressure of several small 
troubles. It was the very kingdom, the administration of which was 
such that it had become an example and support in the policy of the 

* The protector with the royal umbrella— an emblem of sovereignty. 

* Siva]i. ® Rajaram. 

* Aurangzeb, * a D. 1707. 
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Government of their own countries to other rulers and all feudatory 
Governors, and also such that all should learn the policy, the purpose 
and the laws of state from it In these spheres of authority which 
should not be controlled even m the slightest degree by others than the 
sovereign power, there had developed more and more control other 
than that of the (central) political authority. Nay, on account of this, 
even the control of the political authority over them had disappeared. 
Some parts had become unprotected. 

Rajaram*s Work and Policy 

Therefore thinking that if the state were first well-organized, other 
objects would become easily successful, he conciliated the chief 
ministers, sardars (nobles) and other servants, high and low, of 
the kingdom by bestowing upon them great honour in a proper way. 
Having found several new servants able and experienced in work he 
raised them to high positions Attracting the hearts of all, and not 
allowing them to hate one another, he encouraged them to work for 
the state propeily and in due rank He kept within the limits of law 
those who were unrestrained and hostile by punishing them justly, 
thereby making them friendly and well-disposed. He reduced those 
to dust who were excessively self-willed and mischievous and who if 
neglected would become of an iniquitous (disloyal) disposition of mind. 
By assuring protection to all the people he freed them from troubles. 
The country was made peaceful and tianquil. 

Hujurat 

The chief body of royal troops (^^yHT^) which was the main support 

in the protection of the armed forces of the country and of the forts, 
had become totally disorganized, and its name alone remained. It 
was reorganized and well-equipped by the appointment of very brave, 
trustworthy and obedient persons as horse-soldiers foot 

soldiers matchlock firers archers and others, 

and also by providing military necessaries and equipments. 

Forts 

Having started the building anew of all unfinished forts and 
ramparts, and provisioning them with corn, ammunition, arrows, 
J2 
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s:renades, guns and other necessaries he fully equipped all the 
territories and forts. 


Cavalry and Infantry 

He settled properly the discipline of the cavalry (imr) and infantry 
(?5I*T) the kingdom which had fallen into disorder and strengthened 

the cavalry by enlisting strong Arabi, Ilakhi (Iraki), Taji (Arabi^) and 
Kachchhi horses, good accoutrements and men famed for efficiency in 
shooting. He gathered together the infantry by collecting Mavales,® 
Adavas,^ Itekarts,* Pattaits,® Bankaits,® and also, Bandukis,’’ 
Tursandajs,® Kanades,® Torsali,*® and Jangade,** Bandukis, and 
Tiranda]s.^“ 


Artillery 

He made fit and ready the moving artillery by 

collecting Ramchangyas,*® Duravyas,** Philnals,^®Sutarnals‘® and also 
guns (*IT^) placed on big carts and artillery men (^^3). The 

kingdom was made prosperous and kept well protected. 

SiDDIS 

Further with a view to bring under his control this Kingdom by 
his valour he thought of subduing first the adjoining enemy who was 
like a disease in the stomach The Shyamalas (Siddis) were truly the 
cause of harm to the state. They were the means of fulfilling the 


‘ This must be Tajka (Central Asian.) Ed 

* Footsoldiers from Maval territory. 

^ Those armed with inferior and irregular weapons , light armed men. 

♦ Those footsoldiers who used a Barchi or spear , speaimen 

® Those footsoldiers who use Patta, and which is a long and straight rapier 
swordsmen. 

® Guards of the king’s tents , camp-guards 
^ Matchlock-firers. 

® or musketeers. ® Footsoldiers from Karnataka, 

Archers. Small cannons. 

Long-range guns. Guns carried on elephants 

Guns earned on camels , 
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evil designs of the lord of the Yavanas.^ On account of the 
Shyamalas the successes of the chief enemy were at first great, nay 
during the adverse times the Shyamalas conquered several territories 
and forts. Even the chief place Raigad‘ which was the seat of .the 
throne was captured by them. Having caused troubles to Brahmanas 
and all other people they forcibly converted them. To neglect an 
enemy of such a type, to put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day, 
would be very improper , and then the enemy would become un- 
conquerable to His Majesty and would be provoked to attack being 
backed by the Tamras.® At first the late revered great king,® the 
ornament of the state, checked the Shyamalas. On that occasion the 
Shyamalas were supported by the Tamras« and therefore the Shya- 
malas remained as a power. Otheiwise what was there to make the 
Shyamalas exist in spite of his efforts. A place or country when 
invaded by others continues to exist with outside help. Therefore at 
first that help should be cut off. Then efforts should be made against 
(to attack) it directly. This is the (proper) policy. For this purpose 
the jagir territory of the Shyamalas, namely, Nandurbar® and other 
places, was completely destroyed. And having created enmity 
between them and the Tamras (Moguls) he® cut off their only possible 
help and then attacked them. With a naval force by sea and an army 
by land, the Shyamalas were invaded on all sides, and without allowing 
any respite their places were captured, and by conquering with a 
determination Rajapun and other old habitations, Shyamalas were 
, completely effaced.® 


Other Foes and Rebels 

Immediately after this the Savants ® and others who had 
become a standing danger to the kingdom were destroyed. The 
remaining watandars and others who had become powerful by building 
independent fortified places became frightened, abandoned their places 
and came and submitted themselves ; and he kept them under control 
as before by his strong lule. Having punished Mysorean and other 

^ Haigad was captured in a.d 1690 by the Moguls with the help of Siddis. 

* Moguls ® Swap. 

4 Moguls. ' Rajaram’s forces attacked it in a.d. 1698. 

® Stvap or Rijaram. 

’’ In 1661, 1670, 1674 , if during Rajaram’s time it would be in a.d. 1698-99 ? 

• In 1662 , If m Rajaram’s time it would be m 1698-99. 
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palegars he held them down under a system of annual tribute. Thus 
the kingdom became free from thorns. 

Rajaram^s Aim and Struggle 

After achieving so much success by favour of God he divulged 
his inmost object of conquering the country occupied by the Yavanas 
of destroying the Yavana confederacy and of beating down the Yavana 
predominance which had taken root in the East, West and South by 
sending large armies. The lost kingdom from (the forts of; Salheri 
(and) Ahivant up to Chanji (and) Kaven banks was fully reoccupied. 
His Majesty personally invaded the great old places of Bijapur, 
Bhaganagar (Bhagnagar or Haidarabad) and others, defeated the 
generals and the armies of the Yavanas and brought under his control 
those places along with the territories and forts. Immediately after 
this he marched against Aurangabad and Burhanpur which were the 
headquarters of the army of the Lord of the Yavanas. A vast army 
entered the field against him. ^ Fierce battles took place, Yavanas 
abandoning the hope of lifte showed in desperation enormous courage. 
However God’s great desire was that their destruction should take 
place and His Majesty's glory of success should increase in strength. 
Accordingly the whole of the Yavana's army being destroyed like 
locusts by the fire of His Majesty's valour was (completely) defeated. 
Many soldiero died, many letreated, and others were captured. All 
the goods and wealth attached to horses, elephants and others fell 
into his hands. All the places in that part such as Aurangabad, 
Burhanpur and others were captured and were then decorated by 
planting His Majesty’s flags of victory. (Thus) His Majesty’s kingdom 
stretching from Narmada to Rameshwar became free from thorns.^ 

His Further Resolve 

This object just as it was conceived in the mind of His 
Majesty was carried out on account of God’s extreme kindness and 
your^ efforts. His Majesty who was well versed in the affairs of the 

' The chronology of these events and their occurrence are not established 
and are doubtful. The period referred to must be the yeais a.d. 1698-1700. 

* The account seems to refer to Rajaram's campaigns and successes in 
Khandesh. Berar, Baglana and Gangathadi against the Moguls m a.d 1698-1700. 

® Ramachandrapant Amatya. 
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Hindu kingdom and who was the creator of the growth and prosperity 
of the state became successful with the personal efforts of you people. 
You servants of the state accomplished your tasks. But if one were to 
remain contented only with the work done, or with the praise- 
worthiness of the actions performed, further work would suffer. The 
chief enemy being afraid of our power has got perturbed. (If we 
remain silent) he, after recovering his strength, would collect his army 
and strengthen his territories and forts, and by subduing all the 
feudatories of these provinces by force (or) by policy would gather 
together the armies of all countries, give full piotection to his own 
country and march on to the banks of the Narmada. Therefore it 
would become necessary for us to fight The whole of Hindustan 
would remain undisturbed, and the new country conqueied by His 
Majesty would become a theatre of war. This is not a policy of 
foresight. 


His Aim in invading Northern India 

The enemy has got frightened through ot us dread which has 
fallen on him. All the feudatories have adopted a wavering attitude. 
Under these circumstances His Majesty’ firmly determined that, not 
allowing respite to the enemy, he should go and defeat him with his 
army, and therefore made to gather together the Rajputs of all 
provinces On an auspicious occasion he crossed the Narmada.® 
While, by favour of God, within a short time he will defeat the chief 
enemy, subdue all the territories and forts about Delhi, Agra, Lahore, 
Dacca, Bengal, Tattha and maritime and other places, and go to 
Benares and establish the idol of Kasi Visvesvara. Till then the 
revered (Jueen Mother,® the one celebrated and holy amongst all the 
holies will have to stay m the southern provinces for the protection 
of the south. With her has been kept the young prince^ of long life, 
dealer than life itself, and an ornament to the kingdom. You have 
been kept to serve both of them. 


^ Rajaram. He could not carry out his objects. He died m March, a.d. 1700. 

* This may refer to the year a.d. 1699 or 1700. 

“ Rajasbai, the wife of Rajaram. 

* Sambhaji, Rajasbai’s son, bom in a.d. 1697, established the State of 
Kolhapur. 
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The Need of enunciating Principles of State Policy 

So His Majesty^ does not recognize any God, in body, speech and 
thought, other than the feet of his revered mother. This kingdom,® 
this acquisition of fame, and the future success, are all due to her 
favour and blessings. There is no other desire in the mind of His 
Majesty than to obey her wishes and to please her mind. You'* must 
have already known this incomparable devotion of His Majesty.* 
Accordingly you should consider well in mind all this purpose, and 
obeying her wishes should act in such a way that the revered Queen 
Mother® should remain pleased with His Majesty® day by day. You 
are an able and experienced servant. When the late revered and 
esteemed Majesty^ had gone to Karnataka,® you increased the 
prosperity of the kingdom, the administration of which was entrusted 
to you ; you understand political affairs, policy and laws well. How- 
ever in order that princes of long life, ornaments to the kingdom, 
should be well- versed in political affairs and that other governors and 
criminal officers in various parts of the country should protect the 
state by conducting themselves according to principles of good govern- 
ment, His Majesty® has therefore prepared a treatise on the principles 
of state policy in the form of this Royal Edict^ ® in accordance with the 
Nostras. Remembering it fully in mind you should see that princes of 
long life are educated according to its principles. Similarly, the 
kingdom shouid be protected by making all the people perform their 
duties in consonance with it and according to the functions allotted to 
them. 

CHAPTER III 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY AND ORGANIZATION 
The Origin of Kingship 

The whole world is created by God. God is the ruler of all. 
He first cieated kings in this world. Amongst the people every 

^ Sambhaji. ^ Svarajya or only the Kolhapur State ? 

® Ramachandrapant Amatya. Sambhaji. 

* Rajasbai. ® Sambhaji. 

^ Rajaram. 

® To Jinji. Ramachaudra was in charge of the Maratha kingdom and fought 
for It against Aurangzeb. 

® Sambhaji. 

Sambhaji was nineteen years of age when he issued the Royal Edict (1716). 
He began to rule at Kolhapur in a.d. 1712, 
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individual is one but the temperaments of many differ. Therefore if 
they have no protector who would make for them one common law 
they would quarrel and fight with one another and be destroyed. This 
should not happen. All the people should be free from trouble and 
should follow the path of Dharma. Out of compassion for the people 
God in his full favour has granted us this kingdom. 

Private Functions of the King 

Realizing in mind fully the fear that, if this command of God is 
disobeyed God’s anger will fall on him, a ruler without ascending the 
throne but keeping himself vigilant and restrained should be ready all 
the time to look after the welfare of the people. Similarly, believing 
firmly that his gains and losses are in the hands of God and that they 
cannot be altered by any one, and supplicating God for protection all 
the time, not becoming dependent on others internally and not dis- 
regarding the service of his servants, he should act with unswerving 
justice by attracting the minds of servants to himself according to rank 
and by adopting proper methods. He should follow that Dharma 
which is traditionally the best and which his ancestors had followed, and 
should do that by which fame is acquired. He should have great fear 
of bad reputation in all undertakings. Kings who lived in the past 
succeeded in this world and acquired the next with the help of 
Dharma. Believing with a firm confidence that the practice of 
Dharma. the worship of God, the acquisition of the favour of saintly 
persons, the attainment of the welfare of all, and the prosperity of the 
dynasty of the kingdom should be uninterrupted and regulated, he 
should settle grants according to their special' religious merit on 
temples of Gods, places of pilgrimage, holy centres of religion, 
hermitages of saints and places of so that the daily ablution 

of water, worship, offerings, annual pilgrimages (and) great festivals 
may be well performed ; and he should continue them uninteiruptedly 
by making fiequent kindly inquiries. Showing great devotion to 
Brahmanas, Vaidikas,"^ those versed in Sasiras, those*tree from desire 
and worldly ties, those subsisting on alms but without begging, those 
living in forests, those piactising austerity and holy men, and pro- 

^ Places where the remains of holy men lie enshrined. £d 

• Followers of the path of the Veda— the ritual practices and other prescribed 
acts of daily life. Ed, 
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viding for their maintenance being carried to wherever they are, and 
satisfying them in all ways, he should acquire blessings for the 
increase of his welfare. He should not put faith, however, in those 
persons who assume disguises, fakirs, yogis, jagams and others who 
practise merely sorcery and wander about, and without trusting them, 
he should through his servants send them away after giving them a 
few alms. Heretic opinions which are against Dharma should in no 
way be allowed to prevail. If anywhere any heresy were to rise then 
he should by (making) personal inquiry punish it duly so that no one 
would follow that wicked path. He should also destroy it, not asso- 
ciating himself with those practising austerities and those of irritable 
temperament, and inquiring about them from a distance he should see 
that they live contented and give blessings. Holding universal com- 
passion towards the blind, the crippled, the diseased, the helpless and 
those without any means of subsistence, he should arrange for their 
means of livelihood so long as they live. 

Personal Protection and Private Servants 
Except in case of mortal fight kings should always be very 
careful at least about their personal protection. After careful inquiry 
those persons who are very trustworthy, hereditarily in service, 
honest and not greedy should be appointed in kitchens, places of 
water and frrits, dressing-rooms and other important royal household 
departments (*i51^)> as also in other public royal establishments 
(^Rlsir^)* By taking work from those according to the functions 
allotted to them and by treating all with equal regard by virtue of his 
authority, he should keep them contented and look after them so that 
none of them would feel any want about their maintenance. Every- 
thing should be done which would keep them ready and pleased in 
his service. If any doubt is felt at some time or other about their 
conduct, an immediate inquiry should be made in accordance with 
justice. Whatever makes them engage in work undoubtedly with an 
open mind should be done. If a doubt against a servant cannot be 
removed he should be positively dismissed (from that work) and given 
other work. If he deserves punishment then he should be punished. 
This matter should not be neglecte\ Similarly those servants who 
are to be kept near himself should be judged as to whether they are 
very trustworthy and ii^lligent, act after knowing their master’s 
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purpose, understand the signs cf his internal thoughts, and are brave, 
of agreeable appearance, with auspicious marks and are not zealless, 
cruel, self-willed and of wicked disposition ; and then they should be 
employed. They should be treated cordially and with kind regard, 
and whatever makes them live loyally and devotedly without caring 
for any other master but himself, should be done They should be 
paid well so that they should not find it necessary to look to others 
for their maintenance They should be made to observe a ceitain 
amount of discipline so that they do not get accustomed to going to 
other's houses without permission, to speaking out secrets, and 
similarly to committing any wrong against others out of any sudden 
impulse whilst they are near their master, to insulting high officials 
and to carrying tales about'any one. From amongst them every one 
should be promoted and encouraged according to the measure or 
importance of his woik. 

Personal Routine and Discipline 

He should fix his times for meals and water-drinking and 
should not change them Intoxicating drugs should never be taken, 
and those people who remain neai him should not be allowed to taste 
them. When he is without arms he should not keep looking down all 
the time. He should acquire knowledge and skill in all kinds of arms 
and should always increase it by practice. Exercise m elephant and 
horse-riding should never be neglected. All the methods of making 
new arrows, bows, matchlocks and other arms, of filling rockets, of 
casting cannon, of laying mines and mounting batteries, and 
similarly, all the arts of making strong saddles, harness, armour, 
and other equipment should be well known. In this way after 
appreciating the merit of every one according to the efforts made by 
him, he should be duly rewarded. Otherwise if he be given less, the 
fault of want of appreciation would fall to his credit; and if he be 
given more, carelessness would be attributed to him ; but when he 
knows the real nature of work, both these faults would not occur. Foi 
this purpose the above is written. Skill in all arts and crafts 
should be necessarily acciuired. But those industiies which require 
exertion should not be personally worked at. For, while one is 
engaged in these occupations, or if any bodily disease is caused by 
them, state affairs would get neglected, 

13 
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Entertainments 

The chief function of the king is the effective supervision of 
state affairs. There should be no break in this. Except on the 
occasion of great festivals, no dancing and music of professionals, 
array-musicians and others ?) should be performed 

regularly in the royal court. During great festivals dancing, music 
and other entertainments should not be held at the place where the 
king sits but amongst the people who are assembled outside. The 
king should not himself hear or see it. For as long as his mind does 
not get attached to them, it is well. Once it gets attached to any of 
these, It cannot be withdrawn from the object of attachment even if 
desired. Then the bad habit holds him and the affairs ot the state get 
neglected. Nay, owing to its influence some more evils also occur. 
For this reason this tendency should not be allowed to grow. 

Court Poets 

Poets spread fame. Their verses and good sayings last eternally 
because of their poetic merit. For this purpose after seeing that, they 
are deserving, versed in ^astras, honest and possessing no vice, they 
should be gathered (at the court) according to his means, and after 
maintaining them properly and very respectfully it should be seen that 
they live contented and devoted to their work But (hearing) only 
self-praise is a very great fault. For this purpose, one should not get 
wholly absorbed in their company by neglecting state affairs 

Bards 

Similarly bards were maintained by former kings in royal 
courts and during royal tour. For this purpose a few persons gifted 
as bards should be gathered after personally finding their worth But 
these people should not be invited at the time of conducting state 
aflEairs. For if there were present persons (other than the ministers) 
who have no concern with the administration, the work of administra- 
tion would suffer because ministers who have to speak openly about 
state affairs and act secretly would feel constrained in their consulta- 
tions. For this purpose other people should not be allowed to take 
part in deliberations of state. 

A class of Muhamnradan singers who may be retainers of kings or great men 
and precede on march at d chant praise. 
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Jesting 

Kings should not at all indulge m the habit of making jokes. 
Friends are after all servants. If jesting be done with them, there 
would remain no limit to it. Consequently it would sometimes happen 
that he passes the limits of propriety and causes the lovveimg of his 
own dignity. Sometimes it would result in their death by provoking 
his anger. Therefore there should be no tendency towards jesting 
and he should not feel false delight in his mind about his own sagacity 
(in this matter). 

Consultation 

He should examine m his own mind, the merits and demerits 
of the work which is to-be done. Those who are intelligent in the 
work to be done should be asked their opinion about it Whatever 
leads to the success of the work undertaken should be done by 
accepting the best possible advice given If he insists on his own 
plan, his servants would not at all speak out the merits and defects of 
the work proposed. Hence the intelligence and initiative of seivants 
does not get full scope for development, but rather they get atrophied 
and the work gets spoilt. Similaily if he regards the glory which 
he has achieved as satisfactory, then he does not feel inclined for 
further exertion. As a result the enemy would find the occasion for 
an invasion and the kingdom would suffer. This should not be 
allowed to happen. While piotectmg what is already acquired, new 
achievements should always be attempted , and this should con- 
tinuously remain the aim of the king. 

Financial Policy 

After considering the income and expenditure, whatever helps 
the growth of treasury in the kingdom should be done. Finance is the 
life of the state. In times of need if there is money all the perils are 
averted Therefore with this aim in view the state treasury should be 
filled. It should be well looked after. Servants should be paid well 
and without any reluctance. If any special work is done by them or 
if they are burdened with a family they should be given something (in 
addition) by way of gifts. But any more salary than what is attached 
to an office should not be paid for any special work done in the same 
office. The reason is that if any one’s salary is increased, other 
servants of the same rank ask for an additional salary, and if not paid 
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they get discontented. If any one’s salary is increased owing to his 
influence, the salaries of all otheis who are of the same rank will have 
to be increased because they are all similar to one another. Then the 
whole organization will bieak down. This would not be a propei thing. 
Therefore there should not at all be any alteration in the remuneration 
attached to any work. If able men do any meritorious work they 
should be promoted to a higher rank and thus encouraged. This 
makes men hopeful. If rewards are given for any special work, others 
cannot put obstacles in the way. Secondly, when a leward is given to 
one servant, other servants have no giounds to ask for rewards as they 
have for getting discontented when any one’s salary is increased. 
And holding the hope that the master gives lewards according to work 
done, other servants without caring for their lives strive personally 
(very hard) for their master’s work. For this reason salary should be 
paid according to rules, and rewards should be given according to 
special work done But where salary is fixed, no change should at all 
be made. 

Military Policy 
Royal Troops 

Royal troops are the means of showing one’s own 

bravery and valour and are the prime support in the piotection of the 
army, territory and forts. Those kings and generals who are already 
dead and those who are living at present first created a body of royal 
troops, and by achieving gradual success with its strength collected 
large forces and acquired territory and treasury, and with its fame 
kept all of them obedient and in order Those who do not possess a 
strong body of royal troops are dependent on others. They cannot 
take up any work by themselves. For that reason they have to 
become dependent on servants, and whatever they say has to be quietly 
borne. If not, the servants and sardars would not sincerely perform 
the work undertaken and therefore the work is ruined. Under these 
circumstances how can the kingdom grow? Therefore he who is 
himself' industrious and brave and who entertains the idea of always 
gaining new acquisitions should first create a body of royal troops. 
He should keep a five-fold force of cavalry,* foot-soldiers* and 
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light armed men,’ musketeers,® archers,® and artillery men.* Those 
persons should be employed m the body of royal troops who are very 
brave, powerful, select, thoroughly obedient, and the very mention of 
whose name will extort admiration in the army and the country, and 
who on occasion will inspire terror. Those who aie capacious, 
arrogant, unrestrained, childish, vicious, defaming, vilifying and have 
acted treacherously towards their previous master should not at all be 
kept in the body of royal troops. For on the strength and assurance 
of the royal army one can remain free from anxiety about all matters. 
At times life has to be hazarded. Other soldieis have to be kept, 
within bounds If this method of organization is kept up all these 
things are easily attainably, otherwise not. If there is any inefBciency, 
punishment has to be inflicted, consequently other fellow*soldieis may 
get pained, and, if they rise m arms, men engaged in other useful work 
will have to be sent against them . and they will get wounded, nay, 
they may even rise against the king Therefoie men of such bad 
character should not at all be engaged m the body of loyal troops. It 
IS not that men of good character are easily available at any time. 
Therefore while touring round in the country, in the army and m the 
small and big forts, the king should have an eye for proper men, and 
associating with him, m addition to his ministers, the best men 
wherever available, showing kindness to them and finding their worth, 
he should employ them in his body of royal troops. This group of 
men should be trusted day and night with the work of guards at the 
gates of the royal residence and court, and thus should their presence 
and work be noted and examined from day to day If any one of 
them were to remain absent even once, then he should be warned. 
After that if he again commits the same mistake, he should be 
scolded and asked to become careful In spite of all this if he 
does not keep watch and ward according to the terms of his 
appointment, then he should be positively removed. If he commits 
any wrong deserving of punishment, he should be immediately 
punished. There should be no weakness shown out of any con- 
sideration. If discipline is at all absent in the king’s own troops, 
then how can it be expected to prevail outside. Therefore there 
should not at all be any indiscipline in his own troops. Whatever 

>0 
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salary is fixed for them must be given without fail. The payment 
of their salaries should not be entrusted to others, but should be done 
under his own supervision through a devoted sabnis who is 

not influenced by any consideration. By showing kindness and by 
appreciative treatment these men should be completely brought under 
his own loving influence. Of all the other forces and departments, 
the body of royal troops should be kept contented and efficient. And 
if they are seduced fiom allegiance by any one, it should be seen to 
that they do not get any protection elsewhere. If they are at all 
seduced, they should be .maae to realize that punishment would 
be stiictly meted out to them. It should, however, be provided that 
they do not join in any defection. A king should keep himself strong 
by equipping himself well with swords (cl^T?)» daggers (^3HT)» 

scimitars (5III3[T3T)> straight rapiers (q|), spears (V?T^)» daggers 

poniards (f^gg), spears with a string bombs (3TSR'J<1T)» 

bows and arrows (ffl^cRqTiTT)* matchlocks and other weapons, 

>8 

coats of mail head-armour (^qx)» helmets cloth- 

covers ?, body-armours armours for horses and ele- 

>o 

phants (qT^3?T)» helmets (en’Sl), grenades (|oh), ammunition 
rockets (^of) and other provisions. If he is always possessed of the 
above-mentioned troops of men and munitions and is personally in- 
dustrious, then what deficiency in equipment is possible When the 
nobles and troops of the kingdom obey orders, then the king feels 
enthusiasm for every sort of work. Being freed from anxiety about 
self-protection the mind of the king works in solving other problems. 
Whatever be does at any time results in a favourable way. Without 
being influenced by others the administration goes on uninterrupted. 
The fame of the king’s valour and efforts increases. All the enemies 
and others feeling awe of him remain where they are. Therefore 
without neglecting the efficient maintenance of the body of royal 
troops, and considering that it is the most important of all the aspects 
of state administration and without admitting Siladars® into the body 
of royal troops he should organize it as mentioned above. 

* A sabnis was in charge of accounts in general and the muster roll in particular. 

• A horse soldier who equips himself with his own horse. 
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King and his Servants, their Qualities and Relations 

It has been said, ‘ one should give up a lord who is very 
ferocious ; but one who is miserly sooner than one who is veiy fero- 
cious ; one who is incapable of appreciation sooner than one who is 
miserly; and one who is ungrateful sooner than one who is incapable 
of appreciation.’ Therefore there should never be in a king the 
above-mentioned disposition nor the following qualities, namely, 
a feeling of disgust with a large gathering of men and a want of 
desire to converse with men. These qualities do not lead to a 
harmony of mind between servants and master, and the servants 
feeling restrained are not wholly won ovei. Kings also not 
understanding the good, and bad qualities of persons are not able to 
gather a group of good men Therefore aftei abandoning these 
qualities completely, whatever will help in the collection of such men 
should be done positively. All the persons engaged in service should 
be respected according to their rank , persons of higher rank 
should not be treated on the same level with the persons of lower 
rank ; and no one should be allowed to insult another keeping in view 
his own welfare. Speaking highly of ordinary men as well as able and 
industrious men, showing kindregaid to them, granting their requests, 
and emphasizing their importance, he should do what leads to his wel- 
fare by using all means. It any new seivant is to be engaged 
full inquiry should be made about his family, place of residence, rela- 
tions and first service, and if he is not found fraudulent, profligate or a 
spy on behalf of others, murderous, drunkard, dissolute, very old, in- 
capable of any work, he should be kept when found very brave. But 
no servant should be engaged without taking a surety for him. If he 
runs away after committing robbery, murder and other lawful 
acts, then the surety must be held responsible for the offender’s con- 
duct. This matter should not be neglected. Then *the servant 
remains attentive (to his work) and does not go out of contiol, and the 
allotted woik is done rightly. 

King’s Behaviour 

Kings should be moderate in speech. Unless there is work 
they should not keep on talking with anybody and anything whatever. 
If they talk in such a manner, the servants get unduly intimate and 
unrestrained. After necessarily giving encouragement to persons in a 
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wise manner, those with whom discussions are to be made about what 
is to be done and not to be done, and about the good or the bad side of 
the situation which has arisen, should be made to speak in political 
matters. Kings should listen to them attentively. If what they say 
appeals to their own judgment, then it should be accepted, being 
considered to be the best. If those people have not been able to 
deliberate or advise well, then without treating them with indifference 
and by stating their own views openly and without showing any 
impatience, kings should discuss fully the merits and demerits of 
the work to be undertaken People should be made to realize those 
merits and demerits. Other daily work which is to be entrusted to 
ordinary servants should generally be given by signs. Butithey should 
not always continue using signs, such as gestures of eyes, hands, feet 
and other members, or restlessness of body. They should practice 
steadiness of seat, like a post or a mountain. Kings should not 
utter the faults of any servant high or low. If any faults are 
found, they should not be communicated to others. After keeping 
them in mind means should be employed to remedy them. The 
servant should be under the impression that whatever fault he has 
committed is not known to the master. This impression keeps the 
servants obedient, nay. they are even careful to remedy their faults. 
Then it becomes easy to correct their faults. 

Prince’s Education 

Even kings do not give up vices and adopt virtues once for 
all. For this purpose, a few good persons should be kept near the 
princes to correct or to guide them. They should always be made to 
live in their company. They should be made to do strictly the study 
of Sostra'i, and of writing without any idleness on their part. 
Similarly, royal teachers, such as professional wrestlers and other 
experts (^5^) who are well-versed in the aits and knowledge of 

spear-throwing (^3^1 ?)> sword-playing ?), wrestling 

and athletic exercises should be engaged. Under their 

instructions each of those arts should be taught. Through false 
kindness studies should not be allowed to be neglected. The reason 
IS that the ideal Hindu king is God himself who is the teacher of the 
whole world and is the distributor of weal and woe to all. If the 
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worldy king is endowed with virtues, then the welfare of the greatest 
number is possible ; if he is possessed of vices, the misery of the most 
is the result. Therefore ‘ the king is the maker of the age 
Consequently kings should possess many virtues. Even though they 
have studied all sciences, they have become endowed with all virtues, 
they have acquired a kingdom by the favour of God, and they are 
praised by all people, still they should not feel satisfied with this. 
They should always give thought to their own merits and defects. 
Nay, even one or two good men who are honest, influential, thoughtful 
and of sharp understanding should always be kept near by way of 
constant company. They should be definitely ordered that they should 
always give warning abou^ the faults committed or things not done by 
him. By respecting them like elderly persons they should be attentively 
listened to. By not resenting their timely advice they should be 
treated with respect, and their words of encouragement should be looked 
upon as a source of gratification. As a consequence those peisons 
feeling easiness of mind will warn him about the faults committed by 
him which he must abandon. Consequently, as the root of a tree 
makes the tree grow strong in a well-watered place, so the king, who 
is the root of the kingdom and is endowed with virtues, causes the 
growth of the kingdom 

Quality of Tolerance in a King 

Kings should be very tolerant, for the reason ihai the king is 
the lord of a large number of people and all aie generally not of the 
same character. Every one has some faults or others, nay, every one 
from the poor upwards to the highest officers get angry at times. In 
anger they carry on indecent wordy discussions. At that time keep- 
ing himself tranquil and keeping a smiling face in order to please 
them he should well consider the offence committed by them. Proper 
punishment should be awarded. As a consequence later on wise men 
feel ashamed of their behaviour and, becoming grateful to the master, 
do not commit again the same faults. So without toleration the way 
of making servants give up their faults is not possible. 


14 


[To be conhrmed) 
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‘ THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA ’ VOLUME III— 
TURKS AND AFGHANS 

EDITED BY 

Sir Wolseley Haig, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., c.m g., c.b.e., m.a. 
Lecturer in Persian in the School of Oriental Studies y University of London. 

[Cambridge University Press, 1928— pp. 751, xxxii and li plates of illustia- 
tions and eight maps — pnce, 425. net ] 

This volume which precedes the publication of the second of the 
senes, purports to deal with the history of India under early Muham- 
madan rule from the time of the Arab occupation of Sind down to the 
establishment of the Mughal power under Babar at Delhi. The title 
‘ Turks and Afghans ’ given to the book is perhaps a more accurate 
determinant of its scope, excluding as it does from its purview a full 
account of the series of Hindu kingdoms, Rajput and other, which 
flourished unbroken both in Hindustan and in the Deccan and the 
South till latf’^in the twelfth century, and which contrived to survive 
the shock of the Muslim impact in the remoter parts of Hindustan 
like Rajputana and Central India and in South India, till a much later 
date than that at which the book ends. Both the Arab occupation of 
the Lower Indus Valley, and the planting of Ghaznavide rule in the 
Punjab by Sultan Mahmud are rightly regarded by the Editor who has 
been personally responsible for the greater portion of the work — 
taking in as he has done only a few noted scholars to collaborate with 
him, like Sir John Marshall for the chapter on the architecture of the 
period. Sir Denison Ross for the history of Gujarat and Khandesh, 
Dr. S K. Aiyangar for the Hindu states of Southern India, Mr G. E. 
Harvey and Dom M. de Zilva Wickrama-singhe for the histories of 
Bumia and Ceylon respectively — as merely preparatory to the 
Muslim conquest of the land, which did not really reach the stage of 
definite consolidation till the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Sir Wolseley Haig has attained to reputation as a Persian scholar 
having edited a portion of Khafi Khan's famous history in the 
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Bibliotheca Indica Series and translated the Burhan-i-Ma’ asir in 
succession to Major J. S. King. He has shown great capacity in 
these works and others of his, for accuracy of statement and sobriety 
in treatment. Being a P.ersian scholar he has relied too much 
(almost exclusively ? ) on Persian sources of information contained 
in annalists who took but very slight notice of the real life of the 
people of the land and of their institutions and culture. Many of the 
Muslim historians cannot claim to rank above annalists and they 
content themselves for the greater part with a dry narration of events, 

‘ conducted with reference to chronological sequence, never grouped 
philosophically according to their relations.’ A good use has, 
however, been made of tl^e available historical material, both original 
sources and modern works. The Hindu states have not received 
adequate treatment at all. Even the independent Hindu states of 
South India which formed a bulwark, for nearly three centuries, 
against foreign domination and Islamic fanaticism, and maintained 
Hindu cultural, religious and political independence, receive but scant 
justice. The learned author of the chapter devoted to them has to 
compress the varied dynastic revolutions, the consequent shiftings of 
frontiers and the cultural and architectural life of the period in an 
all-too-bnef compass. The effects of the impact of a foreign polity 
based on Quranic precepts, on the life of the people, of the interaction 
between Hinduism and Islam and of the deep-rooted religious move- 
ments which produced Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak and Chaitanya and 
saved Hinduism from utter demoralization have not been noted at all. 
Nor does Sir Wolseley concern himself, except in isolated notes 
scattered about the various chapters, with the administrative system 
—and the political theory on which it was based — of the early 
Muhammadan rulers of Delhi ^ 

With these limitations, the work of the Editor may be regarded 
as quite thorough, scholarly and marked by penetrative obser- 
vation. The course of narrative has however in various places 
been diverted from region to region in rather sudden breaks and 
the proportion of detail has not been preserved with any uniformity 
in the various chapters. We are warned in the beginning, and 
rightly too, against believing that the rhapsodies of Muslim historians 

^ Prof. M. Habib of Aligaih has made a commendable beginning in the study 
of this subject, based on an analysis of the Persian texts surviving. 
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in their accounts of conquests, war and victories means that the 
early Muslim occupation of India was one prolonged holy war for 
the extirpation of idolatry and the propagation of Islam; and 
sufficient proof is adduced that this could not have been the case. 
Hindu legends came to be quickly used in Muslim coinage; Hindu 
rulers and had to be left to themselves , and the vast bulk of the 
warlike and armed agiicultural peasantry together with the inevitable 
monopoly over the subordinate machinery of government that was 
enjoyed by Hindu clerks made no other course possible ’ Moreover it 
was certainly found often possible for the Hindus to obtain justice, 
even as against Muslims Rebellion and open disaffection to Muslim 
rule were ruthlessly punished , and the mam elements of disaffection 
sprang up chiefly from the ranks of the upper and hitherto dominant 
class of large landowners and petty chieftains. We are told that even 
as early as the thirteenth century there was in a few respects some 
sympathetic intercourse between Muslims and Hindus, and that ‘ the 
rule of the Slave Kings over their Hindu subjects, though disfigured 
by some intolerance and by gross cruelty towards the disaffected, was 
as just and humane as that of the Norman Kings in England, and far 
more tolerant than that of Philip II in Spain and in the Netherlands.* 
This conclusion should indeed be startling to some scholars, but it is 
supported by irr^^^futable testimony 

In Chapter V which deals the Khalji Imperialism, the Editor makes 
an intelligent contribution to our knowledge of Ala-ud-din’s financial 
and economic measures. His arbitrary fixation of the prices of food- 
grains and commodities which has appeared abnormal to modern 
economists and historians, was less unreasonable than at first sight 
it seems, for the great tieasure brought from the Deccan conquests had 
cheapened money and inflated prices and operated most forcibly in the 
capital and the suburban aiea to a degree haidly comprehensible at the 
present day. As regards Muhammad Tughlaq*s rule, the Editor who 
had made an illuminating contribution on the subject in the Jourfial of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1922), does not go to the extreme of revulsion 
from the ordinary estimate of the Sultan to which Mr. Gardner Brown 
and other recent scholars have gone ; but take^ a moderate view. He 
would maintain that the Sultan’s peculiar vice as a judge and adminis- 
trator was his inordinate pride which deprived him of the power of 
discrimination and which is described so impressively and frankly even 
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by Zia-ud-din Barani who wrote his history under a sense of gratitude 
to, and fear of the Sultan. In his devotion to the details of 
administration the Indian Sultan is compared to Philip II, though 
not, it may be maintained, with perfect justice. Again from Barani 
the Editor tries to show that Muhammad’s scheme of a copper 
token currency was not born out of a sense of vast power and great 
wealth as is maintained by Edward Thomas in his Chmiicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi (1871, pp 2.39-47), but formed a part of his 
extravagant designs and belief that his fiat could make any measure 
successful. His regulations, termed ustab (methods) aimed at so 
improving agriculture after the gieat famine of the epoch that plenty 
would have reigned throughout the earth and not one span of land 
would be uncultivated. The Sultan’s genius and character alike were 
an enigma to those who knew him best, like Baiani and Ibn Batutah. 
Sir Wolsely draws a discriminating comparison between Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud and Firuz Tughlaq who are always equated by Indian historians 
as to their justice and clemency. 

The Editor is at his best in the chapters on the Deccan kingdoms 
where he throws light on the ministerial and provincial organization 
of the Bahmani state and on the part played by foreigners in its 
decline and disruption. He takes the narrative of the five independ- 
ent Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan down to the beginning of Mughal 
aggression on them while Di Atyangar, in his usual thorough and 
scholarly manner, goes back to the remote oiigins ol Vijayanagara 
which can be truly explained in the political situation of South India 
and the Deccan at the beginning of the fourteenth centuiy He 
lays stress on the part played by the last great Hoysala ruler, Vira 
Ballala III, in the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar and on the 
real significance of the Saluva and Tuluva usurpations of the Vijaya- 
nagar throne. He also says that the evacuation of the strongly forti- 
fied city of Vijayanagar after Talikota has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, and he would seem to suggest that tie explanation of the 
traveller Caesar Frederick who was at Vijayanagar in 1567 to the effect 
that the abandonment of the city was due to the mutiny of two large 
bodies of Muslim mercenaries in the service of the Hindu state was 
probably the truth. 

Sir Denison Ross, Director of the London School of Oriental Studies, 
who is the editor of An Arabic Htsfoty of Gujarat traces the history of 
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independent Gujarat down to its absorption in Akbar*s Empire ; while 
Mr. Harvey continues the story of Burma from the point where it has 
been left in the unpublished second volume ; and as a consequence the 
narrative begins rather abruptly and takes us on without due notice, 
through the period of Shan immigration and rule. Similar in charac- 
ter is the chapter of Ceylonese history which begins equally abruptl> 
from the reign of Vijaya Bahu (1213-1234) and takes us on to the 
epoch of the arrival of Portuguese adventurers. 

The last chapter is the longest as well as the most interesting oi 
the book, where Sir John Marshall gives us a graphic outline of the 
evolution of the Indo-Islamic art which, he cautions, should be tieatec 
neither as a local variety of Islamic art in general nor as a merely 
modified form of Hindu art Almost every Islamic land from Span 
to Persia, while accepting standardized forms and concepts m genera 
use, developed ‘ a local Muslim style of us own, based primarily or 
indigenous ideals and stamped with a strong national individuality * 
India saw Muslim architecture inheriting or absorbing manifold form: 
and concepts from the Hindu — ‘ so many, indeed, that there is hardh 
a form or motif of Indian architecture, which in some guise or othe 
did not find its way into the buildings of the conquerors ’ The Delh 
School of Architecture had six centuries of continuous growth and wit 
nessed shiftin'^ periods of the domination of Muslim and Hindu ideal 
by turn — the Qutb Minar strongly marked by a reaction agains 
ludianization which made itself felt more in the Khalji period, whil 
the Sayyid and Lodi buildings gave encouragement to the latent geniu 
of Hindustan and at the same time derived a large amount of mspiri 
tion from Persian art. The various piovmcial styles had their ow 
marked individual traits. The Gujarat Muslim School shone by 
happy combination of the strong traditions of the pre-existing schoc 
with the Imperial architecture of Delhi at its highest point of exprei 
sion. Even the Malwa style, though taking its main essentials froi 
Delhi, has its own peculiarities of construction and ornament. Unlik 
Fergusson who placed the Jaunpur buildings m the foremost rank ( 
Indo-Islamic monuments, Sir John Marshall would find in them 
weakness of composition and lack of rythm ; and the juxtaposition ( 
flat propylons and domes behind them constitutes in his opinion an i 
excusable anomaly of which no one imbued with the true spirit of Isl 
mic art would have been guilty. Much of the military architectu 
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f the Bahtnanis was introduced directly from Europe ; while their 
ivil monuments were largely influenced by Persian ideals, more than 
1 any other contemporary Indian style ; and it was not particularly 
ifficult to find among the fdreign adventurers in the Bahmani Court 
urkish and other soldiers familiar with European fortifications. The 
^hole chapter on architecture is highly instructive and forms a great 
tnprovement on Fergusson who is shown to have been wrong, even 
a some cases on points of fact. 

The bibliography is scanty for most of the chapters except ch, xviii, 
:xi and xxii ; it ignores indigenous sources in Hindi, Uke the /4/Jka 
ihand and Chand Raisa and in many places too exclusively Persian 
ind Islamic. The chronological and dynastic tables are full so far as 
hey go ; and the beautiful series of plates has been included thanks 
o a generous contribution of Sir Dorabji Tata. 

C. S. S. 


■ HISTORY OF THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI ’ 

BY 

R. Gopalan 

University Research Student, 1920-24 
Edited for the University with iNTROoncTiON and Notes by 

S. KrISHNASWAMI AiYANGAR, M a., PH. D 
Professor of Indian History and Archceology, Madras University. 

This book embodies the work of Mr. R. Gopalan as University student 
and foims an up-to-date history of the Pallavas of Kanchi. The 
University Professor in his valuable introduction summarizes the 
salient features of the book and incorporates his further studies in the 
solutions of the problems of the Pallava period during recent years. 

Chapter I makes reference to the history of previous research on 
the subject by Sir Walter Elliott, James Fergusson, Dr. Fleet, 
Venkayya, J. Dubreul and Krishnaswami Iyengar and gives an account 
of the several sources and their value. The recently discovered 
Samskrit works Avanti Sundari Kathasara and Maftavilasa 
Prahasana indicate the literary and religious activity of the period. 
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Chapter II summarizes all the theories about the origin of the 
Pallavas. The author concludes that ‘ the theory of the foreign origin 
of the Pallavas, especially that which gives them a Parthian or Persian 
home, is without foundation He also rejects Dubreuil’s theory of the 
eastward migration of the Pahlavas in the second century The 
Pallavas (Intrn.) ‘ began as the officers of the Satavahanas and ulti- 
mately rose to undisputed possession of the territory of Kanchi 

Chapter III gives an account of the Early Pallavas of the Prakrit 
records, A. d. 200 to 550. There were five Pallava kings from the 
foundei. Bappadeva to Vishnugopa, the contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta. They had two capitals, one in the Teliigu region at 
Dhanyaketa and another in the Tamil region at Kanchi. Bappa's 
successor, Sivasiskandavarma carried on extensive conquests, as 
evidenced by his performance of Asvamedha. The administration of 
the early Pallavas resembled the Asokan type of government. 

Chapter IV gives an account of the early Pallavas of the Samsknt 
records, a.d. 350-600 The author gives a tentative list of the whole 
series of Pallava kings from Bappa to Simhavishnu, a.d. 600. He 
points out that there was no Chola interregnum m the fifth century at 
Kanchi, as was believed by Venkayya and Krishna Sastri (page 64). 

Chapter V deals with some of the contemporary royal dynasties 
that ruled the Dakhan during the period, such as the Kadambas, 
the V ishnukundins and the Salankayanas. 

Chapters VI and VII give us a very lucid account of the kings from 
Simhavishnu, a.d. 575 to Paramesvaravarma, a d. 701, It was an 
important period in South Indian History. The influence of these kings 
on the culture and thought of the period is well brought out m these 
two chapters One of the most important discoveries of the Depart- 
ment of Epigraphy was the identification of the sculptures of Simhavishnu 
and his successor, Mahendravarman at the Adivarahasvami temple at 
Mahabalipuram. These kings were great patrons of the fine arts. 
The vestiges of the paintings at Sittanavasal and a musical inscription 
discovered in the Pudukkotta State are of great interest. Samskrit 
learning was also very much patronized by these monarchs. 

Chapter VIII deals with the dynastic revolution which resulted in the 
accession of Hiranyavar^a I, son of Nandivarma, of the collateral line 
on the throne. Nandivi^bna’s reign of sixty-five years was the longest 
in the Pallava family. | ge Chalukya-Pallava struggle is renewed and 
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Chalukya Vikramadttya II captured the city of Kanchi. Nandivarma, 
however, recaptured it after some time. The author concludes the 
chapter by saying that ‘ the notion that his reign was short having 
been distracted by continuous wars as a result of which his kingdom 
was much reduced now appears to be incorrect,’ 

Chapter IX deals with the successors of Nandivarma It was believ- 
ed that there was a dynastic displacement and that a new dynasty of 
Ganga-Pallavas came to power. The author points out that there was 
a regular succession in the line of Nandivarma and that there is no 
reason to believe in the theory of the Ganga-Pallava accession 

The concluding chapter gives an account of the administrative 
system, central and local," the system of taxation and the literary 
activity of the age 

The value of the book is enhanced by the thiee appendices 
containing a chronological index of Pallava insc-iptions and extracts 
from Mahavamsa and Avanti Sundari Kathasara. 

S. H. R. 

‘ CHRISTIANITY AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ’ 

BY 

Arthur Mayhfw, c i e , London 
[F aber and Gwyer, Ltd , pp si and 260 —price 12/6 net J 
This book is based on the idea that the Government of India has been 
growingly influenced by the Christian spirit ever since the middle of 
the eighteenth century and traces the relation between the Government 
and Christian missions from the beginning of that century. It does 
not presume to treat of the influence of a Christian government on the 
social, moral and leligious life of India m detail, nor to be a personal 
record of great men in the missionary and official spheres, though the 
pioneer figures of Swartz and Carey stand out in bold relief in the 
treatment, like ‘ mountain peaks that catch the first glow of dawn ’. 
Edmund Burke first roused the conscience of England in Indian 
affairs ; and Wilberforce and Caiey had to struggle for more than 
a quarter of a century, before the right of free entry of Christian 
workers into India was firmly established in the Charter of 1813. 
During the time that Carey was struggling m the years of his 
unlicensed evangelical work, it seemed doubtful, )nspite of Lord 
Cornwallis’s church-going and the Clapham affinities of Sir John 
Shore, whether, in the eyes of the Indian people, the Company had, 
15 
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by its commission as well as omission, any religion of its own to 
communicate to them. Much of the seed sown by the Baptists of 
Serampore and by the labour of Claudius Buchanan was rendered 
unfruitful by the reaction that followed the Vellore Mutiny ; 1813 
however saw that a new attitude began towards Christian effort , and 
henceforward the main trend of Christian and missionary activity was 
towards the winning of protection and fair treatment for their converts 
and the assisting and stimulating of the civil authorities in the 
legislative, administrative and educational spheres Christian missions 
tried ‘ to encourage a constitutionally timid government to profess 
more openly the faith to which as trustee of a Christian nation it was 
pledged’ ‘ Dry-nurse to Vishnu’ and ‘ Trustee of Juggernaut’ were 
terms which were applied by Christian missions in their zeal to the 
Company which was pledged to the recognition of existing and long- 
established rights and privileges, and to continue all state endowments 
of Hindu and Muhammadan worship. Government was committed by 
precedent as well as by a sense of its own obligations to the patronage 
and in the matter of protection of the religious institutions and 
ceremonies of its subjects , and to blame the government for not 
merely honouring, but also considerably enlarging their ‘ polytheistic 
liabilities ’ is for the author to go one step too far and to criticize 
government for an attitude which only created a sense of security in 
the minds of the people. In fact the wiiter himself points out how the 
gradual withdrawal of government from the management and patron- 
age of temples in the decade following 1843 was ‘ undoubtedly 
responsible for some of its unpopularity in 1857 ’ (p. 152). The 
forcing by evangelical zeal of the hands of government to give up all 
connection with Hindu and Muhammadan religious institutions and 
ceremonies was rendered all the more unbalanced and partial by the 
insistent demand made that government should openly support and 
patronize Christian missionary undertakings. 

The author rightly points out that the Common idea of Govern- 
ment’s Christian tendencies stirring Hindu and Islamic orthodoxy to 
revolt in the Sepoy Mutiny cannot survive a reference to facts. The 
danger arose from other factors ; but the interested stirred up 
discontent in a few places on this alleged ground. Missionaries and 
mission institutions alone were not singled out for attack; and when 
they suffered it was ‘ for loyalty to the British rather than to their 
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religion.’ The following conclusion of the author will find general 
acceptance 

‘ It was not Christian influence, nor indeed the intrusion of any 
new religion, that caused a panic, but the selfish and destructive 
motives attributed, partly in cunning and partly bona bde, by priests 
and potentates to government action which seemed to threaten their 
interests ’ 

After the Mutiny, out of which emerged the spiiit of Lawrence 
rather than of Hodson, government has been displaying more general 
tolerance of Indian modes of life and worship, ‘ though less submission 
to what was morally harmful in them.’ Missionary influence on 
education, wnich was substantially advanced by Bentinck's declaration 
of 1835, was furthered by the Education Despatch of 1854 and has not 
aroused any resentment at all, except sporadically Mr May hew 
regrets rather plaintively that the development of social self-govern- 
ment has resulted in the increase of soulless, aecular education, 
chiefly in the shape of indigenous aided schools He tries to explain 
Che absence in general of religious opposition to specifically Christian 
teaching and to legislative and executive act^ obviously inspired by 
Christian principles , but his explanation is not fully consistent with a 
real psychological analysis of Hindu social and ethical ideas It 
attributes all the ciedit to a growing knowledge of the personality of 
Christ and reverence for his characteristics. He is conscious that 
Indian Chiistianity has become fully national and a living and 
operative force in national life , and Christianity is no longer viewed 
as an exotic and western plant. 

The book, though professing to be but a patch-work, is really a 
mosaic of many-colouied ideas, yielding, as the author claims for it, 

‘ a new design.’ We cannot agiee, however, with several ideas 
expressed by the author as the following . 

(1) The Hindu idea of kingship includes the determination and 

patronage of a state leligion always. 

(2) Hinduism can be adapted to the demands of selfishness and 
lust (p. 213). The first is true only with large modifications , and the 
second which tries to exalt Christianity, condemns Hinduism unheard. 
We cite this as sample of generalities that may convey wrong 

impressions. 

C. S. S, 
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‘ A SCHOOL HISTORY OF INDIA » 

BY 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan, d.litt., 

Professor of Modem Indian History ^ Allahabad University, 

[Published by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd Price Rs. 2-8.] 

We have before us a short history ot India intended for the use of 
schoolgoing students entitled a School History of India, The object of 
the book is, according to the preface, ‘ to tell not merely the story of 
kings and queens but also the story of the Indian people — of their 
mode of life, culture, occupations, literature, art and government,’ 
The eflFort is indeed a laudable one, and we are afraid the learned 
professor has not succeeded in his rather ambitious aim. No doubt 
every part of the first three parts of the book ends with a chapter on 
civilization of the Hindus, ‘ Pathans ’ and the Moghuls respectively. 
But in these chapters there is not enough material to portray ‘ these 
permanent elements of our civilization which have moulded the 
thought and life of Asia.’ The author would have done well if he had 
devoted more space to this aspect of the question as the work is 
primarily intended for school students. 

No impartial reader could help remarking that the book lacks 
proportion While the author has devoted only sixty-five pages to the 
Hindu period, he has devoted 181 pages to the Muhammadan period 
including the Moghuls, and 123 pages to the British period. In 
writing a history of India, and especially foi school-boys, it is our 
opinion that more attention must be given to the story of the Indian 
people when India was Hindu India. An equal, if not more, attention 
must be paid to the life of the people during Muhammadan and British 
rule. But the author has chosen to treat the British period in about 
double the number of pages, and the Muhammadan period in about 
treble the number of pages allotted to the story of Hindu India. 
When so much space is given to Babur, Akbar and Aurangzib, why not 
the same space for the Mauryan and the Gupta periods of Hindu India. 
Our reading of the history of India shows that the progress of life of 
the Indian people according to Hindu genius theoretically ended with 
the advent of the Muhammadans in India and practically with the 
advent of the British. As a result of contact with their civilization 
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and culture, our outlook has been changed, and the birth of a New 
India is the consequence. The history of New India is largely the 
history of the future. A text-book therefore on Indian history must 
try to present, as a necessary preliminary, every aspect of India’s life 
and culture as it was understood and realized in ancient times 

V. R. R. 

‘ GOTAMA THE MAN ’ 

BY 

C. A. F Rhys Davids, dutt., m a. 

[Published by Luzac & Co , 46 Great Russell Street, London, Price 4 sb.] 
When the Sacred Books of the Buddhists were not available in large 
numbers and when Pali scholarship was the monopoly of the 
privileged few, what the scholar Rhys Davids wrote was deemed 
authoritative From the bits available then, theories were built and 
books were written about Buddhism ‘ No one can be wise ’ says the 
author ‘ who writes from half knowledge and no one has got beyond 
that yet. Men write in a huriy ’ Thanks to the Pah Text Society, 
we have before us a pretty good collection, if not all, of the Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, some with Commentaries also. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids who is one of the scholars devoted to a special study of the 
Buddhist books and who is the author of sever al well-known works 
on Buddhism has now placed before us her recent work on ‘ Gotama 
the Man.’ 

In this book an attempt is made to review the early life and career 
of Gautama, as if narrated by him, taking into account all the recent 
investigations in Luddhist literature The attempt is a laudable one. 
The whole life is so vividly presented as to be intelligible even to a 
lay reader. The style is flowing and the whole work is pleasant 
reading. 

In presenting this work to the public at laige we are afraid that 
the learned scholar has not revised her old opinions in the light of 
recent researches and inv’estigations. Limitation of space compels 
me to point out only a few places wherein observations made ought 
to be subjected to clear revision. 

1 . That the Buddha decried the Vedas, the fire cult, the rituals of 
the Brahmans. 
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2. That the Buddha looked down upon the monks i and 
revolted against the monk monopoly. 

3. That the Buddha used Brahmanical words and expressions 
such as Dharma, \Atma, Brahmacarya but gave them entirely a new 
meaning. , 

4. That the Buddha attempted to elevate the status of women in 
society by honouring them with equal freedom. 

5. And that Asoka was a Buddhist and engaged himself in a 
propaganda for the spiead of Buddhism. 

As against the first statement it may be shown that the first 
followers of the Buddha, several of them at least, were Brahmans 
discontented or otherwise. Even according to the learned author 
only after the Brahman brothers Kassapa and their followers were 
won over, people accorded them (the Buddnists) notice and repute 
(p. 122). It may be that Kassapa and others were impressed by the 
will power and psychic powers of the Buddha. But the will power is 
in no way opposed to the fit e-cult. Rituals and fire worship are 
intended for those in the first three oJramas or stages of life. Once the 
robes of an ascetic are put on, then one is released from all karma 
literally. In that way perhaps Kassapa and his brothers gave up the 
fire-cult. We have yet to see a pronounced statement made by the 
Buddha against the fire-cult as such. 

The other statement that the Buddha was agamst the monks 
does not bring home conviction to us. The layman Buddha under- 
stood the value and significance of becoming an ascetic. Then alone he 
had the support of the laity. In fact it was the Brahman Kotthila 
(p. 90) who converted the Buddha to this way of thinking. The author 
says ‘ Monks we were, monks we had to be ’ ... . ‘I had myself a 
high worth in the monk so far as he was a man with a teaching which 
the world needed ’ (p. 91). Because some monks have been depicted 
m the Vinaya as lazy, worldly, quarrelsome, impure, can be no 
reason that the Buddha was up in arms agamst the monk world as 
such. The degradation was due to indiscriminately entertaining all 
sorts of people into the Sangha. Hence what is to be condemned 
is the unhealthy method which enabled every idler to enter the 
Sangha. 

It is a strange contention to say that the Buddha used Brahmanical 
terms and gave them a new meaning. The meanings of words like 
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Dharma, Maya, Brahmacarya as understood by the Buddhists are all 
meanings familiar to every devout follower of the Veda. The 
Buddha knew that to make his teachings heard, he must use the 
current expressions and famjliar terms. There is no doubt that he 
used them in their original meaning. After all whatever may be the 
later and latest developments of Buddhism, the first teacher did not 
announce that he was founding a new religion entirely different from 
the established religion of the land. 

It is a wrong reading of the Hindu sacred literature that women 
were considered inferior to men in every respect and were denied the 
privileges of equality and freedom, and that they were not duly 
honouied. Woman has aliyays been regarded as the queen of the 
household and Manu, the lawgiver prescribes that where women are 
not honoured, then homes will ever be of w'oe and wail. The same 
sentiments are common to Tamil India as is evident from a number of 
verses from the Tamil classic the Kurral When such is the case, it is 
unthinkable of any inferior position to women given in Hindu Society. 
It seems to us equally wrong to say that the Buddha was in full 
support of their emancipation The Buddhist books clearly show that 
the Buddha was at first against admitting women into the Sangha. 
Later on he seems to have yielded to the wishes of his near and dear 
relative Pajapati who insisted on their inclusion. When the Buddha 
came to realize that women entering the Sangha became a permanent 
factor, he is said to have remarked that his religion would not endure 
for more than five centuries Again there is evidence to demonstrate 
that, like every true Hindu, he honoured such women who did 
not neglect the care of the home and who wedded themselves to 
the duties and responsibilities of the home. (pp. 30 and 31 : also 
p. 131). 

Lastly a scholar of standing, the Rev. Father Heras, S. J., has 
recently argued with ability, in the pages of the Journal of the Mythic 
Society (Bangalore) that Asoka was not a Buddhist by faith. And to 
say that Asoka propagated the gospel of Buddhism does not stand on 
an unquestioned footing. 

In attempting to establish her thesis, Mrs. Rhys Davids has to 
select, choose and eschew passages from Buddhist Texts and commen- 
taries. No doubt the socalled Sacred Books of the Buddhists were 
compiled long after the death of the Buddha. They are apt to be 
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defective. Some of them may be fables and mere stories. The 
accounts may be perverted, onesided or genuine It is the duty of the 
critical historian to arrive at the kernel of historical truth from the 
vast mass of literature in the light of other contemporary evidence. 
Wherever It does not suit her purpose, the author throws away a 
passage or a commentary on it, as perverted and worthless and not 
transmitting the original words of the Buddha. Such disregard of 
sections of books is to attach no value or importance to the works as 
a whole. Incidentally the value of the Vedas is questioned as for 
example that the worth of the mantra was more m the ‘ how ’ than in 
the ‘ what ’ of the saying (p 84). We do not propose to examine 
here such unwarranted statements. Suffice it to say they are mere 
sentiments but not statements with legs to stand on. 

V. R. R. DIKSHITAR. 

‘ INDIAN ARCHITECTURE^ 

According to Manasa Silpasastra 

AND 

‘A DICTIONARY OF HINDU ARCHITECTURE^ 

BY 

Dr P, K. Acharya, i e s., 

Pfvfessor of Sanskrit, Allahabad University. 

[Published by the Oxford University Press for the Allahabad University, Rs 10 ] 
These two works by Dr. P. K. Acharya, i.f.s , Professor of Sanskrit, 
Allahabad University, are works of a monumental character, on which 
Dr. Acharya had been engaged for very near a decade. The 
Dictionary is a work of architectural terms collected originally by the 
author for his own reference on the strength of which he submitted a 
thesis and obtained the degree of D Litt. from the University of 
London. The work is of an encyclopaedic character explaining 
architectural terms in Sanskrit not merely from the Manasara, a 
classical work on the subject, but from the Silpasastra works generally. 
These so-called Silpasastras and Vastu^astras are found in some 
number in manuscripts in various characters, and are written in a 
Sanskrit which is not the Sanskrit of classical works. It is barbarous 
Sanskrit in the sense that it is not Sanskrit of the learned, but more or 
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less a kind of Sanskrit understood of the ordinary and exhibiting 
peculiarities of its own. Apart from professed works on architecture, 
such as the Silpasastras and the Vastuiastras, there are a number of 
other classes of works in Sanskrit which have a great volume of 
information on the subjects, occasionally even more illuminating 
actually than even the professed works themselves. Several of the 
Puranas contain chapters bearing on this subject and all the Agamas 
have sections devoted to this subject, particularly religious architec- 
ture. Dr. Acharya has carefully collected all this material, classified 
and sorted it under particular heads and provided us a reference book 
on the subject, for which a reference book was very badly needed. 
The ordinary dictionaries prove defective and even such general 
cyclopaedias, as the Sabdakalpadruma and Vschaspatya are not always 
sufficiently informing It will be difficult to go into the details of a 
woik like this, which draws its information from professed ai chitectural 
works, the Puranas and the Agamas and other classes of Sanskrit 
literature generally What is moie, a very large number of inscrip- 
tions do contain illuminating details regarding architecture. They 
have all been drawn upon by Dr. Acharya in this volume in a form 
handy enough for reference and not altogether unsuitable even for 
reading generally. 

In the second work, Indian Architecture, Dr. Acharya presents his 
own study of the ^ilpasastras generally. He takes for his text the 
Manasara as the principal architectural work and brings round it other 
works, such as he has been able to bring into comparison with it. He 
divides this work into five books, in the first of which he gives a 
general survey of the literature on the subject indicating architecture 
as a subject which enjoyed a considerable degree of popularity. He 
deals with the subject in divisions, such as the architectural details 
found in Vedic and Buddhist literature on the one side, and in regard 
to classical literature he subdivides the subject into references in the 
books, the Puranas and Agamas and miscellaneous other traditions. 
In the next division, he proceeds to consider the professed treatise on 
the subject beginning with a detailed consideration of the Manasara as 
the chief text. He brings into comparison with this work the 
SilpaSastra known as Mayamata and an Agamaic work like the 
AiiiSumadbheda Agama. Other works are brought into comparison, 
such as the SilpaSastras of Vi§va-Karma, of Agastya, of Sanat-Kumw^ 
16 
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and of Mandana. Last of all he considers the handbook known as the 
SilpaSangraha, which is often quoted m authority, for various purposes 
relatine to architecture and iconography. The third disquisition is 
devoted to an examination of the position of Manasara in literature. 
Dr. Acharya examines this in four sections and comes to the general 
conclusion that the Manasara is by far the most comprehensive work, 
and forms, as it were, the basis of all text-books in Sanskrit literatuie, 
whether it be works on Silpa§astra professedly or ^ilpa chapters in 
other works of a generally encyclopiedic character. The next section 
is devoted to a consideration of the classical European work of 
Vitruvius on architecture. There are many points of interest that he 
discusses in regard to the two works and the possibility of a connection 
between the two. Dr. Acharya finds at the end of his investigation 
that it would be safer now to leave the question open rather than offer 
what must be perhaps a conclusion on insufficient data. We may 
point out that he finds similarities in various matters which to him 
seem to argue for affiliation of the one on to the other. But as far as 
we could make out from the details that he himself gives, it strikes us 
that the items of similarity are none of them of a sufficiently 
fundamental character to argue for affiliation necessarily. Then he 
proceeds to a consideration of the age of the Manasara and arrives at 
the general conclusion that it is perhaps previous to all other works 
bearing on the subject and he regards it as ascribable to the brilliant 
period of Indian history, the age of the Guptas. Here again we feel that 
the arguments are hardly conclusive, while he may be right in 
ascribing it to the age of the Guptas. It does not seem to us 
necessary for writing an encyclopaedic work of this kind there should 
have been an empire for the whole of the country. At no time in 
history was communication between different parts so bad in 
India that an author who devoted himself to the study of a particular 
subject could not travel from place to place ; much rather it seems to 
have been a habitual feature of early Indian education that scholars 
travelled from kingdom to kingdom in search of particular masters in 
particular branches of study with a freedom, which it would be 
enviable if we could command with all the modern improvements and 
superior organization that we boast of. 

Space forbids our going into greater detail, but we may conclude 
the review with the greatest pleasure by pointing out that the 
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preliminary study as well as the Dictionary give evidence of the great 
industry, ability and enthusiasm of Dr. Acharya in the pursuit of his 
work, which he commenced perhaps fifteen years ago. Notwithstand- 
ing the ups and downs that he has had, it is gratifying to note that he 
has had the support and patronage of the Government of the United 
Provinces, which enabled him ultimately to publish the work in a form 
creditable to all concerned. We wish the author and his work all 
success. 


‘ MEMORANDUM ON RESIGNATION AUGUST 1914 ’ 

BY 

John, Viscodnt Morlhy 

[Messrs. Macmillan & Co , Ltd., London.] 

This valuable document on the resignation of the great statesman on 
the eve of the war is undoubtedly of very great importance and has not 
been published too soon for the information of the public. On the all- 
important topic other books have appeared and other views have been 
given publicity by the four important publications referred to on page 
IX of the introduction, viz., two works by the Earl of Oxford, ‘ The 
Genesis of the War,’ and ‘ Extracts from his Diary ’, and two other 
works. Viscount Grey’s ‘ Twenty-five Years ’ and Mr. Winston Church- 
hill’s ‘ The World Crisis.’ The Memorandum sets forth the actual 
circumstances that impelled LordMorley and Mr. John Bums to resign 
their places in the Cabinet. As a matter of fact, it led to the resig- 
nation of four members, of whom two had been persuaded to join 
again the Coalition Ministry, leaving therefore only these two out of 
the Cabinet. The Memorandum was entrusted to his nephew by the 
late Lord Morley before his death and had been submitted by Lord 
Morley himself to criticism both by Burns and by Earl Loreburn, 
whose testimony that it records correctly what took place, is of value, 
if such additional testimony were required to anything written by 
‘ honest John.’ 

The important question does not really concern so very much to 
war-guilt and Us apportionment, but is very illuminating as exhibiting 
individual and Cabinet responsibility in regard to matters diplomatic. 
The question arose as to what the entente cordiaU between England and 
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France committed England to in respect of France when war threaten- 
ed. This was complicated by the possible violation of Belgian 
neutrality : What exactly the treaties of 1839 and 1867 imposed upon 
England in such a possibility arising. Morley’s position is made clear 
that enough had not been done short of war to avert the crisis so far, 
at any rate, as England was concerned, and there seems to lurk 
behind the Memorandum the notion that the war even could have 
been avoided by firm diplomatic handling of the situation shoit of 
war, as the consequences of the war have been put before the Cabinet 
by Burns in quite a graphic form giving a correct anticipation of all the 
calamities actually experienced during the war and after. It raises the 
further point of how far the Cabinet was entitled to know what the 
Foreign Minister may be doing and how far the Foreign Minister 
could be allowed, actually without consulting the Cabinet, to Commit 
the country to, with other powers, such as France here, by conversation 
by individual Cabinet members, m this case, the Foreign Secretary. 
The document is one of great interest and is provided with an introduc- 
tion written by a coadjutor of Lord Morley, and friend, Mr. F. W. Hirst, 
which supplies a general background for understanding the position, if 
such were needed. 


« INDIA ON TRIAL ; A STUDY OF PRESENT CONDITIONS » 

BY 

J E. WOOLACOTT 
[Me4>srs. Macmillan & Co , Ltd ] 

Thb author, formerly correspondent of the Times at Delhi and Simla, 
attempts in this book primarily to enlighten the English public upon 
the present condition of India, so that the British electorate may take 
an intelligent view of the position, particularly on the eve of the 
revision of the constitution that is impending. The object of the 
book, in the words of the author, is to ‘ impel every thoughtful citizen 
to acquaint himself with the achievements of the British in India, the 
constitution which exists in India to-day and the gravity of the Indian 
problems that await solution.’ In a somewhat more detailed form, the 
position is expounded that ‘ India has derived inestimable benefits 
from the British connection : that the administration of India to-day, 
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while sharing the imperfections, inherent in all human institutions, is 
inspired by honesty of purpose and high ideals of duty ; and that any 
weakening of the links which join the destinies of England and India 
would be pregnant with evil possibilities for both countries. The 
working of the reformed constitution will also be examined and the 
genesis of the many outbreaks of violence that have occurred in recent 
years will be discussed.* The author cairies out this scheme of his in 
the work in seventeen chapters, beginning with the Mythical India and 
ending with the interrogation What of the future India ? There 
are chapters bearing on the very many familiar subjects in a 
question like this. The work may be regarded more or less as a 
reasonably accurate presentation of the condition of India, as one finds 
it exhibited in the reports and documents issued from time to time 
by Government and as incorporated in the speeches of those speaking 
on behalf of the Government of India To that extent it may serve the 
useful purpose of enlightening the uninitiatea as to the position as 
expounded authoritatively from the point of view of the official side. 
It is only when he steps beyond this that he transcends the limits of 
his capacity for taking a dispassionate view of the whole position. 
Even in respect of some of those chapters where he holds up to view 
the achievements of British rule in India, the facts and figures 
presented are not always what exactly they are. But when he gets to 
deal with the opposition and the activities of the political parties in 
opposition, he hardly shows the required degree of insight, and fails to 
exhibit their position fairly. That anxiety which is evident in present- 
ing the achievements of the administration cannot be said to be 
shown in dealing with the other side. Just as he admits that 
governments might have made mistakes, other political parties might 
make mistakes, and even very serious ones at that. The real question 
that is the cause of all the trouble he does not present with sufficient 
emphasis. It would be rather difficult to argue that the Swarajists 
and people of that ilk whom he criticizes severely are ail of them 
irresponsible and ignorant people that they are represented to be. 
This becomes evident in regard to the Nehru Report and after. Some 
of those that took part in the production of that report and are taking 
part actively in presenting it as the united demand of India are people 
who held responsible positions under the government and therefore 
could be expected to understand better the position than those who are 
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not accustomed to the esoteric technique of the administration. Even 
Dr. (Mrs.) Beasant, whom he quotes with approval in one connection, is 
enthusiastically for it and he hardly mentions these facts or attempts 
to give an explanation of how this comes about. We have no wish to 
be partisan either politically or otherwise. We wish merely to point 
out that the book fails to present the other side fairly. In regard to 
the Mythical India, that India is assuredly beyond the depth of the 
Times Correspondent, as we have had occasion to show of even such 
an extremely well-informed wnter like Sir Valentine Chirol, his great 
predecessor, and if the administration is all that is claimed to be in 
this particular work, those British statesmen, who felt the need for 
doing something and launched India out on the reforms must have 
been seriously mistaken. While therefore the extremists may be 
brushed aside, as extremists have to be, whether in India or elsewhere, 
there is a body of opinion which cannot be characterized as extremist, 
which still exhibits lively dissatisfaction in regard to the existing state 
of affairs ; and that has to be given more consideration that this 
author seems inclined to. That is the whole point. More success is 
claimed for diarchy than happens to be actually the case, perhaps much 
more irresponsibility is ascribed to the Legislative Assembly than 
would have been the case, if there had been more responsibility, and 
the communal bhogie is plied for all that is worth, while it stands to 
reason that an established admmistration would put an end to it under 
democracy, as a more or less vigorous beauracracy had succeeded in 
doing it before. 

Most of the unsatisfactory features of the present position described 
in the book are ascribable to the want of responsibility in the 
governing body, as to the irresponsible way in which they have been 
exercising the power that they possess. The unsatisfactory features 
are features that an experiment like this is bound to produce. With a 
little more of sympathetic insight and inclination not to touch 
susceptibilities on the raw, it would be possible to achieve more 
success even on this experimental scheme. It is hardly suitable in a 
review to take up any one of the many questions raised and deal with 
it satisfactorily. Hence our disinclination to get into details. The 
book may serve a useful purpose as a handbook presenting one side of 
it fairly faithfully, and those who read it must lemember that it 
presents one side of the picture and not both sides. 
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‘ INDIAN CULTURE THROUGH THE AGES ’ 

BV 

S. V. Venkateswara, m. a. 

[Vol. 1. Education and Propagation of Culture. Messrs Longmans ] 
Each race contributes something unique and essential to the world’s 
civilization in the course of its own self-expression and self-realization. 
In facing and solving problems arising in its own environment, in 
evolving a scheme of organized social existence in harmony with 
itself and its surroundings, it gathers experiences and develops 
memories which furnish the foundation for the culture that it rears 
and hands down through generations. The culture of a people is 
their make-up, inherited by tradition and education, their habitual 
way of looking ‘ after themselves and one another, and the way they 
look at that which is not themselves ’ Their art and literature, 
religion, philosophy, society and government, their manners, modes 
and beliefs, their attitude to persons and things extraneous to them- 
selves, are all expressions of their culture. As time lapses, civilization 
becomes more complex and the commerce of nations more wide- 
spread ; borrowing, imitation and absorption are constantly at work 
and the result is a certain universalization of the more external aspects 
of culture. But behind all such mutations, there lie certain funda- 
mental traits, which may after all be no more than a difference in 
stress, a slight difference in the gradation of social and spiiitual 
values, which controls and guides the development of each people in 
the present and to some extent determines its future. There is 
perhaps no more fascinating pursuit for the philosophic historian than 
the study of these basic elements in the culture of a people and their 
action through the centuries 

Prof. S. V. Venkateswara undertakes ‘ to describe and interpret 
the genius of India and explain her contribution to the world’s 
culture ’ in a series of volumes devoted to ‘ Indian culture through 
the Ages ’ Each volume ‘ deals with an aspect of culture from the 
evolutionary as well as from the comparative point of view. The 
present volume deals with the supreme gift of India to the world — 
education in the fullest and highest sense of the term.’ The author 
discusses the genesis and characteristics of Indian culture as a whole 
in a general introduction (pp. 1-45) and gathers the results of his 
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study of Ancient Indian Education in a concluding chapter on ‘ our 
heritage ’ (pp. 299-318). Four chapters on ‘ V edic Foundations ’ 
(pp. 49-104), ‘ Post-Vedic System Building ’ (pp. 105-184), ‘ Buddhist 
and Hindu Educational Institutions ’ (pp. 185-256) and ‘ The Middle 
Ages and the Broadcasting of Culture ’ (pp. 257-298) contain the 
author’s account of the evolution and peculiarities of the educational 
system of Ancient India and the part it played in the propagation of 
culture among the masses. 

Any work on so attractive a theme wnll be turned to by a reader 
with great eagerness and no doubt every one will find much in Prof. 
Venkateswara’s book that is well worth knowing and pondering. 
The vast learning of the author, and his close acquaintance with the 
sources of his subject, literary and archaeological, are seen on almost 
every page of the book and there is much sound description of several 
important aspects of the ancient educational system of the country. 
But as we read through the book a certain sense of dissatisfaction 
grows on us that by the time we reach the end of the book the 
dissatisfaction almost amounts to disappointment. We seem to have 
missed something which is essential to the rational understanding of 
the whole and the realization of the inner meaning of the new facts 
we have learned. We do not get any clear impression in our minds 
of the evolution in the system of Indian education, or of the features 
that distinguished it from that of other countries that are often 
mentioned in the course of the book — Egypt, Babylonia and China. 
Nor are we in a position to say that we have quite understood the 
role of her ‘ sound system of education ’ in enabling India ‘ to 
preserve and propagate her cultural heritage in spite of military 
hurricanes and political cataclysms.’ 

It may not be a vain endeavour to try and find the source of this 
uneasy feeling with which the reader is left. It would appear 
ultimately to arise from two drawbacks which characterize the book. 
One of these is a fault of emphasis and the other of method. 

Ancient Indian Society was a highly articulated and complex 
structure based on certain fundamental assumptions. In olden days 
many who were wise and good and learned cherished many beliefs 
which we may now look upon with amused contempt ; yet, they 
captured the secret of so organizing social life and relations as to 
make it natural and easy for every one to make the best of bis life 
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here without losing his soul. It was a social culture based on obliga- 
tion and duty rather than on self-assertion and right, and if the aim 
of civilization is control over environment, this control was m the last 
resort sought to be attained more by control over the self than by any 
other means. It is remarkable how little we hear of the personal life 
of the founders and leaders of thought in ancient India. At every 
turn we get a great sense of collective effort coupled with studied 
anonymity on the part of individuals. How nebulous are the names 
of Vyasa, Manu and Yagnavalkya. And yet how close the association 
between their thought and the daily life of the nation which cherishes 
them. It is perhaps not an accident that, in the whole range of Indian 
literature, we have no autobiography and so little biography and 
history. Again, social life was dominated by an anxiety to conserve 
the past achievements of the race and hand them to succeeding 
generations so that the common man was not encouraged to question 
too much about things or to set up as a reforme’ The binding force 
of tradition is never once doubted though new traditions may grow 
imperceptibly with changing conditions undei the guidance of the 
choice spirits of every age, the Hshtas. If life in such an age lacked 
the stimulus of novelty and the thrill of adventure, it was characterized 
by a certain quietness and restful contentment, which is altogether 
unknown in our time. It is a remarkable feature of Indian 
social history that at no stage do we come across intellectual protests 
like those of Plato and Moore or social outbursts like the struggle 
between the Orders in Ancient Rome or the Peasants’ Revolts of 
Mediaeval Europe. And when the Buddha, by his assault on the 
Veda, threatened to shatter the foundations of Indian society, no 
quarter was given to him or his followers ; but even so the best 
results of his protest were absorbed and assimilated by the orthodox 
system. This lasting inner harmony, social and intellectual, is 
peihaps the most characteristic trait of Indian culture. And this 
harmony does not seem to have been purchased at the sacrifice of any 
tangible earthly good In art and science, in literature and philosophy, 
in painting, music and the drama, as also in the industrial arts and 
commercial activity Indians attained an eminence that compares well 
with similar achievements of othei countries in those days. And 
recent research is gathering together much interesting evidence of the 
achievements of Indians across the seas and the mountains and is 
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bringing into view a greater India whose existence was so little 
suspected till the other day that the cultural isolation of India was a 
favourite theme with several writers on Indian subjects. Indians 
were as ready to take as they were to give and what they took from 
others they made part of their own in such a manner that it often 
seemed truly indigenous. 

All this IS evidence of a rare culture formation. Somehow the 
genius of the race struck the mean between ambition and effort on the 
one side and loyalty to its own ethics on the other and so ordered 
things that each could give to the world the best of what he has and 
be satisfied by their realizing the highest that is in him. And here is 
great work for a student of Indian culture in explaining, illustrating 
and interpreting this truly marvellous achievement of the makers of 
Indian Polity. It is only fair to say that we get occasional glimpses 
of these aspects in Prof. Venkateswara’s work. He says, for 
instances, * Indian arrangements were the result of a deliberate and 
self-conscious social organization based on a philosophy of society 
and directed to the realization of spiritual ends ’ (p. 19). Again, ‘ The 
peculiar excellence of Indian culture consists in the combination of 
ends, co-ordination of traits, in the organization of a hierarchy of ends 
{chaturvarga) and not merely the highest end {Paramapurusharfha), a 
gradation c' values , and in the purposeful systematization and 
intelligent direction of all resources of these progressive ends of 
humanity ’ (p. 23). Or yet again, ‘ The type of culture thus evolved 
was not merely theoretical, but penetrated to the heart of the people, 
and pervaded every important aspect of indvidual and social life ’ 
(p. 314). But these are more of the nature of obiter dicta, rather than 
conclusions emerging from a study and interpretation of the evidence 
on the subject On the other hand. Prof. Venkateswara is so full of the 
conviction of the intrinsic excellence of the culture he deals with, that 
he spends himself rather more on vindication than on exposition and 
interpretation. This becomes clear in the lines of thought pursued by 
the author in the concluding sections of the Introduction in which he 
expounds the Indian view regarding solidarity, liberty, equality, 
progress and evolution. The attempt here is frankly to abridge the 
distance between Ancient Indian ideals and those of Modern Europe, 
and institute comparisons which are superficial and irrelevant. What 
for instance can one make of suqh a total distortion of the modem 
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idea of progress as in the following : ‘ The Indian conception of 
progress was not that of a perpetual commotion and ceaseless strife, 
but a steady improvement in the power of the subject to adjust 
himself to the changing conditions around him. ... It means the 
acquisition of more and more power in self, a greater independence 
of external circumstances and influences ; not a tame submission to 
misconceived social ideals of false or wrongly graded values. The 
devices and contrivances which pander to convenience in modern 
times will have to be regarded as not conducive to pi ogress in this 
view, if they weaken self-help or sap the vitality of native resources ’ 
(p. 43). Or take this, — ‘ Protection of the infant was ensured in the 
Indian system, which exalted maternity and child welfare. Protection 
for women against their natural weakness and the tendency to a 
relatively early fading away of bloom, and for the instinct of 
maternity, was provided by the social worship of the mother, a 
system of monogamy in practice, and the absence of provision for 
divorce. Protection for the intellectually inferior classes was secured 
by the dependence of the intelligentsia on them for its material wants, 
and the compensation they had in a practical monopoly of power and 
pelf ’ (pp. 38-39). 

It is evident from such passages that Prof. Venkateswara is 
obsessed by his reading of present-day conditions in his study of 
Ancient Indian culture. His treatment of the educational system of 
Ancient India is likewise marked by a tendency to stress unduly the 
points of resemblance, however remote with modern conditions, and 
underrate the importance of significant differences in the aims and 
ideals of educational endeavour. Very often the author starts m 
quest of what is not there and gives us sections on ‘ Vedic Culture 
and the Masses’, ‘Women’s Education’, ‘Scientific Method’, 

‘ Technical and Vocational Education’, ‘ Higher Technical Education’, 
and so on. On such subjects we are treated to multitudinous 
assertions which may or may not be accepted by the reader but which 
no one will be in a position to prove or disprove. ‘ The masses of 
Vedic India may not have been lettered or literate, but they were 
subject to cultural and educational influences. They had some sort of 
training in arts and crafts many of which are mentioned in the Vedic 
texts. . . . Education in public life and in the duties of citizenship 
may be postulated from the existence of such organizations as Sabha^ 
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Samitit Ntiha, Vtdatha ’ (p. 65). ‘ In the absence of the genera] 

education of girls it would be difficult to account for the terms of 
equality that subsisted between husband and wife in this (Vedic) 
period ’ (p. 67). ‘ There were various piactical and useful arts in 
which the youths of the time could get technical education and 
vocational instruction ’ (pp. 155-6). But the author is not evidently 
himself satisfied with these statements, and later on, in his criticism of 
Ancient Indian education from the modern standpoint, he denies the 
existence of most of the things that, in the earlier sections of his 
book, he has particularly sought to establish and yet would fain hold 
that India was the better for their absence. He says, for instance, 
‘ There was no general provision for the higher education of girls or 
for the teaching of vernaculars. But society had not become a misfit 
needing to teach people artificially those things which ought to be 
really drawn in with the air they breathe. Little girls had not to be 
sent to school to learn domestic subjects or grown children to be 
taught their vernaculars or to learn good manners. Nor was there 
any provision for technical training or vocational instruction for those 
who were to follow the learned professions The struggle for 
existence had not become so keen as to develop symptoms ‘ of that 
materialism, whether born of all pervading poverty or of all-conquer- 
ing avarice, which regards utilitarianism as the Summum bonutn of 
education ’ (p. 511). In such contradiction and special pleadings there 
is much that irritates a thoughtful reader. 

The other drawback in the book arises from the method adopted by 
the author in presenting the evidence. There is no sense of movement 
or growth in the educational airangements of Ancient India as ex- 
pounded in this work. There are intrinsic difficulties here. The 
chronology of the subject, and speaally that of the most seminal 
period of Indian culture, the age of the Upanishads and the Sutrasyh&s 
not been satisfactorily settled. And in every branch of knowledge we 
have no access to the records of early efforts and the earliest writer 
we can go to in grammar, politics, medicine or philosophy mentions a 
considerable number of authors who preceded him in the field. Few 
books weie actually written down and even in such cases, the multipli- 
cation of manuscripts was perhaps not easy. Learning was transmitted 
by memory and to establish a Vidyavamsa was perhaps the greatest 
ambition of an Acharya. Under such conditions, the appearance of a 
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great teacher often meant that the work of his lesser predecessors and 
often even their names passed into oblivion. This renders it all but 
impossible to trace the growth of any subject of study even in outline 
from its early beginnings to its systematization in a classical work, 
which, in its turn, furnished the basis for further study, elucidation and 
commentary. Again from the nature of the case, the evidence on the 
subject is fragmentary and it must take much laborious and critical 
effort before one can discover even in outline the means and methods 
of education in any particular place or period. The formal descriptions 
of brakmackarya in the law books are valuable in themselves as 
setting the norm, but they lack local colour and verisimilitude. 
Except for the observations of Chinese travellers bearing on a few 
centres of Buddhist learning at a comparatively late date, we have no 
contemporary descriptions or indeed direct evidence of any sort on a 
subject of this nature. These are all real difficulties. Prof. Venkates- 
wara however is not troubled by any such obstacle in his path. He 
boldly simplifies his work by dividing nis subject into Vedic and post- 
Vedic, and only tells us ‘ the type of culture described in the foregoing 
pages had been evolved in India well before the Muhammadan inva- 
sions ’ (p. 314). Even distinction between Vedic and post-Vedic is 
sometimes ignored and the Upanishads, Ntrukta as also Asvalayana’s 
Grhyasutra are quoted by the side of the earliest hymns of the 
Rg Veda. There is present throughout the book a persistent tendency 
to combine infoimation drawn from various sources greatly differing 
from one another in their nature, time and place, and to draw a general 
picture meant to represent conditions in all India for an unspecified 
period of her history. To give only one such instance, the section on 
educational institutions (p. 159) combines the evidence drawn from the 
Lalitavistara, the Jatakos, the Puranas. the Jaina Sutras and the 
Ramayana. The author is also not always careful to distinguish what 
is evidence and what is not, and one cannot resist the feeling that he 
sometimes misquotes or misapplies well-known texts torn from their 
contexts as in his classification of students (p. 130) or that of religious 
conversations (p. 147). One may doubt also if the gradation of 
teachers into Acharyas, Gurus, Upadhyayas and Stkshakas (pp. 128-9) is 
borne out by our texts in the form m which Prof. Venkateswara 
expounds it. And when we are told that Sita ‘ could talk fluently in 
Sanskrit ’ (p. 110) we may well wonder if it means anything more 
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than that the author has been reading the Ramayana in the original. 
One last extract from the section * Specialization in Education ’ (p. 202) 

‘ The rice diet of the southerners may have tended to idealism 

and imaginativeness, of which the fruits weie soon to be reaped in the 
southern philosophical systems of the Vedanta. The wordy sword- 
play of the Bengalis was possibly due to their relative immunity of 
Bengal from foreign invasion and influence, and from absorbing 
commercial and other pursuits/ It may also be observed that in 
dealing with the recent finds in the Sindh and the Punjab and the 
origins of Indian culture, while he deprecates ‘ hazarding theories, at 
this stage,’ the author commits himself to a considerable number of pro- 
positions (pp. ?-9) on the age, nature and affiliations of what has, for the 
sake of accuracy, been called the ‘ Indus Valley Culture ’, by Sir 
J. Marshall. 
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Principal Contents from Oriental Journals 

Notes on the Contents of the Gujarati and Hindi Journals 

PurUtattva, a Gujarati quarterly of research, has just ceased 
publication after five years of memorable service to the cause of 
history and scholarship in general under the very capable editorship of 
Muni Jinvijaya Ji, a scholar who practically without any knowledge of 
English, is to be numbered among the foremost of our orientalists in 
India or anywhere else. His work is unfortunately in Gujarati and 
some of it m Hindi and consequently it has not received the recognition 
due to it. Jinvijaya Ji left India about a year ago to learn foreign 
languages and to gei acquainted with the methods of European 
Universities, and with his departure have died two of the foremost 
research quarterlies in the Gujarati language — Puratattva and Jaina 
Sahitya SamSodhaka which would challenge comparison with any of 
the famous oriental quarterlies. Puratattva owes its existence to the 
national university founded by Mahatma Gandhi, and the contributions 
to it are mostly from the brilliant galaxy of scholars that Gandhi Ji has 
collected in the Vidya Pitha at Ahmedabad. One of the greatest 
among these is Pandit Sukhlal, who lost his eye-sight when he was 
eleven or twelve years old and possesses only the light of wisdom — 
Prainochakshu. He is known to the world of Sanskrit scholars by his 
great work Sammatt Tarka of Abhayadeva Suri, four volumes of 
which have already been published and the last volume is in the course 
of publication. Pandit Sukhlal has been trained according to the old 
methods of scholarship but belongs to the most advanced school of 
research of the twentieth century in his methods and in the depth 
of his erudition. He is equally at home in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but as 
his special subject is philosophy, we shall not deal any further with his 
contributions to the pages of the Jatna Sahitya Saiftfodhaka or 
the Puratattva. 

The last and the fifth volume of the Puratattva does not contain 
many articles of strictly historical interest. Rasiklal Parekh brings his 
brilliant study of Bhasa’s dramas to a close, Walji Desai has culled 
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some interesting references regarding Vanaraj — the founder of Patan 
from various Sanskrit verses. Pandit Bechar Das announces the 
discovery of a philosophical work of great importance on atheism 
from the manuscript-libraries of Patan. The work is entitled 
Tattva-Upaplava by Bhatta Sri Jayarashi Deva. We have not got 
here the space for reviewing the historical contents of the first four 
volumes of the Puratattva which must be deferred to some other 
time. 

The Jatjia Sahitaya Samfodhaka has also suffered a premature 
demise on account of the departure of Muni Jinvijaya Ji to Germany for 
a period of two years. The Jama quarterly despite its sectarian 
designation has rendered valuable service to scholarship in general, 
and to the study of Jama history m particular, during its short existence 
of three years. I have already summarized a very important article 
by Mum Jinvijaya Ji of the Kuvalaya-mola — a Prakrt romance 
written by Udyottama Suri at Jabalipur on the last day of the Saka 
year 700 m the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, volume xiv, pages 29-38. This work which is being edited by 
him is of special interest in mentioning the various contemporaiies of 
the Huna emperor Tormana. who had his capital at Pavvayya on the 
Chenab in the Punjab, and also in showing the extraordinary influence 
of Jainism in the eighth century, for Tormana himself is said to have 
had the Jain Ha- ;gupta as his preceptor. This Harigupta is said to have 
been a scion of the Gupta family and the reference is probably to the 
imperial dynasty of the same name The Prakrt work is of great 
interest and we hope that it will be soon published. 

Jinvijaya Ji has published a Persian composition by Jinaprabha 
Suri, a writer of the fourteenth century, whose, works, e.g. V’vidha 
Tirthakalpa, Vtdhiprapa, Sandi ha- Vifa-au^adht &rQ Si\\\ svaXla^Ae. The 
Suri was a contemporary of Alauddin Khilji, and the composition is of 
special inteiest in showing the proselytizing zeal of Jain Sadhus even 
during the stormy times of Islamic onslaughts. The whole composi- 
tion consists of eleven verses in praise of Rshabhadeva and is probably 
the earliest work in Persian by a Jain Sadhu. 

There are two interesting articles relating to Vastupal and 
Tejapala — famous brothers, who were responsible for the immortal 
shrines of Abu. There is plenty of material available for writing a 
monograph on the two great heroes of Jainism, and we would suggest 
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to the various Jaina societies who are engaged in spreading the 
knowledge of their faith and their past to publish a senes of monograph 
on the great figures of Jainism. Rasiklal Parekh— a competent 
researcher, critically examines the account given in Rajashekhara 
Suri’s Chaturvimshati-prabandha, in which Vastupal is said to have 
sent lacs of mlechha heads to his master at Dholka. The Muslim king 
opposed to Vastupal is Maujudin, which is to be identified with 
Shahabuddin Ghori. 

There is another very interesting article on Mahmud Ghaeni’s 
invasion of Somanath, also from the pen of Jinvijaya Ji in which he 
examines an hitherto unpublished work by Dhanapala, the celebrated 
author of Ttlakamanjari. The work is called Satyapuriya Srt Mahavira 
Utsah Paruhaya and deals primarily with and is, as the title indicates, 
a sort of hymn in the praise of Mahavira. It incidentally describes 
the iconoclastic activities of Mahmud of Ghazni and says in the third 
verse of the hymn — the whole of which consists of fifteen verses, how 
Mahmud had erased the temples of Shri Mai, Petan, Chandravati, 
Sorafha, Delwida and Someshwara. The invader however is alleged 
to have turned back baffled before the temple of Mahavira at Satyapur 
or the modern Sachorin Marwar. Dhanapala writes from his personal 
knowledge about the onslaughts of Mahmud, and is of interest as a 
contemporary corroboration of Muslim accounts of Mahmud’s invasions. 
If Dhanapal’s account is correct, it would seem that Mahmud did not 
return via Kutch and Sindh after his destruction of Somanatha, as is 
hitherto believed, but he may have gone back through Sachor and 
Multan (vol. iii, Jain SS.). 

I should perhaps also summarize from vol. ii another article also 
by Jinvijaya Ji on king Chetaka. 

Chefaka— the king of VaiSali, is famous in Jain history not only as 
a devout adherent of Mahavira Vardhamara but also a ruler of a 
powerful kingdom who was related to some of the most important 
princes of his time. Chetaka’ s sister TriSala was the mother of Mahavira 
himself; his daughter Jestha was married to Mahavira’s elder brother 
Nandivardhana, and he was similarly related to Udrayapa of 
Sindhusauvira, Pradyota of Avanti, Satanika of Kausambi, Dadhivahana 
of Champa and BimbisSra of Magadha, who were all his sons-in-law. 
Emperor AjataSatru— the parricide, and Udayana Vatsaraja— the hero 
of an untold number of romances in Indian literature, were hie 
18 
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daughters’ sons. Considering all this it is extraordinary that Chetaka 
finds no mention at all in Buddhist literature. 

The oldest and the most important account of Chefaka and his 
relationship to Mahavira is contained in Avashayaka Sutra — one of the 
Jaina Agamas, which is prior to the eighth century, for it has been 
commented upon by the celebrated Haribhadra. This account forms 
the basis of subsequent Jaina writings such as in Hemachandra 
Triskashtishaluka-purusha-Charitra. Chetaka had seven daughters — 
Prabhavati, Padmavatl, Durglvati, Shiva, Jye§tha, Sujye§tha and 
Chellana, who with the exception of Su]ye§tha were married respec- 
tively to Udrayana, Dadhivahana, Satanika, Pradyota, Nandivardhana 
and Bimbisar. Sujyestha had become a Jaina nun at an early age. 
According to the Jain tradition Chefaka had to fight one of the most 
destructive battles with his own daughter’s son Ajatashatru Chetaka 
is described as of Haihaya family. Muni Jinvijaya Ji has brought 
out some interesting parallels from Jain and Buddhist literatures 
regarding the story of Udiayana and his famous viita. He comes to 
the conclusion that the word Raudrayana occurring in the Vyaodana 
which in the corrupted text form the word Uddayana the correction 
given in Avashayaka Sutra. 

The most important article invol. ix of Nagri Prochannl Patrika 
edited by the well-known scholar Pandit Gaun Shankar Ojha — the 
historian of Rf’jputana, is undoubtedly the elucidation of the inscrip- 
tion on the victory horse of Samudragupta now in the Lucknow 
Museum. Babu Jagannath Das Ratnakar reads the inscription, which 
has hitherto defied the efforts of epigraphists as Chandragupta-pituk 
Samuddaguttasat deyadhamma. After an elaborate argument and an 
extremely interesting examination of the pictorial script which has 
been illustrated in two plates, Mr. Jagannath Das comes to the 
conclusion that the horse was set up by Chandragupta as a memorial 
stone of his father’s martial exploits in the modern district of 
Kheri which was then of considerable political importance as being the 
frontier between Nepal and Oudh. Mr. Jagannath Das is also 
responsible for the articles on Bihari which occupy a considerable 
space of the volume. Mr. Jagannath Das has devoted a whole life- 
time to the study of Bihari and the results have been worthily 
embodied in the brilliant series of articles which are meant as an 
introduction to his commentary on Biharis's Satsai already published. 
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No work in the Hindi literature has been so carefully and critically 
edited as Bihari’s Satsai and, reflects the greatest credit on the author, 
who is recognized as the greatest living authority on Braj and the 
finest exponent of modern Bra] poetry. The editor himself contributes 
an interesting article on the Solanki king — the famous Siddharaj 
Jaisimha. The reign of Jaisimha deserves a separate monograph, for 
during his reign the kingdom of Gujarat reached its zenith. The 
entire period, eleventh century a.d., is of extraordinary importance 
and is specially remarkable for the galaxy of kings and ministers 
who were brilliant scholars and represented the ripest fruit of the 
classical traditions, albeit in their decadence. 

Another article by the same scholar discusses the sway of the 
Pratihar Dynasty of Kanau] oyer Gujarat. The long article on Dhanur- 
veda is of some antiquarian interest. On the whole the historical side 
is not so well represented as one would have expected in a journal 
edited by Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha. 

N. C. MEHTA. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 


January 1 1929 — 

E. H. Johnston : ‘ Two studies in the Arthasastra of Kautilya ’. 
Considers the relationship in date of the ArthaSastra to the 
works of Asvaghosa, to Aryasura’s Jatakaniola and to Lanka- 
vaturasutra. 

J. Ph. Vogel : ‘ Two notes on the Ancient Geography of India ’, 

identifies Kamtakasela mentioned in the Prakrit Inscriptions of 
Nagarjunikonda with KavraKoooovKa mentioned by Ptolemy 
immediately after the months of the Maisolos river. It follows 
that this river is rightly identified with the Kistna. 

April, 1929— 

G. Tucct : ‘ A visit to an “ Astronomical ” temple in India.’ 

Gives a description of the Navagraha Temple at Gauhati. 

R. B. Whitehead : ‘ Akbar II as pretender. A Studv in 
Anarchy.’ 

J. Pkzyluski; ‘ Hippokoura and Satakarni.’ 
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Indian Antiquary 

April, 1929^ 

R, D. Banbrji : ‘ The Empire or Orissa.’ 

H. Da8 : ‘ The Mission of G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro ’ 
to the Conrt of Aurangzeb (continued in the May issue). 


Jour nal of the American Oriental Society 

March, 1929 — 

J. R. Wake : ‘ Studies in Divyavadana.’ 


Rupam 


January, 1929 — 

O. C. Gangoly . ‘ A Jaina relief from South Kensington-’ 

Ajit Ghosb : ‘ The Basohli School of Rajput Painting.’ 
Nicholas Roerich : ‘ Tibetan Art.’ 

A. K. CooMARASWAMY : ‘ Nagara Painting.’ 

Mahfuz*ul-Haq : ‘ Some specimens of Islamic Calligraphy.’ 

H. Parmentier : ‘ The common origin of Hindu Architecture in 
India and the Far -Bast.’ Translation of an article from Etudes 
Asiatiques. 


Journal of Ononiai Rouarch 

January-March, 1929 — 

S. Kdppuswami Sastri : ‘ Ravana Bhasya.’ 

D. S. Sarma : * On the sources of Bhagavad~Gita.' 

P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar . An Autolycus in the camp of 
Zulfaqar Khan at Jinji (a.d. 1690). This paper is based on a 
MS., of the Tamil MS. preserved in the Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras and is a dramatic lay composed for the purpose of 
eulogizing Sayyad Qadir. 

T. R. Chintamani : * The date of Sankara Charya and of bis 
predecessors.’ Furnishes some data that Sankara was a 
contemporary of Narasimha Varman II and therefore lived in 
the latter half of the seventh century a.d. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri: ‘Probable identification of King 
Haravarsa.' 
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M. Ragava Aiyangar : ‘ Tirumangai Alvar and Chalukya 
Vikramaditya I : identifies the mighty king of the north 
vanquished with the Pandyan King by the warriors of Nankur ’ 
(P. T. 4, 5, 6), with Chalukya Vikramaditya I. The writer 
thinks that the Alvar who lived during the reign of Pallavamalla 
(a.d. 717-779) should have had an opportunity to hear from the 
soldiers who took part in vanquishing the King of the North 
and who lived in Nankur a village near his native place, all 
about the battle of Peruvalanallur. 


Quarterly Jourual of the Mythic Society 

April, 1929 — 

R. Rama Rao : ‘ Some problems of identity in early Vijayanagar 
History.’ 

R, S Vaidyanatha Aiyar : ‘ The Sumero-Dravidian and the 

Hittite-Aryan Origins.’ 
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The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ahanda Ranga Pillai 
( 1736 - 1761 ) 

Bv 

C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A. 

VI 

I Events at ['ondicherry tij-l thp arrival op 
Bouvet’s Squadron 

MutyalU Nayakan, the English Vakil Who had gone on a mission to 
Nasir Jang’s camp, returned, as already ttbted, with pai wams, from the 
Nizam to Nawab Anwar-ud-din and all the pohgars, enjoining them to 
assist the English as against the French, together with one to Dupleix 
ordering him to abstaih from further hostilities. The attetnpts planned 
to seize him oil his way from Arcot to Fort St. David, came to nothing. 
Dupleix and the Diarist made much of the fact that Mutyalu Nayakan 
had spent more than a lakh of pagodas for no substantial rteturh and 
the English Governor, Mr. Fioyer, was gieatiy displeased with him and 
would not receive for some davs the presents which had at first been 
left outside the toWn. Thb Diarist, having heard rtimoufs about the 
anrival of some Maratha horse and about a panic having been produced 
consequently at Arcot and in its neighbourhodd, thought that the pfeoble 
at Arcot would be busy defending .themselves and thus the French 
could settle everything about Fort St. David in spite of the Nizam’s 
parwana to Arcot. He made this suggestion to the Governor, adding 
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his own belief that, astrologically, the English fortunes would go down 
to their lowest in the middle of April. But paddy continued to be 
scarce and dear at Pondicherry ; and possibly there was ‘ also a scarcity 
of silver there, owing to the delayed arrival of Europe ships and the 
stoppage of French traffic to Manilla and the Red Sea while the rate 
of exchange at Fort St. David was much higher. Even the pagodas 
cui>rent at Pondicherry had been for some years debased, being lower 
than the 8-touch normal standard^. 

A few horses with a camel and some bullocks and a standard were 
captured by a party of French horsemen and sepoys from the camp of 
the Rajput and Maratha horse who came with Mutyalu Nayakan on 
April 8. Dupleix got greatly elated in spirit, declared that evil 
times had begun for Fort St David and that he would surely take 
that place with the help of even two ships. Meanwhile news 
was received from Europe that France had declared war on Holland, 
that the French King was greatly elated at La Bourdonnais ’ capture 
of Madras — Dupleix’ s complaints against him not having reached 
Paris by that time — and that all believed that by this time the French 
flag would be floating triumphantly at Fort St. David, Anjengo, 
Tellicherry and Vizagapatam. Dupleix was eagerly expecting 
St. George’s squadron which comprised three men-of-war and had left 
for the east in the beginning of 1747.^ Shaikh Ahmad Sahib’s letter 
to Pondicherry fror? Porto Novo, given by the Diarist under date 
May 22, tells us of a rumour that French ships had appeared off 

^ • About 1740, all the European settlements had been greatly troubled by the 
debasement of pagodas struck m the country mints Pagodas of 8-touch (t e 
fine) had been the normal currency , but mints such as Alambarai, issued coins of 
7 and 6-touch. As a consequence of this debasement, the English coined the 
star Pagoda, The French also attempted measures of reform, such as prohibiting 
the introduction into Pondicherry of pagodas under 8-touch Though this was not 
successful, bargains were still made in such coins and settled in other specie at the 
current ratio * Dodwell. Note. 2 — on p. 6 of the Diary, vol v Silver seems to 
have been the alloy usually mixed with gold. 

• This squadron was first dispersed by a storm, sailed again in May 1747 from 
the Isle d*Aix, and in the same month was destroyed by the English admiral, 
Lord Anson, off Cape Ortegal, along with the escort of La Jonqtiiere * Three 
ships however had disappeared m the storm , and these reached the French 
Islands in October 1747 Other vessels were lying there more or less ready for 
service. With these a squadron of seven sail was formed, under the command of 
Bouvet, to carry much-needed supplies of money to Pondicherry His instructions 
expressly stated that this was the principal object of his mission * (Dodwell — 
Dupletx and Cltve , pp, 23-24.) 
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Batavia and that English and Austrian ships were coming to their help. 
Dupleix commented on this, saying that the Dutch were so alarmed at 
what had happened in Europe as to betray their own weakness , while 
extraordinaiy precautions were taken at Negapatam where there were 
constant rumours of an imminent attack by French ships.^ Dupleix 
was of the opinion that perhaps the French Government might have 
issued orders to capture the rich towns of Batavia, Colombo, etc,^ that 
the French ships at Mascareigne should have been asked not to sail 
for Pondicherry before the arrival of the squadron from Europe, and 
the ships must have gone from that place to the Archipelago to 
intercept the four English ships that were being expected from China 
and to attack Batavia. Dupleix had not got any news either from 
Europe or from Mascareigne-; and the frigate that came with Europe 
news was captured by the English and taken to Fort St. David ; and 
the letters found in it must have mentioned the capture of Madras, 
what was to be done with it and the despatcn of many ships ; — ‘ for it 
was only after this that the Governor of Negapatam began to pull 
down houses and so forth, and prepare for war.' 

Meanwhile Dupleix received some presents that Nasir Jang sent 
him along with a letter which assured him that the latter received 
Mutyalu Nayakan, the English vakil^ with but ill-favour and that he had 
always admired the greatness of Dupleix' s valour. Moreover news 
reached Pondicherry that Anwar-ud-din was not on good terms with his 
eldest son, Mahfuz Khan, that Fatteh Singh and Raghuji Bhonsle had 
assembled their troops at Akulakotta for a maich on the Carnatic and 
that Chanda Sahib had taken leave of the Marathas. Above all infor- 
mation was received as to the death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
at Delhi on April 28 and of Nizam-ul-Mulk some weeks later. When 
Nizam-ul-Mulk died, his younger son, Nasir Jang, was with him ; and 


^ ‘ Vehpal ayam, on the outskirts of Negapatam, has been pulled down and all 
the houses near the fort have been razed to the ground. All the cannon in the 
batteries at Ve}ipalayam have been carried into the Fort. The merchants of the 
town and the rich men from Tnchmopoly and Tanjore who went thither to make 
money are alarmed and have fled to Jaffna, Udaiyarpalaiyam and Ariyalur. They 
would fear to touch even a crow from Pondicherry or Karikal Dianst^s 
remarks to Dupleix , but he put down his own private reflection , ‘ I reflected that 
the confusion of our affairs was only concealed from the world by the glory we 
have been lucky enough to win , otherwise it would have been evident to all.* — 
pp, 29 and 30 of the Diary ^ vol. v. 
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the ne^s of his death ' caused great grief both to Nawab Anwar-ud-dni 
and his son Mahfuz Khan. 

II. The last French Attack on Cuddalore 
Dupleix was so anxious about the rumoured approach of the 
English fleet that he paid but scant attention to this serious news about 
the country powers. He believed that the English had heaid from 
Negapatam of the arrival of French ships in its vicinity and that was 
the reason for Commodore Griffin taking on board his ships all available 
men stnd supplies and making himself ready for action , the Commodore 
sighted on June 21, Bouvet’s ships off Fort St. David and the same 
night prepared to engage them. The entry of the Diarist for June 
22 states that the English ships were lying off Pondicherry in the 
hope of encountering the French fleet which was expected to arrive in 
a day or two. On the next day the ten ships of Griffin were not found 
m the roads, having sailed the previous midnight northward , while 
a sloop had sailed for Fort St David and only a ship which used to 
lie m the Pondicherry roads was still there. 

Dupleix sent some European horse and sepoys to Madras, being 
still uncertain as to the aim of the English move or the exact location 
of the French fleet. The Diarist however shrewdly suggested that it 
must have been the Fiench ships that were sighted off Port St. David 
on the 20th and caused great confusion in Cuddalore and made the 
people there remove their money and valuables to Porto Novo and 


^ Varying dates are given for the death of the Nizam Grant-Dufif dates it as 
having occurred on June 19, 1748. The Country Correspondence of the English 
gives it as May 21, June 1, as quoted by Dodwell. Burgess states (p 188 of his 
Chronology of India) ‘June, Jumada II, Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk dies ’ 

The death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, the astrological details of which are 
given by the Diarist, can be dated on this basis for April 17-28, but there is a 
day’s difference according to another reckoning which puts it down as April 27 , 
Rabi II, 27, H. 1161 The date given m Beale’s Oriental BtograPhteal fhetionary 
(revised by Keene, 1894) for the Nv^am’s death, is 22nd May, 1748 (pld style) 4fth 
Jumada II. A. H 1161, i,e,f 37 days after the death of Muhamm^ ^h,ah This 
date is confirmed by a letter of Ipiam Sahib to Pondicherry quoted by the Duiiist 
m his entry for July 7, 1748. The news of the Nizam’s death reaphpd Arpot only 
sixteen days after its happening, which was fixed by the Diarist ^pr 2. A 
nimpur lyas prevalent that the Nizam took poison and died as hp th^t 

eldest son Gh^i ud-din Khan was ordered to be executed by the ^mpprp)^ 
ud-d^^ Vfas m fear of an attack by Murtaza Ah of Vellore and there copfpsipp 
in Arcot (p. 75, of vol. v of the Diary.) 
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places ; but the French ships which carried the much-needed 
s^\:\pplies of money * could not land their silver here and had therefore 
gone to Madras' and would soon send news aftei unloading. This 
surmise proved correct, as soon news arrived on the noon of June 
23, that eight ships and two sloops dropped anchor at Madras the 
previous day.^ 

Dupleix severely commented on the inaction of Commodore Griffin, 
who should have pursued the French ships till he had caught them up 
and given them battle, ‘ But he waited till they were out of sight and 
then sailed in shore, lay to the south of our roads and only sailed 
slowly off the next day. You will see him flying before our ships 
when they return. ... I will send the troops that are now ready, 
or I will go myself, against Fort St David m five or six days and 
cause great confusion there. Bussy told the Diarist that a new 

^ The whole of the incident, if it may be Ci'»‘^led one, is as follows — When the 
French squadron under Bouvet made for the coast, his iirst concern was to 
reconnoitre the English squadron ‘ On June 21 he sent a fast-sailing boat ahead 
which reported that ten men -of* war and several merchantmen were lying in 
the St David’s roads. He himself approached within about a league to survey the 
enemy, but after consulting his senior captain, resolved to sail for Madras, and 
there land the treasure and men he was bringing instead of running the risk of an 
action This he accomplished (at Madras)on the 22nd, and then hastily quitted the 
coast Dupleix complained of this abrupt departure Had Bouvet only put into 
Kankal, he declared, he would have learnt that Griffin had only four ships ready 
to sail , and, by attacking, could have made an end of the English squadron ’ 
(Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive y p 24) Dupleix repeatedly asked the Dianst why 
the French ships should go to Madras, when there was Kankal to the south, 
where they would have been safe (Diarist’s entry fortne 2Crd) and would not be 
satisfied with Ranga Pillai’s explanations But whatever Dupleix thought about 
it, Bouvet would undoubtedly have been bringing his mission into the most 
serious peril had he ventured on attacking Griffin, who was not so unprepared as 
Dupleix stated (in his letter to the French Company, dated January 15, 174i9> . 
but apart from these (two rudderless ships) the English squadron comprised six 
line-of-battle ships with a frigate and two of the Company’s ships. Nor were 
the English taken by surprise. About nine o'clock on the evening of the 20th an 
English scout came m with the news that she had sighted a French squadron, 
and Bouvet did not appear until 2 p m. on the following day ’ (Dodwell, p 24 ) 

® His remarks to the Dianst— pp. 62-63 of vol v.— Gnffin’s conduct was 
certainly blameworthy. Examining the Fort St. David Consultations, the 
Adm,iralty recoids concerning Gnffin’s court-martial, and Griffin’s own Journals 
and Letters, Mr. Dodwell would convict him of hesitation and delay, but would 
approve of the essential 3 ustic 9 of the finding of the court-martial that he was 
only grqlty of an error of judgment m not sailing early. . . He admits that, 

d Griffin had sailed iminediately after he boarded (i.e in the early morning of the 
21st)» hjC could probably have brought the French to action that day , but be 
quietly remained at anchor untU th^ enemy was m sight from the masthead, and 
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squadron under M. le Chevalier d ’Albert was being sent out to India 
and that Bouvet had seized a Dutch vessel laden with powder and shot 
and cairiedit to Madras. Every one was encouraged by the news of 
the departure of the new squadron from Europe and of the landing of 
500 soldiers by Bouvet at Madras, while Dupleix should have been 
particularly gratified by the news of the ordering of La Bourdonnais ’ 
imprisonment and of the seizure of all who helped him The 
Governor even confiscated the papers of one or two Frenchmen and 
arrested another for alleged complicity in La Bourdonnais ’ misdeeds at 
Madras. He got all the sepoys and the European and Muhammadan 
horsemen in Pondicherry ready for an attack on Fort St David, * 
as the French ships from Madras had arrived, and, more than that, 
Griffin’s squadron had sailed north leaving the English settlement 
uncovered. 

A detachment was sent to attack Cuddalore on June 27 which did 
not assault the place either that night or even the next day. The 
French troops numbered 2,000 men according to the Fort St. David 
Consultations; and of them 900 were Buiopeans Ma 3 or Law- 
rence who commanded the English forces gave out a report that 
he was withdrawing his men from the town of Cuddalore into the Fort 


the sea breeze had in from the south The council of war that he held decided 
nothing , later, when the French drew near, he contemplated putting out to sea 
and again consulted his captains , finally he resolved to wait till the wind 
moderated and only got out to sea at 1 a.m on June 22. ‘ The result of all this 
hesitation and delay was that Bouvet got safely off to Madras, while Griffin was 
cruising vainly off Pondicherry and was clear of the coast when at last the English 
sailed north in search of him Griffin himself felt that his conduct was liable to 
strictures. . . ’ The court-martial found that he should have sailed with the 

land-wind before the enemy came in sight , and the Admiralty exonerated him 
from the charge of lack of zeal or courage. 

Bouvet also was attacked for not falling upon the English ships riding at 
anchor in Cuddalore when their crews were ashore and two of their men-of-war 
were rudderless. ‘ His principal business was to carry supplies to Dupleix who 
was so short of money that he was on the point of sending his plate to the mint. 
The relief he brought materially assisted Dupleix m maintaining his position till the 
arrival of the news of peace Bou\et was to all appearances justified m 

his decision to avoid action * He had less guns than Griffin who had six men-of- 
war and two Company's ships, besides the two rudderless ones. Dodwell points out 
that Bouvet emerges with more credit than ins rival. 

^ The Diarist held (entry for the 27th June) that the two objects of the advance 
on Fort St. David were (1) to secure the arrival of the men landed at Madras by 
Bouvet, if conveniently managed , and (2j to bring M. Paradis in safety to 
Pondicherry, by surrounding the English settlement. 
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and intended to confine himself only to the defence of the latter. But 
with nightfall he threw a strong garrison into the town and mounted 
all the guns he could spare, upon its ramparts. The result was that 
when the French, unconscious of this ruse, carelessly advanced upon 
the place at night on the 28th, believing that they would not meet 
with any resistance, they were thrown back with great loss and in 
utter confusion and had to fly away in all directions. According to the 
report recorded by the Diarist, about 500 sepoys, fifty Europeans and 
ten horses were missing , while ‘ if only the English had known the 
panic that arose when they fired on us, and if they had sent out but 
fifty men with swords, every man would have been cut off . . . the 
soldiers were taken with panic threw away their arms and fled in tens 
and twenties. For two hours they did not know friend from foe or 
what way they went. . .’ ‘ 

^ Diarist^s entry for Saturday, June 29, 174b According to him the first report 
brought to Pondicherry gave false news of French succes'^ and of their having 
scaled the walls of Cuddalore and cut to pieces the Carnatic sepoys there. This 
news which Madame Dupletx seems to have got, greatly elated the Governor’s 
spirits , and he was highly pleased that Cuddalore should have fallen without a 
blow owing to his wife’s counsel Soon however contradictory news was brought 
that the spy who led the French troops pretended to leveal all the secrets of 
Cuddalore and had really told the English when he would bring the French and 
cunningly slipped away on arriving at Cuddalore. The French troops threw away 
their arms and fled to Tiruviti, Panruti, Mettupalaiyam, Bhuvanagiri and other 
places, while a friendly poligar of the English, Akkal Nayakkan, waylaid them, 
seized their cloths and other weapons and left them with hardly a rag to cover 
them. ' If those within had known there would be such a panic, and if they had 
only opened the gates and surrounded the French, all would have been cut to 
pieces . . . The English refrained from marching out for fear of an ambush and 
only mounted the ramparts and fired from there. The French, losing their way, 
wandered hither and thither for nearly two hours and fled not knowing whither 
they went ’ There was again brought, or pretended to have been brought, news 
that the French, in revenge for having been beaten off the previous night, scaled 
the walls of Cuddalore the next morning the 29th) got inside and cut to 
pieces all they could hnd and the white flag was flying on the upper storey of a 
Chetti’s house. The Governor was inclined to believe even this bluff which was 
finally given the lie only by the report of two soldiers returned from the camp. 
The Diaiist’s remark is instructive as illustrating the pernicious influence exercised 
by Madame Dupleix — * If anyone but Madame had been managing matters, 
some one would have been punished for this. Our army’s defeat by the spy’s 
treachery, and its headlong flight have tarnished the glory that was formerly won; 
and if this had happened under any oneelse’s management, surely he would have 
been hanged — no less punishment would have served.’ This set-back to her am- 
bition did not make the Diarist hope that she would give up mterfenng in public 
matters again He thought she cared little for her husband’s anger, but was much 
alarmed lest he should give the management of affairs to some one else. 
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Dupleix was greatly discomfited by this repulse and, according 
to the Diarist, attributed the fault to M, de Mainville who Was mis- 

Malleson is of the opinion that the French should have advanced against 
Cuddalore as soon as they observed its walls dismantled and that the fault was not 
Dupleix^s, but that of the men m charge This attack on Cuddalore was defensive 
in Its nature, as he knew that a large English fleet was coming out with the 
express object of laying siege to Pondicherry and as he wanted to secure Fort St 
David during the absence of Admiral Griffin and thus depiive the English fleet 
of any base of operations on the coast. 

Mr. Dodwell remarks that Orme has a story (p 91 of his History of Indostan — 
vol. 1 , (1861)) that Major Lawrence wanted to make the French believe that he did 
not think Cuddalore tenable and so removed the cannon to Fort St David in the 
day, but restored them and the garrison to Cuddalore, with the necessary secrecy, as 
soon as night came on Orme got this from a letter of Clive dated July 19, 1762* 
and included in Orme MSS — India I, pp. 137-141, summarized in HilFs Catalogue 
of Manuscripts in European Languages in the Library of the India Office — vol ii, 
Part 1 The Orme Collection (1916, p. 268) — In this letter Orme gives, among other 
details, as to how Mr. Floyer and Major Lawrence tncked the French into a useless 
attack upon Cuddalore. But Mr Dodwell says that not a gun or man was with- 
drawn from Cuddalore and tne Fort St David Council had given out that they 
intended to abandon the town, and that it was likely that, had the Fort itself 
been attacked m strength, the Cuddalore garrison would have been withdrawn. 

The French troops did not march directly south from Pondicherry, but kept 
inland, and on the evening of the day of the attack were close to the southern part 
of the English bounds , that was why Lawrence reinforced the gaiTison of Cudda- 
lore by a party of sepoys and went thither in person The French attempted, 
shortly after night had fallen, an escalade on the southern side of the town where 
the wall was low and easily climbed The English garrison was on the alert and 
beat back the attaJKers with great loss * The precipitation of their flight preven- 
ted the English fire from doing much execution among them.’ 

According to a letter written an by English Officer, Hyde Parker, to the Secre- 
tary at the India House and quoted by Mr Dodwell from the India Office Miscel 
laneous Letters Received (1749-50, No. 7), the French began bring near the Porto 
Novo Gate of Cuddalore, where the English bad only two companies of soldiers 
with about eighty or ninety peons and sepoys They had not even much of 
ammunition with them as it had been sent to Fort St David a few days before 
... * But what struck terror into the French was, when the bring was hot at the 
Porto Novo Gate, our people by some mistake (though a lucky one) began firing 
all round Cuddalore, which put the French into great confusion, imagining we 
had all our force at Cuddalore.* 

Abdul Rahman, theJamadarof the French sepoys, reported to Dupleix that 
the French troops followed the spy blindly, some of the Europeans were exhausted 
and others blinded and that the heavy fire of the enemy scattered them on all sides, 
and that no one would have escaped from such a trap if but fifty men had opened 
the gates and attacked them He added to the Diarist — * Many fights have I 
seen and beard of , many battles have 1 fought , but never before have I seen men 
losing their senses at the sight of the enemy and throwing their arms in such a 
panic. As for the enemy, never have I seen men lose such a chance, or fear to open 
their gates for nearly two hours. But they feared us and kept inside. Never 
have I seen such a thing before 
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informed as to the directions given by the spy regarding the move- 
ments of the French ; otherwise he was afraid he would be blamed 
for having entrusted the management of this affair to his wife. Thus 
was Dupleix’s last chance of capturing Fort St, David foiled. Since 
the last attack on that settlenient had been foiled by the arrival of an 
English fleet, the aspect of affairs had changed with Griffin’s 
squadron in the Bay, and Bouvet not being able to help him actively. 
He had heard of the despatch of a strong fleet by the English which 
was expected to reach the Bay at any time. He had lost the final 
chance of capturing the English settlement and had henceforth to stand 
purely on the defensive and began to strengthen as much as possible 
the fortifications of Pondicherry before the expected enemy should 
appear. Paradis was got ffohi Karikal to Pondicherry to carry out the 
additional fortifications with energy and expedition He was appoint- 
ed Commissary of the troops and held in high honour and granted the 
cross of a Chevalier de Vordre miltiatre de St. Louts. 

III. Events Preceding the Arrival of Boscawen’s Fleet 

Meanwhile the restlessness of the Indian powers increased. There 
arose a rumour reported by the Indian powers that Nasir Jang was 
alarmed at his father’s place having been given to Qamar-ud-din 
Khan’s son and that Murtaza Ah Khan was preparing to take 

M deMamville and the other officeis who took the field told the Diaiist that 
they disliked Dupleix entrusting state affairs to his wife and accused her of trying 
to make an end of them by treachery (Entry for July 1, pp 91-94 of Diary ^ 
vol, V.) 

^ (See Irvine’s Later Mughals, vol. i, p 263 , vol ii, pp 104-5, 138 et seg , The 
Siyar^ul-Mutakharin (tr ed.) vol in, pp 276 et seg , The Muslim Review, vol ii , 
R D Banerjea’s Article on Mir Shthabuddin — Beale--- Burgess ^ etc ) Qamar-ud- 
dm Khan was the son of Muhammad Amin Khan Chin, the son of Mir Baha-ud-din, 
the younger son of Alam Shaikh, who came to India in 1687 and rose to be the 
Chief Wazir of the Mughal Empire after the defeat and death of the Sayyad 
Brothers m the Mughal revolution of 1720 Muhammad Amin Khan died soon 
aftei in the early part of 1721 , and his son, Qamar-ud-din Khan became chief 
minister m 1724 He continued m the service for the entire reign of Muhammad 
Shah, served in the campaign on the first invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali and was 
killed by a cannon ball during the battle of Sirhind (March, 1748). Qamar-ud- 
din’s eldest son, Intizam-ud-daula, here referred to (described as the second son 
by Beale) was appointed to the rank of Second Bakshi on the accession of the 
Emperor Ahmad Shah m 1748 and was made Wazir in 1753, after the dismissal of 
Nawab Safdar Jang Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Firoz Jang, the father of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
was the son of Khwaja Abid, the elder son of Alam Shaikh and the elder brother 
of Mir Baha-ud-din, the father of Muhammad Amm Khan Chin. Muhammad 
2 
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advantage of the new Nizam’s alarm by preparing to seize Arcot ; 
while Chanda Sahib was reported to have reached the northern bank 
of the Krishna with a large body of Maratha horse. The news that 
reached Pondicherry was that Chanda Sahib had obtained his release 
by means of Raja Sahu’s wife, fiom the great Raghuji Bhonsle by 
promising to pay 2,10,000 rupees and that he had also definitely 
settled the question of Trichinopoly.’ It was rumoured that Chanda 


Amin Khan Chin was thus first cousin of the father of Nizam-ul-Mulk , and both 
he and Nizam-ul-Miilk were the leaders of the Turaui revolution ag^ainst the 
Sayyad Brothers Under Muhammad Shah the great Wazirs were for the most 
part members of the Turani party , and after his death, the Hindustani party 
gamed the upper hand only for a short time when Abul Mansur Khan Safdar 
Jang of Oudh was appointed Wazir m 1748 

Qamar-ud-din Khan’s son, Intizam-ud-daula, \\as one of the leaders of the 
court party against Safdar Jang, the Wazir, along with Ghazi-ud-din II, Firoz 
Jang, the eldest son of Nizam-ul-Mulk who was confirmed m his father’s office of 
Amir-ul-Umara in 1748 Ghazi-ud-din II was caught in the snares of Maratha 
intrigue and lured to the Deccan in 1751-52 with the hope of wresting its 
viceroyship from his younger brother, Salabat Jang , but he was poisoned by one 
of his step-mothers at Aurangabad. Ghazi-ud-din ll’s son, Mir Shihab-ud-dm, 
afterwards to become so notorious, was confirmed as Amir-ul-Umara after his 
father’s death and created Ghazi-ud-din III, Imad-ul-Mulk The latter turned 
against his cousin Intizam-ud-daula and with Maratha help, superseded him in 
the Wazirship and bhnded and subsequently murdered the Emperor Ahmad 
Shah (June, 1754). 

Muin-ul-Mulk, altos Mir Mannu, the second son of Qamar-ud-din Khan the 
Wazir, was appomlcB governor of Lahoie and Multan by Muhammad Shah. He 
was defeated by Ahmad Shah Abdali m 1751, forced to cede the Punjab and Sind 
to him and was confirmed m these two subahs by the Afghan conqueror and 
rilled over them till his death m 1754. There was no truth m either of the son^ 
of Qamar'Ud-din Khan being appointed to supersede Nazir Jang in the Deccan 
^ Chanda Sahib is said to have been released by the Marathas much earlier, 
in 1745, according to Cultru. Wilks, probably with the authority of Orme, says that 
Chanda Sahib departed from Satara early in 1748 and proceeded slowly to the 
south, awaiting the communications of his friends On the banks of the Krishna 
his help was solicited both by the Pollgarof Chitaldrug and the Rani of Bednore , 
but owing to the jealousy of a Navayat captain of the Bednore forces, Chanda 
Sahib took the side of the ruler of Chitaldrug In the battle that ensued, at 
Myconda, south of the Tungabhadra, Chanda Sahib’s eldest son, Abid Sahib, was 
slain, and he himself was taken pnsoner to Bednore. The Rani of that place 
was desirous of keeping him a pnsoner , but her troops and jamadars marched oft 
under the command of their pnsoner Orme seems to continue the story as he 
says that he received an invitation from the ruler of Chitaldrug to take command 
against Bednore. In the ensuing battle he obtained a complete victory for bis 
new ally. 3,000 of the enemy’s horse after the defeat offered their service to him, 
as well as 2,500 troops of his own ally. He was thus the head of nearly 6,000 men 
when he interfered in the Deccan and Carnatic politics. Dodwell thinks that 
it is presumably his release from his second captivity that is referred to by the 
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Sahib would reach the Carnatic in August, and Dupleix declared in 
joy ‘ I would even sacrifice French blood to procure Chanda 
Sahib’s return, so great is my goodwill.’ The Diarist also offered 
his congratulations to Chanda Sahib’s family, on his release and 
departure.^ 

Diarist. — Orme, vol i, p 121 ; Wilks, vol i. (1869) pp. 159-60, (see note 1 below) 
Both Orme and Wilks are held by Dodwell to have been inaccurate. 

^ Chanda Sahib is held by Cultru to have been released m 1745 with out 
any sort of French intervention. There were some negotiations going on between 
the Marathas and the Navayat relations of Chanda Sahib in the Carnatic even in 
1744 He wrote to Dupleix, according to Cultru, that Bala]i Kao’s nephew had 
paid several lakhs on his behalf to Raghuji Bhonsle and also piomised to give 
suitable presents to the Nizara for securing his countenance for his release and 
departure, and that Raghuji Bhcmsle had given him leave of departure. But 
Chanda Sahib seems to have continued to remain in Maratha captivity as both the 
Pondicherry Council and Ranga Pillai bear testimony to the fact of his captivity in 
1746 and 47 ‘ Perhaps the previous release was only conditional and Chanda Sahib 
was so sanguine as to write of promises as accomplished facts. Perhaps he only 
exchanged Raghiiji Bhonsle for Balaji Rao as his jailer In 1745 the Pondicherry 
Council agreed to lend Chanda Sahib a lakh of rupees , but it had no funds at its 
disposal then After the French victory of 1746, Dupleix and Chanda Sahibs’ 
relatives began to concert measures for his liberation Even then “Dupleix 
refused to guarantee the payment of his ransom, but offered to act as the Marathas* 
agent in its collection , and a few days later he advised Raza Sahib to assemble 
all the forces of his family and fall upon Anwar-ud-din who was then lying sick 
at Arcot. He promised to pay the lakh offered in the previous year, as soon as 
Chanda Sahib reached the Carnatic.’’ 

' Chanda Sahib wanted to send his eldest son, Abid Sahib, to the Nizam, to 
treat with him for the Carnatic (Diarist's entry for the 24th January, 1747) , and 
if the Nizam was unwilling, BalajiRao would consent to help Chanda Sahib with 
30,000 horse and the latter should re-establish Hindu rule m the teiritories seized in 
recent years by theMughals Thus “the restoration of Tiichinopoly to Hindu 
rule was one of the conditions of Chanda Sahib's release at the time If so, it would 
completely explain Nizam-ul-Mulk’ sopposition ’’ Subsequently, according to the 
Diarist (entry for July 18, 1747) Dupleix had promised to pay three lakhs of rupees, 
in the place of the one lakh promised by the Pondicherry Council, one lakh as 
soon as he should leave Satara, the second lakh when he should reach Cuddappah , 
and the third when he should reach Arcot.— Presumably, according to Dodwell, 
Dupleix promised thrice as much as his Council had authorised, and the loan 
when made was not to pay Chanda Sahib’s ransom, but to pay his troops on the 
march (Note on p. 125 of the Diary, vol. iv.) Chanda Sahib could not march as 
the Nizam and Nasir Jang were then encamped in his way. The failure of Chanda 
Sahib to march then was caused partly by the interposition of the Nizam and 
partly by the failure of Dupleix to furnish the necessary sums — “which was beyond 
his power at any moment between June 1747 and June 1748." According to 
Dodwell, Chanda Sahib did not escape from Maratha custody till the middle of 
1748 , and the conditions of his release are described in the Dianst’s entry for 
July 14, 1748 (vol. v, p. 97). 

‘ There is much here that is obscure. Whence came the funds for the pay- 
ment of the ransom ? Apparently not from the French who were actually 
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Another rumour that the Diarist heard from the vakil of Ali Naqi 
Sahib at Arcot, was that the people belonging to the Emperor had 
stabbed Nasir Jang in an interview with him (which was of course 
wholly unfounded). Dupleix surmised, as soon as he heard the news, 
that the people of Arcot would take refuge in Pondicherry and so he 
would get great sums of money, probably by selling the privilege of 
admission. Imam Sahib wrote from Nasir Jang’s camp at Aurangabad 
that the dead Nizam had left an enormous quantity of treasure and 
that a letter of congratulation should be written to the new Nizam ; 
and in a few days a parwana would be sent by Nasir Jang for the grant 
of the jaghirs of Valudavur and Villiyanallur, together with an ordei 
to Nawab Anwar-ud-din for the surrender of the jaghir villages. 
Letters were written to Imam Sahib and Nasir Jang requesting a 
speedy grant of the favour asked for in respect of the proposed jaghir 
villages. Nawab Anwar-ud-din sent a letter of compliment in which 
he wrote of his confirmation in the subah of Arcot by Nasir Jang ; a 
similar letter was sent to the English also But news continued to 
report that Murtaza Ali Khan was still collecting troops with a view 
to attack Arcot from which people were sending property and goods 
to places of safety (entries for July 10 and 11). Three days later 
news arrived that Chanda Sahib had crossed the Krishna with 70,000 
horse, and Murtaza Ali Khan had made proposals to him, that the 


quarrelling with the Nawabs over a loan for their own use. Ranga Pillai mentions 
diamonds being sent to Chanda Sahib from Trichinopoly, presumably by his 
wife . but they are spoken of as though not completing the full sum. Again, how 
was the Trichinopoly question settled ? . . . A letter from Chanda Sahib 

received some two months later, but which seems to refer to this period, says that 
his afiEairs had been settled, thanks to Dupleix's message by Jayaram Pandit, 
Ragho]i*s Vakil. . News received at the same time as this letter reported Chanda 
Sahib south of the Krishna with 12,000 horse. Dupleix perhaps hoped that he 
would move south and dnve Boscawen from Pondicherry, and he even asked Raza 
Sahib to wnte to his father about it. . . * 

Chanda Sahib did not enter the Carnatic till about a year after this time; and 
his movements are uncertain during the penod. It was now that he should have 
engaged in wars with Bednore, etc., reported by Ormeand Wilks, who however 
diflFer from one another Mr. Dodwell surmises that Chanda Sahib joined Muz- 
affiir Jang, Governor of Adoni and Bijapur, very shortly after his release in June 
1748 and was employed in raising money for his new master in the Subah of 
Bijapur, out of which arose the Bednore and other affairs— 
pp. 32-7). It was now that he should have been persuading Muzaffar Jang to 
embark on the plan of first seizing the Carnatic and afterwards the Deccan. 

Dupleix’s close attachment to Chanda Sahib through all vicissitudes is an idea 
that must be in the light of these taken in a greatly modified form. 
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latter should receive Trichinopoly and his son Abid Sahib ‘ should 
get the fort of Gingee and * the country as it was before it was attached 
to the Carnatic ’ and the former should be in possession of Vellore. 
It was also reported that Chsjnda Sahib’s elder brother, Muhammad 
AH Khan, wished to seize the fort of Arni and the Conjeevaram 
territory, to demolish the Vishnu and Siva temples at the latter place 
and build mosques in their sites. The Diarist remarked that these 
plans were like ‘ a pot made of parched flour.’ Dupleix was angry that 
he should be denied a share in the spoils and was ‘ as excited and 
angry as though everything had been settled.’ These were only 
Murtaza Ali Khan’s proposals and the Diarist assured the Governor 
that Chanda Sahib would ponquer the whole country of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly and would win the Nawabship for himself and not be 
content with the title of a mere Faujdar.® 

Rumours quickly followed that Nasir Jang intended to march to 
Golconda, leaving his own troops as well as his father’s at Aurangabad 
and that he had laised 10,000 more horse; while an Arcot letter 
informed the Diarist of the possibility of the Emperor Ahmad Shah 
himself advancing against Golconda and worshipping at the tomb of 
Aurangzeb, with the object, among others, of securing the immense 
riches said to have been amassed by the dead Nizam. Murtaza Ah 
Khan actually began to proceed against Arcot, while Muhammad Ali, 
Anwar-ud-din Khan’s son, was ordered to return from Tinnevelly, 
where he was encamped, to Trichinopoly and to lay up provisions and 
strengthen the garrisons in Trichinopoly and Madura. 

After a few days had passed during which the situation of the English 
remained unchanged, — except for a reported dispute between the 
English Governor Floyer and Commodore Griffin, described at length 
by the Diarist, but regarded by Mr. Dodwell as purely imaginary, — 

^ Wilks says that Abid Sahib accompanied his father from Satara and fdl 
m the battle of Myconda between the Raja of Chitaldrug and the Rani of 
Bednore. (Vol. i, pp. 159-60) see note 1 on p 154. 

• The Diarist said ‘ Murtaza Ah Khan may have made proposals, but when 
Chanda Sahib arrives, he will show what he thinks and tell him to content himself 
with his fort He will first give you your share and only then attend to his own 
business.’ When I spoke thus in these soothing terms, he (the Governor) said 
‘ That is true , it does not matter whether he helps Chanda Sahib or not. We 
shall help him. Besides, does he need anyone’s help ? . .but remind Chanda 
Sahib’s son that he must remember my share, and arrange for me to receive it.*— • 
Diary, vol. v, pp. 127-8 
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Dupleix made a suggestion, very characteristic of his own diplomatic 
tortuousness, that the Diarist should write to Imam Sahib that the latter 
should send the French Governor presents as if they came from Nasir 
Jang and accompany them with a letter of encomium and warm 
congratulations.^ Dupleix even helped the Diarist to take from a 
book (probably Abbe Guyon’s Htsioire des hides Orteniales, published in 
1744) the list of the jewels sent by Safdar Ali Khan to Governor 
Dumas through Mir Ghulam Hussain and further required that Imam 
Sahib should be urged to obtain and send Nasir Jangas parwana for 
the grant of Villiyanallur and Valudavur. 

Again when the English squadron under Boscawen reached Fort 
St. David with eight ships of the line, and thirteen Company's ships 
on August 6-7 and when there was some rumour of negotiation between 
Mahfuz Khan and the English, Dupleix asked the Diarist to write a 
polite letter to the latter urging him not to help the English.^ 

' ‘ The Governor said, ‘ Safdar Ali Khan sent to M Dumas two cross-hilted 
daggers and m consequence he was held in high esteem m Europe Write 

now to Imam Sahib desiring him to send me similar presents as if they came from 
Nasir Jang' I was also ordered to desire Imam Sahib to write a lettei as follows 
‘ As you have overcome your enemies and captured Madras and other towns, 
meeting everywhere with success, so that you have no rival, as your glory, power 
and valour shine like the sun, we request you to help the Nawab Anwar-ud-din 
Khan Bahadur and the other Nawabs, should they be troubled by the Marat has or 
other enemies Me eover, I have written to Nawab Anwai-ud-dm Khan of Aieot 
and the other Nawabs, ordering them to consult with you and act accordingly in 
all state matters. They will do this Even the Padshah of these dominions is not 
so valorous as you . In token of this v/e send you a dress of honour, jewels and 
weapons (as written above) such as the Emperor is wont to send his nobles.’ I 
was also to say that, if he wrote such a letter and did the business, all the expenses 
involved should be repaid him , and I was to add, * All Europe has read the letters 
regarding the help which you have rendered and the respect which you showed to 
me and to the French nation If you will do me this favour, your name will shine 
like the sun throughout Europe, Turkey, Ispahan and other places . . ” 

(Dianst’s entry for August 1, 1748, pp 170-2 of vol v). Comment on the morali- 
ty of such a course is superfluous, even taking the standards of contemporary 
diplomatic ethics.— See Abbe Guyon’s History — (London, 1757), vol. li, pp 
128-29. 

• The letter was to , this effect *If you (Mahfuz Khan) join them and they 
march against Pondicherry, the troops at Madras will advance and waste that 
part of the country with fire , or if you attack Madras, we will lay waste the 
country from here to Arcot. If you refrain fiom helping them, we will send 

you rich presents and make you rejoice’ (p. 185 of Diary ^ vol. v). The 
Diarist naively wrote as a sort of comment that Dupleix proposed this letter be- 
cause be was exceedingly alarmed and troubled, he said, ‘I have seen what 
hitherto has happened. So long as the enemy is at a distance, a man may ea^^ily 
boast himself a soldier, but when danger is near, he may turn tail ’ 
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Mahfuz Khan was to be impressed with the critical state of Nasir 
Jang’s affairs and with the great difficulties that would arise if the 
French should oppose him. Subsequently a letter was written to the 
French Vaktl at Arcot, of an imaginary victory that the French had 
gamed over the newly arrived English squadron which the latter was to 
report to the Durbar. 

It was to be reported that the English admiral escaped with seven 
or eight sails to Fort St. David with torn sails and tattered hulls and 
that, as the English were liars and cowards, they lost half their 
strength at the outset and the remaining half was nought.^ 

Meanwhile the trouble that Pandari of Vettavalam was giving the 
Nawab grew acute. He gaptured Old Gmgee and hoisted his flag 
there, which act enraged Mahfuz Khan very much ; he freed the 
temple of Tirukoilur when it was occupied by one of the Nawab’ s 
Amaldars and seized the latter, and the Nawab himself with Mahfuz 
Khan and other captains had to encamp in the Vettavalam jungles 
with 2,000 men, in order to cut a way through to his stronghold. The 
Diarist reported on the 15th of August that the Muhammadans 
were finding their task very difficult in the jungles and the sound of 
hot filing was being heaid. 

There were likewise disturbances in the Tnchinopoly country 
where an attempt was being planned to recover the fort from the 
hands of the Muhammadans and establish the rule of the son of Kattu 
Raja (probably the Poligar of Udaiyarpalaiyara who is still locally 
called the Kattu Rata). The Maratha invaders were to be helped by 
the people of Tanjoie and Mysore, the Tondaiman and the Maravan , ® 


^ Six Dutch ships joined Boscawen at the Cape and accompanied him to 
Mauritius , then they sailed for Batavia , and thus Boscawen reached India with 
SIX ships less. ' On this foundation Dupleix built up a legend, which he sought to 
spread far and wide, of a severe British defeat at the French Islands.’— Dodwell, 
p. 28. 

® In September 1743, Tnchinopoly was captured by the Nizam’s forces , and 
Murari Rao immediately after this quitted the Carnatic with all his Maratbas. 
Pratap Singh of Tanjore maintained a friendly correspondence with the Peishwas, 
accoiding to the authority of Grant-Dufi. In two letters, one dated June 23, 1744 
and the other October 21, 1745, written by Anwar-ud-din Khan to the English 
Governor, the Nawab speaks of victones gained by his troops over the Raja of 
Tanjore, the first won by Mahfuz Khan, and the second won by the Nawab 
himself assisted by bis two sons, Mahfuz Khan and Muhammad Ah and by several 
petty chiefs including the Zammdar of Kalahasti ; but these victories did not lead 
to anything further than the exaction of a bond from the Tanjore Raja for seven 
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and thus Trichinopoly was to be recovered ; it was to be put under the 
rule of Kattu Raja’s son ; while Vnddachalam, Snmiishnam and other 
places were to be added to Tanjore, and the territories which were 
lately conquered from the Muhammadans were to be restored to their 
former owners. 


The First Act of Boscawen 

Admiral Boscawen’s powerful squadron ^ reached Fort St. David 


lakhs and of arrears of tribute (Venkasami Row The Tanjore District Manual 
(1883). pp 779-80). 

Even m the course of the Nizam’s siege of Trichinopoly. the Kallars of the 
Tanjore District made nightly irruptions into the Mui^hal camp , and 
according to the Annual Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1743, 
the Mughals sent m all directions through the Kallar country strong bodies 
of cavalry that laid everything waste The Tondaiman of Pudiikkottai, 
Vijaya Raghunatha Raya (1730--69), had, according to the Tondaifnan Vamsdvah^ 
the honour of a personal interview with the Nizam and got from him a jaghir. In 
1745 the Marathas under Murari Rao again invaded the south, but were dnven 
away after some time from the country round Trichinopoly by its Muhammadan 
garrison On these occasions the Kallars gave the invaders great trouble and cut 
off a large number of Maratha cavalry stragglers who strayed into the kingdoms of 
Tanjore and Madura 

From 1744 down to 1748 the Madura country was held by officers appointed by 
Anwar-ud-din and Muhammad All , the latter was personally in charge of the 
country, apparently subordinate to his father , and the Records of Madura contain 
two Persian orders. actually issued by him When Muhammad All and Mahfuz 
Khan went north to assist their father in the crisis brought on by the liberation of 
Chanda Sahib, Madura was left in charge of one Mayana (1748)— Nelson, The 
Madura Country, a Manual (1868), Part III, p 268 

As regards the Maravan mentioned by the Diarist, it must mean the ancient 
Ramnad country, which about 1730 was divided into five parts, besides which 
the northern was taken by Tanjore The Sethupathi of Ramnad who took the 
major portion was known by the name of Periya Maravan (the Elder Marava) and 
the Raja of Sivaganga was known as the Chinna Maravan , and English writers of 
the eighteenth century always spoke of the Greater or Lesser Marava Pol igai 
countries. The Sethupathi ’s Dalavay^ Velliyan Servaikkaran, was a man of 
great energy and ability and got all real power into his own hands , he was very 
aggressive and made wars on Tanjore and the southern Pohgars, interfered in 
the Carnatic wars and died about 1760. He is probably the Maravan referred lo 
^ ‘ When the news of the capture of Madras and the flight of Peyton’s 
squadron reached England, the Company hastened to request more effective 
succottr from the Government As a result six ships of the line, with store ships 
etc., were ordered to fit , at the same time it was resolved to raise twelve indepen 
dent companies , half by draughts from the regiments stationed in Ireland, hal 
by recruitment m Scotland, by gentlemen commissioned as captains, on condition o 
raising companies. The recruitment in Scotland did not prove very successful 
and the companies had to be completed with rebels, deserters and highwaymei 
pardoned on condition of enlistment.’— Dod well, Dupleix and Clive, pp. 26-27. 
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Julv 26“~27 

on t 1748 ; and the news recorded by the Diarist as to its 
August 6-7 

arrival at Port St. David on August 4, was probably only the report of 
its having been sighted farther south and of the news of it sent up 
express from Karikal. Dupleix was told by his wife that the Nawab 
had wiitten a letter to the English Governor that he could not interfere 
in the Anglo-French quarrels, and that he might do with the French 
as he pleased. This was disbelieved by the Diarist, because the 
Nawab, even if he was in great difficulties, would not, on account of 
his pride, have written such a letter/ and also because a piece of 
secret news like this could not leak out so early. But he did not care 
to reveal his real thoughts and only answered suitably to Dupleix’ s 
wishes and sang to his tune. The Diarist wrote that many of the 


Boscaweti, though ]imior to Griffin m service, was entrusted with the supreme 
command of this expedition , and the latter v^as ordered to leave four men-of-war 
with him, and with the remainder to escort the East India shipping home. The 
Company proposed a plan of operations for the expedition, that it should reduce 
Mauiitins, Pondicherry and Chandernagore or any other French settlement and 
dismantle and demolish whatever it could capture. Boscawen set sail ip Novem- 
bei 1747, reached Mauritius in July, joined at the Cape by six Dutch ships. There, 
not finding a suitable landing place, and being ignorant of the strength of the 
enemy, Hoscawen, with the advice of a council of war, resolved to sail straight for 
the Coromandel Coast, as ‘ although their force was sufficient to reduce the island, 
yet the attack and the maintenance of it when taken, would not only retard, but 
might probably disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondicherry, 
which Mr. Boscawen was instructed to consider as the principal object of his 
destination.* Consequently the fleet left the Island on June 27, and arrived at 
Fort, St David where Griffin’s squadron was Griffin ’’esigned the command to 
Boscawen and retired with one ship and two frigates to Trincoraali, from whence 
m January he set sail for England—Orme : vol i pp 91-98. The Dutch ships 
parted company at Mauritius and sailed for Batavia 

The date of Boscawen’s arrival at Fort St David is given as August 8, by 
Boscawen, and as August 6-7 by ♦^he Fort St. David Consultations ; and as July 29- 
Augiibt 9 by Orme. 

Boscawen had exaggerated the French strength in Mauritius. The Dutch ships 
that accompanied Boscawen, left his squadron , this (as already been remarked, 
gave rise to the report that the French ships which were in the Mauntins harbour 
had captured five of the English ships and that the English ships had fled at the 
mere sighting of them. (See Diary tnfray pp. 207 and 214). He was further 
confirmed in this matter by the arrival of a lettei from Mahe which informed him 
of a ship that came there. 

^ The Nawab’s letter to Fort St, David was not actually received till 
August 21 ; and the Diarist’s entry was on August 13. He wrote . ‘ He (Dupleix) 
can only bebeve this news if he believes that the townspeople here know what ig 
in our letters.’ And then he added ‘ As I always used to write, he is the man 
who, if he heard that a bullock had calved, would merely order the calf to be put 
in the stall.’ The blame he attributes wholly to the influence of Madame Dupleix. 
3 
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townspeople went away by stealth; and the appearance of the 
European quarter made him think that ‘ the Tamils are the more 
courageous — the alarm of the former at least makes me think so.’ He 
had however a hope that the English fleet would only pretend to 
attack Pondicherry, but in reality besiege Madras, and that if the 
French ships should arrive soon, his town would be safe ; while 
Dupleix would only hug to himself fondly the idea that the English 
had given up all hopes of assistance from the Nawab. When three 
English ships sailed close in-shore to Pondicherry, Dupleix got 
alarmed, assembled all the Europeans on the sea-face and had the 
cannon ready. When he ordered the toll-gate people not to allow 
anyone to leave the town, it caused great inconvenience and not a little 
alarm to the Indian inhabitants. On August 20, European and 
Muhammadan troops and 300 sepoys under Abdul Rahman marched 
to Ariyankuppam and Alisapakkam. Tlie next day an English force 
consisting of the Carnatic people and 200 European troopers came 
up and attacked the French troops which retreated north of the 
Chunambaru, while the English advanced in great force on the fort of 
Ariankuppam ; while news also came that a ship and a sloop were 
sailing to Pondicherry from Fort St. David. On the same day a letter 
arrived from the French vaktl Subbayyan who was staying in Mahtuz 
Khan’s camp at Oingee to the effect that Nawab Anwar-ud-din was 
informed by the English vakU at Arcot that the English pioposed to 
march against Pondicherry on August 19, and to capture Madras as 
well , and it was also requested that the Nawab should render them all 
assistance according to the parwana of Nasir Jang, to which the 
Nawab was said to have replied that he was unable to help them at 
present. These things were done without the knowledge of Mahfuz 
Khan who was inclined towards the French , while Muhammad Ah 
Khan who was inclined towards the English was still at Trichinopoly 
The next day, August 22, thirteen or fourteen English ships 
anchored oS Virampattanam ; and thus the number of English ships, 
great and small, which had arrived near Pondicherry was twenty-two. 
Both in the moraing and in the afternoon the English attacked the 
French camp, which on three occasions threw back the assaulters. 
The Diarist was of the opinion that if only the Europeans and the 
sepoys at Ariyankuppam had gone to their assistance, they would 
have driven the English attackers back into Fort St. David. But no 
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assistance or provision was sent to them ; and they retired from 
Muttirusa Pillai’s Choultry across the river to Anyankuppam Port, 
being pursued by the English who then occupied the Choultry. ‘ 
And the French were in Any.ankuppara. Eleven valuable days were 
spent by the English m the operations at Anyankuppam, ‘ in spite of 
the fact that there was no particular need to capture it at all,’ And 

^ Virampattanam is a 3m all village about four miles south of Pondicherry to 
the east of Ariyank ippam where there was a small fort. The river of Anyankuppam 
ran close to the fort M Paradis, who had come from Karikal, had completed 
the defences of Anyankuppam and made it the real outwork of Pondicherry 
against the English who were entirely unacquainted with the additions that he 
had made to its strength. 

M Jules Vinson gives (in hie Les Frances dan% LTnde , p 169 note) from 
La Relation du Ste^e de Pondicherry (Brussels, 1766) information regarding this 
fort 

' Le Fort d’Arianconpam une espece de pate a cinq faces non flanquees 
constnit autrefois pour garantir des mciirsions des Mores une Aldee ou village qui 
porte son nom II est entoure d’un fosse avec une berme a laquelle on avoit 
joint depuis peu un chemin convert, avec son glacis , il a au Nord une riviere qm 
porte son nom a une portee de carabine, a Test le village touchant au glacis, au 
sud la riviere de Chounambard £ mille toises de distance, et a Pouest une 
campagne assez de couverte M le Pr4v6t de la Touche, capitaine, commandoit 
dans ce Fortin, et avoit sous lui Mm. Law et la Borderie, avec 40 soldats 
europeens et quelques sipays 11 y avoit onze pieces de canon de fer de 8 et 6 livres 
de balles et quelques mortiers £ grenades.* 

The English army as it marched out of Fort St David on August 19 comprised 
1,200 soldiers, 800 marines, 750 of the Company’s foot, 1,000 seamen who had 
been taught the manual exercise and 120 Dutch allies from Negapatam, besides 
some artillery men, thus making in all 4,000 Europeans with about 2,000 native 
foot. The Pondicherry garrison, all told, consisted of but 1,800 Europeans and 
Topasbes, and 3,000 sepoys. The English enjoyed a certain superiority in 
numbers , but their engineers were very deficient in practical knowledge and be- 
sides wanting in resolution. {OrmeMSS., IndtasoX. i, pp 111-120 — Paper written 
by Clive m 1762 at Orme’s request, in which he remarks on the ignorance of the 
English officers and soldiers m regard to the art of war, an opinion endorsed by 
Orme.— p. 268. Catalogue of the Onne Collection of Manuscripts, vol, il, part i, 
by S. C. Hill). Malleson says (p. 217) that his account of the fortifications of 
Pondicherry and of the siege operations was taken from the journal of an English 
officer present at the siege, reprinted in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1802. 

The work from which Vinson quoted says that in the actions of August 22. the 
French sepoys were wavering under the English attack and would have been cut 
to pieces but for a body of horse and foot sent forward by La Tour to cover their 
retreat, and it sets the English losses at 100 sepoys. According to Dupleix, 
writing to the Company, on the English side none but sepoys were engaged in 
this fight. According to Boscawen the French merely made a show of resistance 
at an entrenchment they had thrown up and immediately abandoned it on the 
English advance. (Dodwell, p. 234 of Diary, vol. ii, note). Abdul Rahman 
however is said by the Diarist to have told Dupleix that, if he were given 500 
sepoys, he would drive the English back into Fort St. David. 
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five more days were, wasted in putting the fort into some sort ot 
defence. 

Meanwhile the situation in Pondicherry tended to grow worse. An 
attack from the ships on the night of the 22nd was feared. The 
Governor sent his wife and family to the Mission Church near the 
Diarist’s house and covered its roof with a large quantity of wet 
cotton. Each house was ordered to have a ready supply of at least 30 
pots of water ; and a large guard was set to watch the town. A sug- 
gestion was made by Dupleix that Chanda Sahib’s son should be asked 
to write to the English Governor at Fort St. David that the English 
should desist fiom attacking Pondicherry where himself and Nawab 
Dost All Khan’s family were living.^ Dupleix wanted the Diarist 
to send the poor people to the Muhammadan villages and set fire to 
the huts. The Indian merchants wanted permission to send away 
their children ; and there was great panic among the Tamils and un- 
educated Europeans. ‘ God knows what fear reigns in the town ; man 
can neither measure, noi describe it.’ This was on the eve of the 
English launching the attack on the Ariyankuppam Fort, after bring- 
ing up their men and provisions to Muttirusa Pillai’s Choultry, while 
the French occupied the whole bank on the northern side of the 
Ariyankuppam River, and mounted cannon on the mud batteries 
near it, 

' This letter was apparently written, though Chanda Sahib’s am iter who 
penned it, declared that the English might reply thus — ‘ They may reply that wt 
did nothing to the French for capturing Madras when Nawab Dost Ah Klian’s son 
was there, and it is the same now, or else they may tell us to do what we like . 
or again they may say that if we fear, we should leave the town , . . They veil 
believe we have wntten out of fear/ (pr 232 of the Dtary^ vol. v.) 


( T'o be continued) 
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Recent Work in Indian Economic History 

( 1905 - 1928 ^ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The economic history of India must be described as a new subject of 
study, and the period indicated in the title covers most of the relevant 
literature, other than the older sources, and the official publications of 
the British Governments. The study is still imperfectly organized, and 
It possesses no journal of its own ; while the haphazard methods 
of publication followed occasionally in India make it practically 
impossible for any individual to knovv all that has been done. This 
article cannot therefore be exhaustive, and I can only apologize to 
the writers of any important contributions which I may have 
overlooked. Segregation, too, is incomplete, and refereaice is 
necessary to some works which extend beyond the economic 
field. 

General Works. — There is as yet no general text-book of the 
subject, nor is the time ripe for such an undertaking ; the best 
approach probably lies through the historical notices in the general 
volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1909). A few 
attempts ^ have been made, with varying success, to handle particular 
topics, or regions, over the entire historical period, but, speaking 
generally, the sources are so heterogeneous, and require so much 
preliminary criticism, that for the present this line of work can 
scarcely be recommended ; the necessaiy spadework must be done by 
periods. Indian historical scholars are not yet in agreement as to the 

^ In the references JRAS stands for Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(London) , JASB for the Journal (new series) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Calcutta) , JIH for Journal of Indian History (Madras) . and IJE for Indian 
Journal of Economics (Allahabad) 

* R Mookerji, Indian Shippings 1912. A. S, Altekar, History of Village 
Communities in Western India^ 1927 H. C. Trevaskis, The Land of the Five 
Rivet Sy an economic history of the Punjab from the earliest times ...» 1928 
S. M. Pagar, The Indian Income-Tax y IJE, Dec., 1918. 
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periods appropriate to their study, and consequentJy the individual is 
free to choose the dividing-points which suit him best ; in this article 
I take three main periods, Hindu to c. 1200 a.d., Moslem to c. 1750, 
and British, but there is necessarily some overlapping, as the process 
of penetration was in each case gradual. 

The Hindu Period. — The literature of this period ‘ is so 
voluminous and so varied that at first sight it looks as if one ought to 
be able to learn at least as much of Ancient India as of Ancient 
Greece or Rome, but there are serious difficulties in the way • there is 
no formal history or biography, few of the texts are as yet dated with 
precision, and the practice of recension prevailed so widely that it is 
often impossible to be sure even of the century to which a particular 
statement refers. To give one example only . one of the most 
important texts for the economist is the Arlhasastra^ of Kautilya, a 
treatise on public administration, which throws much light on agrarian, 
industrial and commercial topics ; some scholars attribute it with 
confidence to the fourth century b.c., but others put it five centuries 
later, and, to the economic historian, five centuries make a difference. 
Some Indian scholars have of late attempted to reconstruct the 
social and economic past ® from this literature, but the lack of 
chronological precision is fatal to historical perspective, and the 
tendency is to present a static and composite picture of more than a 
thousand years, rather than the developments which occurred during 
the period. Probably the most hopeful line of work just now 
would be a concerted attack on the large, and constantly growing, 
mass of dated inscriptions dealing with trade, land-tenures, and other 
relevant topics ; this might conceivably yield in course of time a 
chronological framework, on which the literary material might be 
draped, but nothing in this line seems to have been published. 


^ For a condensed account of the literature see A. A Macdonell, India's 
Past, 1927. It IS in no sense an economic book, but is the best available guide to 
the sources on which the economic historian must rely for this period. 

• KauMya's Arthasastra, tr. R. Shamasastry, 1923. The text has an extensive 
critical and expository literature of its own, which need not be cited here. 
Another text, the Sukramtt (tr. B. K. Sarkar, 1914), has sometimes been taken to 
present the economic position in the Hindu period, but the extant recension 
contains matter which is certainly not older than the sixteenth century. 

• P. Basu, indc- Aryan Polity , 1925. J. N. Sammadar, Economic Conditions oi 
Ancient India, 1922. S. K. Dib, The Economic History of Ancient India, 1925. 
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A few studies of particular topics have to be noted, ^ while, as 
regards extra>Indiaa sources, the commercial relations with the West 
have recently been examined.® 

The Moslem Period. — From a.d. 1200 onwards we have the 
benefit of the precise Islamic chronology, and of an almost continuous 
series of contemporary chronicles. I have noted no recent work on 
this period up to 1500 a.d. : with the sixteenth century we come to an 
epoch of foreign induence, with the Mogul conquerors in the North, 
and a succession of European nations on the coasts. The extensive 
literature relating to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may be 
conveniently grouped into three sections : the records of the tiading 
companies, contemporary descriptions, and modern studies. 

(i) Records — Pride of place must be given to the invaluable 
calendars of the East India Company’s records, now in the India 
Office ; the series runs back into the nineteenth century, and only 
those which have appeared since 1905 are noted below.® Along with 
these may be placed the records, or abstracts of records, relating to 
the principal centres of the Company’s commercial and industrial 
activities, and to the Indian trade with China.* Taken in the mass, 
these records are mainly, though not exclusively, economic ; political 
topics gradually increase in importance, but, almost up to the end of 
the Moslem period, commerce comes first, and the amount of 
economic infoimation which has already been made available is very 
great. The equally important records of the Dutch Company still 


’R S. V Ayyar, Manu's Land and Trade Laws, 1927. J. N. C, Ganguli, 
Principles of Hindu Taxation, Ind Hist. Quarterly, 1925. Bal Krishna, 
Beginnings of the Silk Industry, JIH, April, 1925 , Economics in Ancient India, 
IJE, Nov, 1919, The Hindu Taxation System, IJE, July and Oct. 1927, 
P. C. Basu, The Earliest Agricultutal Organization in India, IJE., Nov., 1919. 
L. K. Hyder, Early Commerce of India, IJE, Oct., 1923 

® H. Q. Rawllnson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, 1916, 
1926. G. Banerjee, India as known to the Ancient World, 1921. E H. Warming- 
ton, The Commerce b^ween the Roman Empire and India, 1928. 

®W Foster. The English Factories in India (1618-1669), thirteen volumee, 
1906-1927 , and India Office Records , Supplementary Calendar (1600-1640), 1928. 
E. B. Sainsbury and W. Foster, Calendar of the Court Minutes of the E, I. Co. 
(1640-1667), 1909-1925. 

* Bengal . C. Rivers Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 1895-1917 ; 
and Old Fort William in Bengal, 1906. Madras H. O. Love, Vestiges of Old 
Madras, 1913 ; Records of Fort St, George, 86 vols. (1679-1742), from 1915, con- 
tinuing. China H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the E. /. Co. Trading to China 
(1635-1834), 1926. 
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remain for the most part unpublished ; the only series known to me is 
that of the Malabar records,^ issued by the Government of Madras, 
into the possession of which they have passed Mention must be 
made, however, of the Batavia Journal^’^ which has been printed 
in extenso up to the year 1681 , many of the volumes of this official 
record contain full abstracts of the commercial letters received from 
India, and, apart from the concrete information supplied, they are of 
special value in showing the position held by India m the trade of the 
Eastern Seas from the Cape to China. Some selections from the 
records of the Fiench Company have been published ^ by the French 
India Historical Society of Pondicherry. 

(ii) Contemporary Descriptions. — Much of the most useful recent 
work has consisted in bringing within the reach of students 
descriptions which had either remained unpublished or were so raie as 
to be practically inaccessible in India. The Glasgow reprint (1907) of 
Purchas his Ptlgrimes^ for instance, made it possible foi Indian 
libraries to posse :)S a primary source, which had previously been 
practically unknown throughout the country , and the subjoined list ^ 
of individual descriptions, arranged approximately in chronological 
order, will sei ve to give an idea of the mass of raw material which has 
come within the reach of students with, usually, adequate explanatory 

^Selections from the Records of the Madras Goverrunent » Dutch Records, 
15 vols., 1908-10. 

* Dagh-regtster gehouden int Casteel Batavia ., 1896-1918. 

^ Prods verbaux des deliberations du Corned superteur (1701-1793), 1913-15 
Correspondence du Cons sup avec Chandernagor (1728-1747), 1915-16 Corre- 
spondence du Cons sup. et de la Compagnie (1726-1740), 1920 

* Duarte Barbosa, The Book of (1518), tr. M. L. Dames (Hakluyt Soc.), 
1918-21. The Emperor Babur (d. 1530) , The Baburndma, tr. A. S Beveridge, 
1921. Garcia da Orta (c. 1560), Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India ^ 
tr. Sir C. Markham, 1913. J. H. Linschoten (1592), Itinerano, ed. H Kern 
(Linschoten Soc.), 1910. Early Travels in India (1583-1619), ed. Sir W. Foster, 
1921. John Jourdam, Journal of Voyage to the East Indies (1608-17), ed. W. 
Foster (Haklujrt Soc.), 1905. Sir Thos Roe, The Embassy of (1615-19), ed. Sir 
W. Foster, 1926. Francisco Pelsaert, The Remonstrantie of (1626), tr. W H. 
Moreland and P. Geyl, as JahangiPs India, 1925. Peter Mundy, The Travels of 
(1608-1667), vols. n., in., ed. Sir R C. Temple (Hakluyt Soc.), 1914-19 Jean- 
Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India (1640-1607), tr. V Ball, ed. W. Crooke, 
1925. Francois Bernier, Travels tn the Mogul Empire (1656-68), ed. V. A. Smith, 
1914. John Marshall, Notes and Observations tn Bengal (1668-72), ed. S. A. Khan, 
1927. Nicolao Manucci, Stona do Mogor (1653-1708), tr. W. Irvine, 1907. 
Streynsham Master, The Diaries of (1675-80), ed. Sir R. Temple, 1911. John 
Fryer, A New Account of E, India and Persia (1672-81), ed. W. Crooke (Hakluyt 

V 1000 . 15 . 
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matter. These descriptions are, of course, not purely economic; 
the list gives those which, in my judgment, contain a substantial 
amount of economic matter indispensable to the student of the 
period. 

Some aids to the terminology of this period must be noted, 
because the Dutch and English learned the commercial language of 
the East through Portuguese interpreters, and a certain amount of 
distortion was inevitable in the double transference, so that the 
numerous obsolete terms cannot be interpreted etymologically. The 
classical glossary, Hobson-Jobson, is weak on the commercial side, and, 
by students who read Portuguese, can be supplemented with advan- 
tage by Dalgado’s valuable work , ^ while the nomenclature of cotton- 
goods, the most important, and most complex, commercial topic of 
the period, is elucidated in two papers noted below. ^ 

(iii) Modern Studtes,’—The output of sources, which has been 
sketched above, has been accompanied by a substantial amount of 
interpretation. I have attempted a preliminary general survey of the 
sixteenth and part of the seventeenth century , ^ the remaining titles 
to be noted deal with particular topics. The establishment of Dutch 
commerce in India has been related by Dr. Terpstra^ in a way to 
whet the appetite for many more studies based, like his, on the 
records at The Hague. A group of books and articles ® deal 
specifically with Anglo-Indian commerce ; but they 'require to be 
supplemented by similar studies of the trade with Holland, France 
and other countries before the commercial position of India can be 
grasped in its entirety. Sarkar has brought together facts relating to 

^ S. R Dalgado, Glossdrto Luso'-Astdhco, 1919-21. 

* W. H. Moreland, Export of Cotton Goods tn the Seventeenth Century y IJE, 
Jan , 1925. M J. Bremner, Report of Governor Balthasar Bort, JR AS (Malayan 
branch), Aug., 1927 (The notes, by C. O. Blagden, dealm detail with Indian 
cotton-goods). 

H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 1920, and From Akhar to 
Aurangzeb, 192^ 

* H Terpstra, De Vesttging van de Nederlanders aan de Kust imn Koromandely 
1911 , and De Opkomst der Wester- kwarheren van de O, /. Compagmey 1918. 

* C. J. Hamilton, The Trade Relations between England and India, 1919 
(extends over part of the British period also). S. A Khan, The East India 
Trade m the Seventeenth Cefitury, 1923 , also The East India Trade in the Eight- 
eenth Century, and Documents on the East India Trade, in JIH, Nov,, 1921. 
P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade, 1926. Bal Krishna, 
Commercial Relations between India and England (1601-1757), 1924. 

4 
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inland tranbport foi the entire peiiod.^ As yet theie is no modern 
study of the agianan system as a whole, but particular aspects of it 
have been dealt with in the papers noted below.® 

British PERion.—One of the greatest needs at the moment is 
re-examination of the facts of the transition from Indian to British 
rule, especially in Bengal ; the acute political controversies which 
arose out of this transition dealt largely with economic topics, and the 
‘ venom of Burke ’ has not yet been expelled from the body historical. 
Professor Dodwell and Dr. Sinha have recently done useful work ^ in 
this direction, particularly m the history of the currency. The agrarian 
transition also has received a good deal of attention , it may be well 
to explain, with regard to the subjoined titles,^ that in the jargon of 
the country the terms ‘ revenue * and ‘ settlement ' have become 
highly specialized, and cover most of tne topics usually described as 
agrarian. For the period as a whole we have to record Professor 
Knowles’s text-book,® Sir Theodore Morison’s two volumes,® 
and some studies of particular subjects, mainly financial,^ or 


* B K Sarkar, Inland Transport and Communj cat ions, 1925 

® H. H Mann, A Deccan Village under the Peshwas, IJE, Oct , J923 J J 
A Fartndn of Emperor Jahangir y\^2\ W H Moreland in JRAvS AkbaPs 
Land- Revenue SyjJein (with A Yusuf All), Jan , 1918, The Value of Money at 
the Court of Akbar^ July, 1918, Development of the Land- Revenue System of the 
Mogul Empire y Jan , 1923 , AhbaPs Land- Revenue Arrangements in Bengal Jan , 
1926 Sher Shah's Revenue System y }\x\yy J Sarkar, The Revenue Regula- 

tions of Aurangzeby JASB, ii , 255 , Studies in Mughal India, 1919 

® H. Dodwell, Substitution of Silver for Gold in South IndiOy IJE, Jan., 1921 
J C bmha. Economic Annals of Bengal ^ 1927 

^ F. D Ascoli, Early Revenue History of Bengal . , 1917 W K Firminger, 

The Fifth Report of the Select Committee , 1917 R B Ramsbotham, Studies 
in the Land Revenue History of Bengal, 1926, The Kanungo, JIH, Sept., 1924, 
Suggestions for Stabilizing the Settlement in Bengal, MB., Sept , 1925, 
K. C. Chauflhn, History and Economics of the Land System in Bengal, 1928. 

* L C A Knowles, The Economic Development of the Overseas Empire, 1924 
(section on British India). 

® T. Monson, The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province, 1906 , and 
The Economic Transition in India, 1911 

^ H Sinha, Early European Banking in India, 1927. B R Ambedkar 
The Problem of the Rupee, 1923 , and The Evolution of Provincial Finance, 1925, 
K T. Shah, Trade, Tariffs, and Transport in India, 1923 , and Sixty Years of 
Indian Finance, 1921, 1927. C. N. Vakil, Financial Development of Modern India, 
1925. D. A. Barker, The Indian Customs, IJE, Sept , 1916. P. N, Banerjee, 
Deficits and Surpluses in the Accounts of the E, /. Co,, IJE, July, 1927. C N Vakil 
and S. K. Muranjan, Currency and Prices in India, 1927. R. D. Das Gupta 
Paper Currency in India, 1927. 
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industrial,^ though various other topics also have received 
attention.® 

If would give a materially false picture of the literature of this 
period if no mention were made of the mass of official statistics and 
reports which have been issued from the Government Presses at the 
various provincial capitals. Space forbids even the most summary 
enumeration of these, but, taken in the aggregate, they form an 
almost unequalled body of material for the economic history of the 
nineteenth century, and one as yet almost entirely unexploited, except 
in political controversies. Most of them deal with short periods, five 
years or less, so that they have to be read m series for historical 
purposes , but the * Settlement Reports,^ which record assessment of 
the land revenue, commonly review the agrarian history of a large 
region for a period of twenty or thirty years. 

Conclusion. — Such is a very bald enumeration of the literature 
which has come to my notice. I have apologized at the outset for the 
inevitable accidental omissions ; and I may conclude by indicating the 
omissions which are intentional. It has seemed best to exclude the 
technical literature relating to the evaluation of coins, weights, and 
measures, the interpretation of inscriptions, and similar matters ; the 
results of such work are often of vital importance to the economic 
historian, but he can scarcely hope to follow it m detail, and he looks 
forward to the time when some benevolent group of antiquaries will 
furnish him with an authoritative handbook of results. Further, I 
have excluded publications which seem to me to be definitely ten- 
dencious. The Indian renaissance, which we are privileged to witness, 
has naturally a political bide , and a substantial amount of literature 
has appeared in which facts, and occasionally fictions, drawn from 
economic history, or legend, have been selected, and sometimes 


^ Sir A. Chatterton, Industrial Evolution in India, 1912 D R Gadgil, 
The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times, 1924 J. C Kidd, History of 
Indian Factory Legislation, 1920 P P Pillai, The Indian Cotton Mill Industry, 
1853-1922, IJb, Oct , 1924 

® A. Loveday, The History and Economics of Indian Famines, 1914. Sir G. 
Clarke, The Post Office of India and its Story, 1921 E. P Stebbing, The Forests 
of India, 1922-26. D A Barker, Railway Policy in India, IJE, Dec., 1916 
H R Perrott, The Rupee and Indian Prices, JASB, vi., 109, W. H. Myles, 
Sixty Years of Punjab Food Prices, IJE, July, 1925 , and Brij Narain, Eighty 
Years of Punjab Food Prices, IJE, April, 1926 V D Dantazagi, The Permanen 
Settlement in the Upper Province, JIH, Feb , 1922. 
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distorted, so as to support preconceived views ; I have discarded this 
literature en masse. Lastly, I have not attempted to enumerate the 
economic chapters or sections (of varying value), which it is the 
fashion to insert in books dealing with the general history of the 
country. With these exceptions, I have aimed at completeness, so far 
as the sources of my information permit. 

W. H. Moreland. 

Postscript for the Journal of Indian History. 

Exigencies of printing prevented the inclusion in this article of 
titles appearing during the last quarter of 1928. The most inte- 
resting event of the quarter was the resumption, after ten years of 
the issue of the Batavia Dagh Register] the volume for January-June, 
1682, was published in December, and the continuance of the 
enterprise seems to be assured. 

W. H. M. 
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BY 

Thakur Ram Singh, m.a,, ll.b 
RUBRIC II 

Akbar's going on foot, in pilgrimage, to the grand mausoleum of the 
great Khwaja Mom-ud-din Chishti and laying the foundation of the 
city of Fatehpur with other events. 

As the bud of hope blew out from the rose tree of wished for 
desire and as the beloved aim became manifested in existence from 
the secret storehouse of Eternity, Emperor Akbar, in order to pay 
back the fee of gratitude, determined, at Akbarabad to start for Ajmer 
on foot, to make a pilgrimage to the grand mausoleum oi Khwaja 
Moin-ud-din Chishti (May God preserve his secret of sanctity), on the 
12th day of the month of Shaban of the year of the Birth. The 
travelling stages were fixed at 12 Kiroh (24 miles) distance and on 
the 17th day had the opportunity of getting the felicity of reaching 
at the illuminated and eminent mausoleum and placed his forehead 
of purity of faith on that threshhold, which "^’^as fit for the worship 
of angels and fulfilled the customs of pilgrimage and the requisites of 
adoration and was engaged in giving charities and beneficences and 
the fields of hopes of the people, connected with the threshold of the 
holy mausoleum, were completely watered with the raining clouds of 
Kindness. 

Now, briefly, some of the actions of the holy Khwaja in dealing with 
the unbelievers and his virtuous qualities are entrusted to the pen for 
bringing them in writing. His birth place is Seistan and as such 
he is styled as Sajri, which is hybrid for Sikri. When the Khwaja was 
in his fifteenth year, his pious father, who bore the name of Khwaja 
Hassan, had gone away to the sacred world (died). 

By the blessings of the far-seeing vision of Sheikh Ibrahim Majzub 
of Qandoz, the Khwaja acquired the demand for real learning and after 
leaving all worldly concerns, he went to Samarkand and Bukhara and 
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spent sometime in learning the ordinary branches of knowledge and 
thence he went to Khurasan and in this land he grew up. And in 
Haron which forms part of the possessions of Naishapur, the Khwaja 
entered the virtuous company of Sheikh Usman Harooni and placed 
his hand full of faith, in the lap of felicity as a religious disciple, and 
practised austerities for twenty years in the Sheikh’s ennobling 
company. At the suggestions of the Sheikh, the Khwaja, having 
travelled in far off places, did faithful devotions to such saintlike 
personage as Najam-ud-din the Great and to other Great religious 
preceptors and recognized saints and through his own inborn intellect, 
threw the lasso of demand in the battlement of success The disciple- 
ship of the Khwaja to the Sheikh Modu Chishti reaches through two 
connecting links and through eight connecting links reaches the dis- 
cipleship to Ibrahim Adham. Before the advent of Sultan Moizuddin 
Sam, in the reign of Rai Bhitora (Pithora), the Khwaja with the per- 
mission of his spiritual preceptor, came to India and took his abode m 
Ajmer Khwaja Qutbuddin Awaisi Indjani had become disciple of the 
Khwaja Moin-ud-din in the month of Rajab of 522 Hijra at the mosque 
of Imam-ul-wallait of Samarkand situated in Baghdad, in the presence 
of Shabuddm Soharwardy and Sheikh Ohibuddin of Kirman. And 
Sheikh Fareed Shakur Ganj (Store of Sugar), who is resting in the 
land of the Panjab, is the disciple of Khwaja Qutbuddin. And Sheikh 
Nizamuddin Olia, the spiritual preceptor of Amir Khusroo, became 
the disciple of Fareed. The concatenation of the Chistia school 
terminated with the Khwaja, 

In short at an auspicious time, the reins of attention of Akbar were 
turned towards Delhi, theicapital of the country, for the visit of thanks- 
giving for this high gift of the Birth, to the various sepulchres of the 
high saints and the great divines, who were having rest in that city of 
miracles. After finishing the stages and the cutting down of difficul- 
ties, the escort of the horses in attendance on the good fortune 
(Numeu) graced that abode of felicity, in the month of Ramzan of the 
same year. Usages prevalent for the sepulchres from which shone 
forth light of benefit and the circumambulation of the shrine of His 
Majesty Emperor Zahiruddin Humayun of the Paradise abode (May 
God illumine his reasoning) were performed. At that time the depar- 
ture of the Emperor towards the real seat of the Empire was 
commenced and on the 6th of Ziqad the Good fortune (numen) 
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appeared at Akbarabad, the capital. As the benefit bestowing Birth of 
Jehangir occurred at Sikri, the Emperor Akbar held that village as 
very auspicious and in that place laid the foundation for the establish- 
ment, and in the middle of the month of Rabi-ul-awal of the year 977 
Hijra the world obeying order was passed for planning forts and con- 
structing heart-pleasing buildings. And all the great nobles and all 
the attendants holding the stirrup of attendance in proper rank and 
condition of their own, accompanied in the stages and in a short 
interval a grand city, well arranged, rose in appearance, and mosques, 
schools, buildings for charitable purposes, shops and markets were 
constructed with perfect elegance and all these were made and com- 
pleted in red stone. And , various gardens, like those of paradise, 
became the cause of vision and freshness to that resort of pleasure and 
made the site of the -esort (Fatehpur) city of victory, famous. And 
after the coming down of His Majesty in that city of good fortune, the 
auguries of blessed result were evident from the name of the city foi 
great victories in those times of happy symptoms of the great Emperor 
who wore the cloak of Justice and of all qualities. And in this very 
year of blessed auguries, the Emperor Akbar celebrated Prince 
Jahangir’s birthday festivities, which opened the gates of happiness to 
the people of the time 

On Thursday the 25tb of the month of Jamadiul-Akhur Qudsi, 
this gem of high value was made to go in, for the commencement of 
the Quran. And as the excellent age reached four years four months 
and four days, then according to the law of the ancient wisemen and 
according to the institutes of the decipherers oi the heavenly myste- 
ries, the auspicious and geneious moment being fixed that is on 
Wednesday, the 22nd of the month of Rajab, 981 Hijra, the manifes- 
tation of the heavenly graciousness performed the ceremony of 
commencing the alphabet (as in a regular school). And arranged for 
great heart drawing festivities and the public scattered the cash of 
their desire in the lap of their hopes And the education of that mys- 
tery reader of the worlds of spirit and mateiial bodies, was entrusted 
for the perfection of the race of learning and greatness, to that 
occupier of the chair of dispensing benefit and learning the Maulana 
Kamal-uddin of Herat, who had the adornment of the control of 
passions, culture and manners. And Qutab-uddin Khan Ankah was 
given the robe for the post of the guardian of that approved one of the 
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religious and worldly affairs. And as he was nominated for guarding 
the frontier, Mirza Jan, Khan Khan an, was regarded fit for the 
guardianship. 

In 965 Hijra the command of Ten Thousand Horse was bestowed 
personally on Prince Jahangir. And from the tongue, which was 
scattering pearls, it passed that the entire heavenly host was attentive 
towards increasing the spirit of subordination, good conduct, careful- 
ness, patience of that new plant of the Empire. 

As the blessed age leached the fifteenth year, the angelic 
daughter of Raja Bhagwan Das, who was one of the grand nobles of 
this everlasting Empire and was amongst eminent Rajahs and was held 
in great honour and had the honour of Preferential trust, was 
demanded for the Prince and the various buildings, public and private, 
bemg decorated with festive buntings, the royal festivities were 
arranged for. And on the 5th Isfandarand of the Ilahi month (Akbar’s 
era) of 992 Hijra, the appointed time by the astrologers, the Emperor 
Akbar descended for being welcomed with prosperity Under the 
Sign Twins, was raised the dignity of the Rajah’s residence to the 
skies and that lady of spotless bedroom was wedded in marriage to 
the supreme gem of the Empire with all blessed union and was brought 
to the Imperial Palace for ever The Rajah pei formed the ceremonies 
of scattering of jewels and money, etc. (for keeping away the effect of 
the evil eye) and after presenting tribute he actually presented suit- 
able dresses of honour in connection with this relationship which 
was the capital of exulting pride to the Rajah’s elders and to his 
future progeny. And to all the princes of high rank and to all the 
high ladies, the Rajah sent in fitting victuals and to each and every one 
of the household servants, their names being written in a list, was 
given a dress of honour and for this felicity the Rajah got the glori- 
fication for all times. 

In 994 Hijra, Prince Jahangir was nominated to be married to the 
angelic daughter of Rajah Udaisingh who on the bases of the purest 
blue blood and on his possession of enormous army was regarded as 
Supreme amongst all the Rajahs of India. Hemistich 

‘ It was at the moment which was the friend of the Almanach ’— 
(non-plus ultra so far as auspiciousness was concerned). His Majesty 
Emperor Akbar, with the ladies of the tent who were famous for 
purity, went to the residence of the Rajah and fastened the marriage 
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tie which Was joined to felicity itself and opened the door of joy and 
success in those times. 

Couplet. — ‘ The Empire lacked so much the ornament that in the 
end, the Almighty fulfilled the demand of the Empire.’ 

Udaisingh is the son of Rajah Maldeo who was of recognized 
status and was master of grandeur. And the rank and file of his army 
reached the number of eighty thousand troops. Although the Rana 
Sanga, who had given pitched battle to the Emperor Baber (May God 
preserve his reasoning), was equal to Maldeo in wealth and grandeur, 
but m the extent of territory and m the rank and file of army, Maldeo 
was superior. As such it often occurred that the officers of his army 
had occasion to be engaged- in battle with Rana Sanga and on every 
occasion the symptoms of superiority and victory were on the side of 
the Rao. In this very year from the body of the good starred 
daughter of Rajah Bhagwan Das, an angelic daughter was bom and 
she was named Sultan Nisa Begum. And on the 24th day of the 
month of Amardad of the Hijra yeai 995, a son was born from the 
body of the daughter of the same Rajah and he was named Sultan 
Khusru. And on the 19th Shaban of 997 Hijra, in the Palace of pros- 
perity another son put his foot on the floor of existence frdnl the body 
of the daughter of Khwaja Hassan, the uncle of Zeen Khan; and was 
named as Sultan Parviz. And on the 23id of the month of Shahraiwar 
of the Hijra year 998 a daughter was born from the body of the 
daughter of Rajah Keshodas Rathor and she was named Bahai Banu 
Begum. 

The highly felicitous birth of the fortunate Prince, who was the 
heir to the crown and the throne (Khurrum) Shah Jahan, took place 
on Thursday on the new moon night of the month of Rabi-ul-awal of 
the Hijra year 1000, after the passing of 5 Saats (one Saat=one hour 
being gharis in Hindustani), 12 Dakikas (l/60th part of a Darja or 
degree) which year had been proclaimed as the most blessed of the 
years throughout the Empire in Emperor Jahangir’s regime. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of the astrologers of Persia, the Prince who had 
the reigning star of the Empire and the brightest gem of the casket of 
happiness (May God preserve him in safety and felicity), had put his 
foot on the throne of existence in all accompaniments of prosperity, 
from the sacred womb of the angelic daughter of kajah Udai Singli, 
under the influence of Libra, the abode of pleasure but according to 
5 
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the calculation of the astrologers of India the Birth was placed under 
the influence of the sign of the Virgo. 

The date of the Prince’s noble birth was introductory to good many 
rare and glad tidings and was index to strange occurrences. One from 
all these is that the Prince, the best of mankind, was born in the blessed 
month of Ramzan. This coincidence is the clear sign of prosperity 
and is evidenced by the Prophet’s word, on whose head gems may be 
scattered, and is also justified by the traditions of the Prophets which 
say that ‘ Verily Godraiseth up for the people at the beginning of every 
century, a person who renews it and rebuilds it ' and that Being from 
whom beneficence emanates, enlightened, and adorned the world at the 
commencement of the eleventh century, and thus he became the 
reformer of the eleventh century. And according to the ordination of 
the divine organization to the effect that in the thousandth year in the 
world, there appears a Protector or mastei of the world so that by the 
aid of the Grace of God existing from all eternity, all blameable 
customs of non-observance and ignorance my be thrown away fiom 
the plain of the world and with the candle of eternal guidance may be 
a light to the transgressors living in the valley of infidelity and enmity. 
So that 456 years before this that decipherer of the divine secrets, 
Afzaluddin Hakim of Khaqan had prophesied the rising of the birth of 
such a star of prosperity And being unfortunate as only knowing this 
future felicity but regretting the non-discovery of the exact time, left 
in writing for the world as a memento this poetic piece of 4 
hemistiches 

It !s said that every thousandth year from the world 

Comes out a confident Super-being. 

I was not bom from the non-existence when one had come eie tins. 

Some one would come after this and then 1 shall have gone down with grief 

This noblest of the births, being the commencement of the cycle 
of the thousand, was the light increaser to the eye of the expectants 
of the morning of felicity. On the third day of the noble birth. 
Emperor Akbar put his feet in the Palace of the Prince Jahangir and 
added lustre to the eyes of hopes, by seeing the light of the beauty 
(which was illuminating the whole world) of that pupil of the eye of 
the Empire. In that angelic assembly festivities were arranged in 
such a way that by seeing them the eye of the world showed the 
wonder by the collyrium used thereon. The blessing giving feet of 
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the Brnperor became the cause of giving Joy to the world and its 
inhabitants. The illustrious grandfather receiving a revelation from 
the Creator named him Sultan Khurrum, the elevated of the spiritual 
and material worlds. 


Hemistich 

‘ So long as the world ewbts, let it be populous with the name Joy (Khurrum).’ 

The chief event of these days, was the coming in of Khwajah 
Abdulla in the court of the Prince Jahangir. The ancestors of the 
Khwajah who were miracle performers to some extent, were from the 
pious Sayads and the fourth ancestor of the Khwajah was the leader 
of the masters of ecstacy and divine dance, named Amir Sayad Ashiq, 
the description of whose felicity is given in the book called Habeebul- 
Saii and Rushat, etc , and the praiseworthy father of the Khwajah Khwa- 
har Khwajah Hasan Nakshbandy who had kept Bakhtnisan Begum, sister 
of Emperor Akbar, in the fastness of marriage. The Khwajah in the 
year 1002 brought his brother Khwajah Yadgar, the father of the 
writer of this wonderful book, from the forts of the mother country to 
the worshipful door of the Emperor Akbar. His Majesty bestowed 
commands on him according to his ability and appointed him to the 
Subah of the Dakkan. As Khwajah Bashir had relationship, it was 
ordered that he be appointed jointly to the above post and these two 
of the noble race on reaching the Daccan performed all sort of service 
and undertook every enterprise that appeared with all the customs of 
manliness, self-sacrifice, due rectitude and due sense of service and the 
essentials of his service were fixed on the hearts of all. As m his 
ambition he was a high flying falcon, he thought he should obey the 
customs of fortune and went towards the angelic threshold and 
reached in 1003 Hijra the presence of Prince Jahangir and gradually 
owing to the character-reading and appreciation of the Prince, rose to 
high position. 


Rubric III 

Raising of the Saturn reaching standard of the Emperor Akbar for 
the subjugation of the Dakkan and Prince Jahangir’s obtaining 
supreme command for the suppression of the anger provoking 
Rana. 
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As in the year 1007 Hijra it became evident from the applications 
of the really faithful subjects of the Empire and the sincere well- 
wisheis that subjugation of the Dakkan cannot be successful without 
the starting of the world opening standards of the Emperor Akbar, it 
was on the sixth lunar month of the Divine era, the appointed time by 
the astrologers that Emperor himself personally directed his attention 
towards that way (the Dakkan). The Province of Ajmere was 
included in the maintenance Jagir of Prince Jahangir as a good 
augury of the successful conclusion and blessing. Rajah Man Singh 
and Shah Qulli Khan as confidants and numerous others from the 
nobles were appointed in attendance on the Prince and at that very 
auspicious time these were nominated for the eradication of the evil 
contention of the Rana. The aim of the selection and bringing 
together of this was that the Imperial escort of good fortune may be 
ready to start for far off provinces of the Empire and that the post of 
the Deputy of the Empire may not have any change, owing to the 
appointment of the heir-apparent and that the boundaries of the anger- 
provoking Rana be accessible for the purposes of reinforcement and 
protection of the Saturn-like army. 

Though Rajah Man Singh was attached as the Chief of the Staff 
with Prince J ah angii but on the solicitation of the former, the province 
of Bengal was kept in the Rajah’s possessions, according to the 
previously prevailing custom. The Rajah made strong promise that 
he himself would remain in attendance on the Prince and that his sons 
and agents would superintend and guard Bengal for him and thus Jagat 
Singh, his illustrious eldest son, was put in charge of that province as 
the Chief Superintendent. And as near at hand at the time Jagat 
Singh had to undertake an unavoidable journey, the Rajah then 
appointed his son, Maha Singh, to his father’s post by putting him and 
sending him at the head of the affairs of Bengal. 

As the city of Ajmer, for good many times had become the 
seat of tent pitching of the Grandeur and Majesty of Prince Jahangir, 
the military forces which rivalled the wave of the ocean and other 
sorts of forces, got permission for the eradication of the Rana and 
alter a short time the Prince himself strolling and hunting, reached by 
st£«cSf the city of Udaipur and that wanderer of the bye-paths and of 
uncertain determination (Rana) came out of the hills and plundered 
and destroyed some places ; but as the soldiers of the victory gaining 
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army went behind him, the Rana again in a perturbed condition threw 
himself in the valleys of the hills and his possessions were subject to 
the trampling of the glorious army. An enormous number of 
unbelievers were found dead on that plain of battle and their wives 
and children were sold as slaves and made prisoners. The news 
reached at this very time about the rebellion in Bengal and the defeat 
of Maha Singh. And on the 15th of the month of Teer of the Divine 
year of the same year, Prince Sultan Parvaiz went away to the 
celestial world (died) which event threw all the ladies of the heir- 
apparent’s palace m mourning. 


Ui 



The Rise of the Peshwas 
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Early Regime of Baji Rao 

Baji Rao was inve'Sted with the office of Peshwa on April 17, 
1720, at Masur near Karhad.’ He was confirmed in his father’s jagirs 
and was further granted all the saranjam or jagirs of Damaji Thorat.^ 
It has been the hobby of historians to depict the reluctance of 
Shahu to this appointment,^ but there is hardly any truth in that 
assumption * Shahu, if nothing else was a shrewd judge of men. He 
had been closely watching Baji Rao, almost from his boyhood, and 
convinced of his great ability he had no hesitation in appointing him to 
the responsible office of his chief ministei.* Baji Rao had kept con- 
stantly in the company of his father and had even accompanied him to 
Delhi. Associated in the troubles and triumphs of the great Peshwa, he 
learnt a good deal about the men and matters by personal experience. 
He had besides, shown great aptitude for the calling of soldier. He 
rode exceedingly well, and loved fighting more than any other pursuit. 
Though not as learned as his father, he was no mean revenue expeit. 
In fact at the age when young men generally contest for prizes in 
colleges and universities he was fully equipped to hold the helm 
of Maratha affairs, and that, in the teeth of opposition of a hostile 
party, led by the pratinidhi Shripat Rao iwho on his father’s death in 
May 1718, had succeeded to his office in June of the same year.® 

^ Rajwade vol. ii, p. 39 f.n. ® Ibid,, vol. iv, p. 38. 

' ^ p. 10. ‘ 1899 July, article 2, p 4. 

• Rajwade, vol. ii, p 39 f.n. and p. 10. 

When his father died Baji Rao had attained the age of twenty and Chimnaj 

* Appa, twelve. Karbhaii Ambaji Pant Purandare held the office of Diwan. 

* Besides, m the Brahmin party, the most prominent were Baji Bhiu Rao, Knshnaji 
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Ba]i Rao’s greatness is seen in its proper perspective when we 
realize that very early m life he chalked out a policy which was 
at once far reaching and unifying. He wanted to found an empire on 
the ruins of the Mughal Empire. He brought about the expansion of 
the Maratha Confederacy, and gave it a unified form. He created new 
Sardars, carved out new territories for them, and infused a new spirit 
into Maharastra. The centre of gravity shifted from the barren and 
lugged lands uf the Marathas to the flowing plains beyond the 
Narmada 

Baji Rao’s policy, which developed and took shape out of Balaji 
Viswanath’s hazy notions of founding a Maratha empire received an 
impetus from the crumbhn''g condition of the Mughal Government. 
The factors rapidly transforming the face of the Empire affected the 
attitude of the Maiathas. The Marathas were conscious of the help- 
lessness of the Mughal Subahdars, and of their own irresistible 
strength Nor was this all. The Rajputs who weie the bulwark of 
the Empire till the time of Aurangzeb, had not only been alienated 
but now stretched out the hand of friendship to them. That the 
Rajputs were a great factor in the rise of the Marathas is often not 
realized in its proper magnitude We shall presently see what part 
they actually played in the coming struggle of the Marathas for the 
political supremacy in Northern India. Therefore in trying to explain 
the successful execution of Baji Rao’s policy, we should not lose sight 
of two decisive factors. The first was the rapid disintegiation of the 
Mughal Empire , the second was the friendliness of the Rajputs. 

* Mahadeo Joshi Chaskai (the brother of Baji Rao’s wife Kashi Bai), Bisaii Krishna 
‘ Pethe, the father-m-law of Chimnaji Appa, Malhar Dadaji Barwe, the nch 
‘ maternal uncle of Baji Rao, Babuji Naik Baiamatikar, the soldier and money- 

* lender, and Vyankat Rao Ghorepade, the son-in-law of Balap Viswanath. In 
‘ the Maratha party, the rich and powerful were Pilaji Jadhav Rao, Ranoji Shinde, 

* Malharji Holkar, and others. Baji Rao went to Satara, and met the Maharaja. 

‘ Then opened the discussion about the investiture. At that time Baji Rao 

* was very haughty and was absorbed always in the martial sports. He had 
‘ no patience, which is necessary for shouldering the responsibilities of the state. 

* Therefore many advised the king that he was not fit for the office (of Peshwa). 

* The king hovvever replied that Balaji Viswanath spent his ^ole life working 
‘ hard for the state, and enjoyed no happiness at the end. Hence Baji Rao should 
‘ be immediately given the office. If he be fortunate, then he shall have the grace 

* of God. If it appeared that he has no ability, then it should be considered later 

* on. Thus invoking the gprace of God he gave Baji Rao the robes of office. He 

' (Baji Rao’s Policy) stayed there for some time.’ (fl: pp. 136-7.) 
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These two facts will be our guiding; principles in the interpretation of 
details that interweave the narrative. 

Revolution in Imperial Politics 

Baji Rao’s accession to power synchionizes with an important 
revolution in the politics of the Empire. It resulted in the change of 
power from the hands of the Sayyids to those of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and it was fraught with great consequences for Maharastra. From the 
point of view of Maratha history therefore it will not be out of place, 
to give a brief account of that revolution in imperial politics. 

The deposition of Farrukhsiyar, his murder in the prison, the 
subsequent nomination of two other puppets to the throne and their 
immediate death, and lastly Muhammad Shah’s accession to the 
throne as a nominee of the Sayyid brothers, marked the climax of 
their power. The Sayyids had become so arrogant that on one 
occasion, Husain Ah boasted of making an Emperor of any one, on 
whom he chose to cast his shoe. Their dreaded strength made them 
an object of envy to the nobility, and an object of hatred to the 
emperor. The young emperor hated them with mingled fear, but his 
mother who possessed tact, intelligence, and a knowledge of state 
business as few of her sex set to work their ruin, when she 
assiduously kept up an appearance of loyalty and friendliness towards 
them.^ In this she was substantially helped up Nizam-ul-Mulk, foi 
the latter was an avowed enemy of the Sayyids.® 

We have already seen that Nizam-ul-Mulk was superseded in the 
Deccan by Husain AH Khan after a rule of barely two years, and 
this supersession embittered him against the Sayyids. He withdrew 
to his new governorship of Muradabad, and came to the capital only 
when called by Farrukhsiyar to aid him against the Sayyids. Since 
he could not work with Farrukhsiyar he deserted to the side of the 
Sayyids, who conferred upon him the government of Patna more with 
the idea of securing his absence from the court than of rewarding him 
for his loyalty to them. Before he started for Patna however, 
Farrukhsiyar had been deposed, and there had come about a change 
in their policy towards him. They now offered him Malwa, for they 
thought he would have no scope for his ambition in that province, on 
one side of which was the Deccan and on the other Akbarabad, both 

^ Khafi Khan, EUwt, vol. vii, p 485. * Jtnd., pp. 488-9. 
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held by their partisans. Nevertheless Nizam-ul-Mulk accepted the 
offer, but on the condition that he should not be removed as:ain. 
The pledge was given» and he started for Ujjain on March 15, 
1719. But soon causes of difference arose, and he was recalled on 
the plea that it was necessary for the protection of the Deccan that 
Husain AH should have the charge of Malwa. Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
asked to choose any one out of the four provinces of Akbarabad, 
Allahabad, Multan and Burhanpur. Since this was a distinct breach 
of faith, he apprehended worse consequences and began to prepare 
for self-defence. But when he heard that a iarman had been sent to 
him conferring on him the province of Akbarabad, he made a move 
on the Deccan Giving out that he was on his way to Sironj, he 
made straight for the Narmada and crossed it on May 8, 1720, at 
Akbarpur. Across the Narmada he made an attempt to buy over the 
garrison of the fortress of Asirgarh and succeeded in occupying it on 
May 20, 1720. Three days later, i e. on May 23, fell Burhanpur into 
his hands.' 


Battle of Khandwa, June 19, 1720 

This threw the Deccan, then held in proxy for Sayyid Husain by 
Alim Ali Khan, his nephew and adopted son, into confusion. Already 
the Sayyid brothers had despatched urgent orders to Sayyid Dilawar 
Ali Khan to follow instantly in pursuit of the Nizam, and had written to 
the Deputy Governor to bar his further advance. As soon as Alim 
All Khan received the letter of his uncles he set to collect an army of 
Marathas and new men. In the meanwhile Dilawar Ali Khan had made a 
rapid march and had got as far as Hasanpur, about 14 kos from Burhan- 
pur. This awakened Nizam-ul-Mulk to a sense of danger, and consider- 
ing Dilawar All Khan the more formidable of the two he decided to 
encounter him first. He was however fortunate enough to secure 
the support of Anwar Khan, Subahdar of Burhanpur, and Rumbhaji 
Nimbalkar, and many of the zamindars of the neighbourhood. ^ 
Leaving his head-quarters in early June he came to halt at Pandhra, 
between Khandwa and Hasanpur, where Dilawar Ali Khan had 
encamped. In the battle which ensued on June 19 he defeated and 

^ [Surai Factory Diary ^ vol . 611 , Diary of Monday 20th June 1720] and Eradat 
Khan, ScoWs Deccan^ part iv, p. 173. 

* Khafi Khan, Elliot ^ vol. vii, p. 492. 

6 
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killed his adversary and plundered his rich camp. The news of his 
death created a consternation in the minds of the two brothers, and 
greatly concerned for the safety of their family, which Husain Ah had 
left in the Deccan in 1718 they tried to propitiate him by bestowing 
on him the viceroyalty of the Deccan. ‘ Accept my congratulations,’ 
wrote Husain Ali, ‘ Alim Ali my (adopted) son, and my family propose 
‘ to return to this country ; kindly furnish them with an escort and 
‘ see that they are not molested on the way.’^ 

Battle of Balapur, July, 1720 

In the meantime Alim Ali was vigorously preparing for the ensuing 
combat. Besides his own troops he had a Maratha contingent sent by 
Shahu under Santaji Sindhia, Khanderao Dabhade, the Senapatt 
Shankaraji Malhar, Kanhop Bhonsle and otheis Baji Rao, then cam- 
paigning in Khandesh, also is said to have joined Alnn Ah,® iby the 
orders of Shahu. Alim Ah, then only twenty had the dash of an intrepid 
soldier, but not the circumspection of a general. His army, about 
7,000 strong, was’ badly wielded. He had to reckon with a man 
who excelled no less in intrigue, than in generalship. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
with his usual ability sowed sedition and distrust in the army 
opposed to him. He followed his artifice by a letter to Ahm Ah 
m which he wrote that since he (Nizam) had been appointed Viceroy 
of the Deccan it was no use opposing him. Ahm Ah should return to 
Hindustan as desired by his uncle. When the nobles of Ahm Ah 
came to know of the Nizam’s appointment from his letter they sought 
their safety by either flying to their own homes or joining the new 
Subahdar. But Ahm Ah was not to be shaken from his resolve. 
Undaunted by the desertion of troops his young heart burned with 
bravery, and he marched out to give battle to Nizam-ul-Mulk at a 
place two or three kos trom Balapur. On August 10, 1720 
dawned that fatal day, which witnessed that fatal encounter which 
resulted in the utter defeat of his army and left him a corpse on 
the field.* He died an enviable death, fighting bravely to the last 
moment. 

* Irvme, vol. ii, p. 36. * Rajwade, vol. n, p 44. 

® Surat Factory Dtary, vol 611 , Diary Of Thursday, July 28, 1720. 

* Jhffi fViik Hiarv <yiv^a r\n r1af<» 
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Murder of Husain Ali and Defeat op his Brother 

Swift catnel-nders brought the news of this disaster to Agra 
on August 26, 1720. Overcome with grief and resentment (for 
Alim Ah was the adopted son of Sayyid Husain) they determined to 
wreak a teirible vengeance on Nizam-ul-Mulk. It was decided that 
the emperor accompanied by Husain Ah Khan should proceed to 
punish the Nizam while Abdullah Khan should remain in Delhi till 
his return The Ajmer route being chosen, the impel lal tents were 
sent out on the 3rd of September, and on the 11 th the first 
march was made^. During the course of the journey a conspiracy 
was formed in the camp« at the head of which was Muhammad 
Amm Khan, a cousin and partisan of Nizain-ul-Mulk. He so 
adroitly engineered the plot that at the moment of its consum- 
mation Sayyid Husain had not the slightest inkling of it A 
willing assassin was found in Mir Haidar Beg, who was a Sayyid 
like Husain Ah, and is reported to have said, ‘ I am a Sayyid and 
he IS a Sayyid if brother kill a brother what matters it ? ’ ® 
Accordingly on October 8, 1720, when the imperial cortege 
encamped at a distance of two kos to the east of Toda Bhim, they made 
leady for the execution of the plot. On the morning of that fatal 
day Husain Ah escorted the emperor as usual up to the Imperial camp 
and while returning to his own, Sayyid Haidar Beg approached him 
with a petition, ‘ and crying aloud for justice on Mahummad Ameen 
‘ Khan. The attendants would have driven him away, but the Ameer- 
‘ al-Amra commanded them to let him approach, which he did, and 
‘ presented the paper. While he was engaged in reading it, Hyder 
‘ Khan drew his dagger and plunged it into his side. The Ameer-al- 
‘ Amra struck the ruffian a violent blow with his foot, at the same time 
‘ crying out, “ Put the emperor to death.” The shock of his motion 
‘ overset the palanquin, and he fell dead on the ground.’^ Thus 
perished the powerful king-maker in an ignominous way, at the hands 
of a Sayyid like himself. Then bis head was paraded through the 
camp, and his properties were given over to plunder. The sequel is 
simple enough The murder of Husain Ah, the more capable of the 

^ Irvine, vol. ii, pp. 51-2 and Surat Factory Diary, vol 611 , Diary of 
Tuesday, October 4, 1720. 

* Irvine, vol. n, p 57. 

* Eradat Khan, Scott’s Deccan, part iv., p 176. 
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two brothers took the wind out of their sails. Abdullah Khan, who 
heard the news on October 9, at once returned to Delhi, and set 
up a rival emperor on the throne. With a lavish distribution of money 
he enlisted large numbers of men under his banner most of whom 
were mere rabble, and taking with him the newly-made empeior he 
started to wreak his vengeance on Muhammad Shah. Early in the 
morning of Wednesday, November 13, 1720, the battle' was joined at 
Hasanpur. It raged in all its fury throughout the day and continued 
to the next. On the 14th Abdullah was badly defeated and taken 
prisoner with the prince that he had raised to the throne. The Sayyid 
was thrown into prison, and lived for two years to be done to death at 
last by poison. 


Nizam in the Deccan 

The victories of Khandwa (June 19) and Balapur (July) left 
Nizam-ul-Mulk master of the six Subahs of the Deccan. Besides 
he had been appointed viceroy by the imperial farman. But for two 
months after Balapur he awaited the further development of affairs 
abroad in a state of suspense, for Husain Ah was coming to chastize 
him at the head of fifty thousand troops. While haunted by the gloomy 
forebodings of a coming struggle with the Sayyid he lost no time in 
strengthening his position. He resumed his friendship with 
Sambhuji, Chandra Sen and other Maratha rebels. At this time 
Mahipat Rao, the son of Anand Rao Sumant, was pressing Nizam-ul- 
Mulk to allow him to post his officers to collect the Chauth from the 
adjoining district of Aurangabad, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was delaying till 
he heard definitely about the proceedings of the conspirators at the 
imperial camp. At last when he came to know that Husain Ali had been 
murdered in October and his brother defeated and captured in 
November he abruptly changed his attitude towards Shahu. He 
refused to grant permission to Mahipat Rao, to appoint Maratha 
officers for the collection of the Chauih. But Baji Rao had anticipated 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, and on the death of Alim Ali had congratulated the 
emperor and asked his agent at Delhi, to get the treaty of 1718-9 
reconfirmed. It was easily effected and on the receipt of the 
reconfirmation Baji Rao deputed the Sarlashkar to collect an army in 
the Gangathadi, and realize the Chauth by force of arms. Apprised 
of this Nizam-ul-Mulk at once climbed down, and granted the 
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required permissiou to the son of the Sumant. Though afraid to 
wound he was ever ready to strike Shahu. And wherever he could 
manage by diplomacy he never resorted to force. As on a previous 
occasion he now thought of fomenting strifes amongst the Maratha 
chiefs and cautiously set to work out his tortuous policy. He had 
agreed to respect the terms of the treaty of 1718-9 and accordingly 
he ought to have left Poona and Baramati to the Marathas. Poona 
had already been resigned to them, but Baiamati was still retained by 
the Mughals. Hence Ba]i Rao forcibly ejected the Mughal officers, 
and took possession of Baramati. Upon this Nizam-ul-Mulk ordered 
Muhakam Singh and Chandra Sen Jadhav to invade the territories of 
Shahu. But on account of the opportune presence of the Sarlashkar 
in the Gangathadi, thev were chased out with heavy loss.‘ Here 
young Baji Rao’s fo’^esight saved the situation, for it was he who had 
posted the Sarlashkar theie This was however the mere beginning 
of the Peshwa’s wonderful activities. His rapidity of movement, 
and dispatch of business are equally remarkable. On January 
4, 1721, he encountered the Nizam himself near Baramati, and 
then sweeping through Khandesh, Surat and Rajpipla appealed on the 
banks of the Godavan by the beginning of the rains®. In the mean- 
time the Pratinidhi had been sent into the Karnatak to bring the whole 
country under the Maratha sway. This fired up Nizam-ul-Mulk and he 
marched as far as Mysore with Mubariz Khan, though orders had 
reached him from the emperor to return to Delhi at once. 
Baji Rao did not leave him alone and followed hard on his heels as far 
as Aurangabad.® But the Nizam had to come back quickly to obey the 
imperial summons and had to leave the Deccan at once. Thus he was 
foiled in his ambition as before. His depaiture to Delhi again gave a 
new turn to Maratha affairs. Now Baji Rao formulated for the 
first time his policy of conquest, and of founding an empire on 
the ruins of the Mughal empire. It is on account of this significant 
fact that Nizam’s departure is of consequence to the Marathas. 

^ Marathi Rtyasat,\o\.\,'p. ^1, p. 42. 

» Rajwade, vol. ii, p. 44, Bharatvarsha July, 1889, 
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Nizam as Waztr: — Nizam-u]-Mulk arrived at Agia on January 
16, 1722, and a few days passed in deliberation on the chaiges that 
had been brought against him. On Febiuary 20 there was a grand 
audience held by the emperor, when ‘ he was appointed Wazir and 
* received the usual robe, a daggei, an ornamental pen-case and 
' a diamond ring of great value 

Nizam-ul-Mulk was beset with difficulties in his new position almost 
from the outset. The incompatibility of age and temperament between 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and the emperor was not all. Bahadar Shah, a frivolous 
and spoilt youth of twenty did not like the stern puritanism and 
seriousness of the Nizam A man of weak chaiacter, his favourites had 
the entire possession of his confidence, and the Wazii found himself 
thvarted at every step. All his salutary measuies were approved of, 
but met with scant attention. His manners and appearance were 
ridiculed in the open Court, and even saicastic remarks were made to 
his face. But since the old minister was impervious to these, the 
emperor set to remove him by conspiracy Soon plots and 
counter-plots, for which the Delhi court was so notorious, were set on 
foot, and poor Nizam had to meet with a host of uncompromising 
enemies, all the more dangerous because concealed. How he was 
forced at length to lesign his office, and retire to the Deccan will be 
apparent from the sequel. 

Imperial Politics (1719-24) 

The five years from 1719 to 1724 are a period of unprecedented 
confusion in the history of the Empire. In the capital four new kings 
were made in the course of a single year, the two Sayyid brothers 
reaching the pinnacle of glory fell to the dust, and perished , Nizam- 
ul-Mulk won for himself the whole country between the Chambal and 
the Cauvery , the Rajputs attained to a power, never known before , 
the Jats and the Rohillas carved out independent principalities for 
themselves, and taking advantage of these troubles, the Marathas 
embarked upon a resolute policy of aggression on the Mughal 
territories. After the appointment of Nizam-ul-Mulk he strove to stay 
the rapid disintegration of the empire by his salutary measures, which 
on the one hand estranged the emperor and on the other created bad 
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blood between himself and the envious nobles. In such a critical 
situation, the support of the emperor would have turned the trend of 
affairs, but he was neither capable nor cautious. In utter unconcern 
he let the affairs drift in their own way, and the consequence was 
most fatal. 


Attitude of the Rajputs 

The Ra]puts were the first to take advantage of this state of affairs. 
The houses of Jodhpur and Jaipur played a conspicuous part in Delhi 
politics and by opportune aloofness or adherence they had added to 
their possessions a large portion of the empire A]it Singh of Jodhpur 
had received besides his 9 wn dominions, the governments of Gujrat 
and Ajmer After the accession of Mahammad fshah, Jai Singh of 
Jaipur, who had respnted the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, was pro- 
pitiated by a large gift of money, and by the grant of Surat Sarkar. 
On the fall of the Sayyids he was made the governor of Agra. ‘ In 
‘ this way the country from a point sixty miles south of Dihli to the 
‘ shores of the ocean at Surat was in the hand . of these two lajahs, 

‘ veiy untrustwoi thy sentinels for the Mughals on this exposed 
‘ frontier ’ Maharaja Ajit Singh was the governor of Gujrat between 
1719 and 1721 In the year of his appointment Pilaji Gaikwad, the 
agent of Khanderao Dabhade to whom Balaji had assigned the Chauth 
and Sardeshmukht of Gujrat and Baglan, ‘ made frequent incursions 
‘ and taking Songad in the extreme south-east established there and 
‘ from this year the Mughal rule in Gujrat was doomed. . . Ajit 
■ Singh so hated the Muhammaden rule that he secretly favoured the 
‘ Marathas, and strove to establish his own authority, on such portions 
of Gujrat as bordered on Marwar.’ ‘ Already Gujrat had been suffering 
from anarchy and religious riots,® and with the incursions of the 
Marathas at the instigation of the Rajputs, the great Gujrat Houses of 
Babis and Jhalones tried to establish their independence When 
Gujrat was in this welter of anarchy, Maharaja Ajit Singh was deprived 
of his governorship and Haider Quli was appointed instead. This 
change had been made in pursuance of a policy of reaction against 
that of the Sayyid brothers, who favoured the Rajputs, and thus 
secured them in the interest of the empire. This new policy was 

^ ‘ History of Gujrat Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, part i, p. 301. 
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really suicidal, for on the one hand the adherence of Ajit Singh was 
irretrievably lost and on the other Haidar Quli’s appointment proved 
very unfortunate. Owing to his hostility towards the Wazir Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and owing to the unhinged condition of Gujrat government 
Haidar Quli early aimed at independence and tiied to defy the imperial 
authority.* Nizam-ui-Mulk persuaded the emperor to take prompt 
action. The latter was loth to interfere with a favourite officer at first, 
but overcome by the arguments and importunities of the Wazir he 
took it away from Haidar Quli and conferred it on Nizam-ul-Mulk on 
Octobei 24, 1722. Soon after the Wazir left for Gujrat to bring the 
refractory governor back to allegiance. Haidar Quli prepared to 
resist, but since few nobles were willing to assist him, for he had been 
formally dismissed by the emperor, he considered it wise to give in. 
As the Wazir ap.oroached Ahmadabad by the end of February, 1723, 
he quitted the provincial capital and fled towards Delhi Nizam-ul- 
Mulk made arrangements for the government of Gujrat and leaving his 
uncle Hamid Khan as his deputy he returned to the court by the 
beginning of July 1723. Thus another result of the new policy was 
that Nizam-ul-Mulk added a third province to his former possessions 
of Deccan and Malwa. These vast possessions foiming a solid block 
of territories between the Chambal and the Cauvery, were held in 
proxy for an absentee viceroy, at a time when the Marathas were gather- 
ing strength, for one fell swoop over these fruitful provinces of the 
empire. It is a pity that none realized the importance of Gujrat and 
Malwa at this ciitical time. They were the outlying provinces of 
Hindustan and on their stability depended the integrity of the empire 
But by an unpardonable folly these two provinces were subjected to 
very frequent changes of governors. As many as ten governors were 
appointed during the sixteen years between 1706 and 1722. The 
Marathas had already begun their raids into these provinces and when 
they found the government weak, and the people oppressed by succes- 
sive governors, whose short tenure of office naturally prompted them 
to fleece the subjects, they eagerly looked forward for their conquest — 
a task which was facilitated, on account of the willing allegiance of the 
oppressed inhabitants of the countries. It will be narrated in the 
sequel how the chiefs of Malwa and Bundelkhand actually invited the 
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Marathas into their country. Indeed the empire was on the brink of a 
deep chasm. 

Controversy between Baji Rao and Shripat Rao 

Thus while confusion and conspiracies shrouded the empire like a 
.pall of blighting fog, there was raging a great controversy in 
Maharastra. Baji Rao and Shripat Rao where confronting each other 
in a duel for domination in the Maratha state. The prevailing 
conditions of the Empire influenced each in outlining his own policy, 
and we shall see how Ba]i Rao succeeded at last in getting the better 
of his adversary. 

Turning then to Maharastra, we notice that the departure of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk for Delhi at the end of 1721, brought about a change 
in the attitude of the Deputy Viceroy (Mubariz Khan). He openly 
gave out that he was not going to respect the treaty of the Sayyids, 
and therefore he was not prepared to pay the Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi to the Marathas. When this determination of the 
Deputy Viceroy was communicated to Baji Rao by his agent Anand 
Rao Sumant, he got highly exaspeiated and took a sternly hostile 
attitude towards the Mughals. He was well aware of the condition 
of the empire. He knew on the one hand, that the emperor 
was a worthless puppet ; the nobles were jealous of one another , 
the government broken up , and the army inefficient. On the other 
hand Mahaiastra he saw was emerging stronger out of the chaos. 
He thought, he could strengthen the Maratha state and the king 
much more by a policy of open wai and conquest, than by 
solicitations for the payment of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from 
the Deccan. To him it really appeared annoying that the Marathas 
should be obstructed in their free movements in the Karnatic, 
in Malwa and Gujrat, and their privileges should be repudiated. 
It would be moie manly, he thought, to strike and impose one’s 
own authority than to pray for certain privileges. And being a 
soldier by temperament, the former measure appealed to him 
more than the latter. He therefore sent orders to the Maratha 
Sardars to make raids into Malwa and Gujrat, and here he did not 
reckon any authority, not even that of Shahu. At this time he had a 
conference with Nizam-ul-Mulk between February 19 and March 5, 
1723, near Jhawwa, when the latter had come to Gujrat to drive out 
7 
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Haidar QuH Khaa.^ But since each concealed his real intentions, the 
interview practically came to nothing. These independent proceedings 
of Baji Rao, without reference to Shahu, were not pleasing to him, 
and appeared highly. outrageous to the paity of the Pratinidhi. Nor 
was this all. The party of the Pratinidhi was opposed to the policy of 
the Peshwa, and in full accord with the king. Shahu owing to his. 
gratitude for the imperial house, for the kindness shown to him by 
Alamgir and the grant of his liberty and kingdom after the death of 
Alamgir never liked the idea of fighting the Mughals or conquering 
their territoiy. The Pratinidhi and his party were averse to the policy 
of Baji Rao, because they thought, the time was not ripe for actual 
aggression. They might keep patience for some time till they have a 
well-ordered state and sound finances. The infant Maiatha state 
emerging from the exhaustion of a civil war, would reel and fall flat 
on the ground if called upon to bear the strain of aggression and 
subsequently to shoulder the responsibilities of fresh conquests. 
They had much reason on their side, and Shahu was at one with them. 
He felt greatly concerned and indeed nervous at the bold attitude of 
the young and inexperienced Baji Rao. He wrote many letters 
calling him to a personal interview, so that he might discuss matteis 
with him. In one he writes : 

‘ You have written much about your loyalty but though we wrote 
‘ to you several times to come to our presence, you do not seem to think 
‘ of coming. I asked you to appoint some good man, who would act in 
‘ concert with both the parties (you and Pratinidhi) in our presence 
‘ but you failed to make a move in the matter. This has created a 
‘ dead-lock in the affairs of the state. Even the overtuies with the 
‘ Nawab(Nizam-ul-Mulk) have come to naught. Hence this suggestion 
• to you. How many times shall we write to you that you should be 
‘ on your guard about the affairs of the state and take a personal 
‘ interest in them ? Therefore you should come once, learn these 
‘ things from us and act accordingly. We wonder how you fail to do 
‘ this, through your idleness. We do not want to do anything unless 
‘ you have a personal interview with us for a few days. If we are 
‘ convinced that you are unable to manage this, we shall have to think 
‘ of somebody else Then you will feel for it.’ * 
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Here Shahii insists on a peisonai discussion of the conflicting poli- 
cies of the Peshwa and Pratinidhi, with Baji Rao, and deals a threat 
that his obduracy might be punished with dismissal. In obedi- 
ence to the order of Shahu, Baji Rao came to Satara and in a confer- 
ence of all the ministers of state, he boldly faced his adversaries. ‘ In 
‘ the Council chamber Shripat Rao the Pratinidhi . . . drew a just 
‘ picture of the disorganization of the finances, of the disordered 
‘ state of the Konkan, where the Sidis had many important towns. 
‘ Instead of bringing on their country such another invasion as that 
‘ of Anrangzib, led this time by a soldier as skilled as Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
‘ let the Marathas consolidate their conquests. Their independence 
‘ has been recognized. It wqs tar better to avoid a rupture with Delhi 
‘ or Aurangabad. At peace with their neighbours let them convert their 
‘ present possession into a wealthy and powerful kingdom. That aim 
‘ achieved let them devote themselves toconauests nearer honu. The Mughals 
‘ had overrun Shivaji’s southern conquests. Let the Marathas retake 
‘ Jmji and all its fertile districts and the provinces torn by the great 
‘ king from Bijapur This second ambition realized, it would be time 
‘ enough to set in motion their armies against Delhi. 

‘ Baji Rao replied that the way to restore their finances was to 
‘ plunder the rich provinces of Hindustan, and not to waste their 
‘ strength and treasure in the barren plains of the Deccan. He drew a 
‘ vivid picture of the deeds of Shivaji, who with far less resources had 
‘ defied the Moghul Empire in its heyday. He excited Shahu’s cupi- 
‘ dity by dwelling on the indolence, the imbecility and above all the 
‘ wealth of the Moghuls , and he stimulated his religious zeal by urging 
‘ him to drive from the holy land of Bharat-Varsha the outcast and 
‘ the barbarian. The orator’s reasoning might have been wasted but 
‘ for his transcendent personal qualities. The commanding stature 
‘ which all but reached the low ceiling of the royal palace, the rich 

* clear voice, the bold virile features, the dark imperious eyes that 

* forced attention, and above all the rare felicity of diction that for 
‘ centuries has been the peculiar gift of the Chitpavan Brahman produ- 
‘ ced an irresistible effect. At the close of a lofty peroration, the 
‘ minister fixed on Shahu his glowing gaze and said : * Strike, strike 
‘ at the trunk and the branches will fall of themselves. Listen but to 
‘ my counsel and I shall plant the Maratha banner on the walls of 
‘ Attock.’ Rhetoric succeeded where argument might have failed. 
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‘ Shahu completely carried away, cried with blazing eyes : “ By heaven ’ 

‘ you shall plant it on the throne of the Almighty”.* 

It was not merely the rhetoric of Baji Rao that carried the day 
There was a great deal of right understanding underneath. The 
arguments were pregnant with political expediency. Shripat Rao’s 
facts were true, but his inference was not within the limits of practical 
politics. ‘At peace with their neighbours let them convert their 
‘ present possessions into a wealthy and powerful kingdom That aim 
‘ achieved let them devote themselves to conquests nearer home,’ 
and so on. These are the dreams of an unseasoned theorist, 
not the plans of practical statesman It was simply impossible 
to be ‘ at peace with theii neighbours ’ and ‘ convert then 
present possessions into a wealthy and powerful kingdom ’ 
under the circumstances. The hostile proceedings of a deter- 
mined enemy like Nizam-ul-Mulk, precluded the possibility of 
peace. On the other hand those proceedings multiplied the rents 
already in existence in Maharastra. It was only when the Marathas 
could forget their jealousies, pettiness and scramble for jagirs, that 
they could be bound together and their rents could be made up And 
that could be done by diverting their attention to objects, that promised 
greater glory and richer possession. ‘ Where nature enforces a 

Spartan simplicity ’ there nothing could have greater charm than the 
glitter of gold, or the promise of rich possessions. Baji Rao knew 
that if the Marathas could not present an absolutely united front 
during their war of independence, it was futile to expect them to rise 
as one man against Nizam-ul-Mulk, at a time when the situation was 
less dangerous. Therefore when he excited the cupidity of Shahu, he 
touched the most vital chord of his heart, and indeed of all Maha- 
rastra. Neither was it unreasonable, for that would enrich them and 
their country ; and with growing responsibilities, with larger conquests 
they might forget their jealousies and pettiness. He was prepared to 
open out new possibilities for them, only with the hope that they 
might improve. He was prepared to feed their cupidity, for he knew 
it would bring vast responsibilities in its tram. This policy was 
actuated by two pious purposes, inspired by two sincere hopes. One 

* A History of Msrratha People. By Kmcaid and Parasnis, vol ii, pp 183-84 , 
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was to arouse the Marathas to a sense of precious possibilities awaiting 
them that might bring wealth and power in their train ; the other was 
to saddle them with greater responsibilities, that would naturally kill 
the pettiness out of their heart. 

Once in the annals of modern India Baji Rao held out great 
promises, great possibilities for the fallen Hindu race ; once he made 
a glorious attempt to destroy their discord. But he had reckoned 
without an insight into the intrinsic nature of the Hindu, the fallen of 
centuries, the enemy of co-operation and of discipline. Hence his 
brilliant policy bore a bitter fruit for the whole of India, and the 
Marathas, instead of name and fame won the deserving appellation of 
‘ Ghanim ’ i.e. enemy frpn^ the North Indians, and ‘ Bargi ’ or robber 
from the East Indians 

Ba]i Rao was as good as his word, and he promptly proceeded to 
give effect to his policy of aggression. A year before i.e. (1722) he 
had invaded Baghelkhand, and had levied forced contributions. Now 
in December 172.3 he entered Malwa, at the head of a large army, 
accompanied by his lieutenants Udaji Pawar, Malhar Rao Holkar and 
Ranoji Sindhia. He defeated the Mughal governor Sayyid Bahadur 
Shah, and attacked the capital Ujjain. He established military outposts 
in its neighbourhood, and imposed the black-mail on the country up 
to Bundelkhand. The Bundelas were favourably disposed towards 
the Marathas, and hence Bap Rao encamped for some time in their 
country. While returning home he left his able chieftains, Uda]i 
Pawar at Dhar, Malhar Rao at Indore and Ranop Smdhia at Uuaia, as 
his deputies to realize the annual contributions,^ 

Nizam back again in the Deccan 

Leaving Baji Rao to carry out his new policy, we resume the story 
of Delhi politics, and the tortuous proceedings of the emperor to get 
rid of Nizam-ul-Mulk. He returned to Delhi after his Gujrat campaign 
on July 3, 1723 and promptly resumed his efforts to restore tolerable 
order into public affairs. He tried to abolish revenue-farming, bribe- 
taking and the assignment of vast jagirs, and thus to put the finances 
on a sound basis.^ But everywhere be found his efforts foUed. He 
exhausted his prayer, arguments and entreaties with the emperor, only 
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to learn with bitter disgust that whatever he did or proposed was mis- 
represented until doubt and suspicion were aroused in the mind of 
Muhammad Shah.^ The consequence was that Nizam-ul-Mulk ceased 
to take interest in the government, and proceeded on a hunting excur- 
sion to his jagirs in December 1723 on the pretext of ill-health. He 
left his son Ghaziuddin as his deputy in the office. Soon after he found 
affairs at the court unfavourable for him, and therefore represented 
to the emperor, that as the Marathas had invaded Malwa and Gujrat, 
it was imperative on him to take leave of the court, and retire into his 
subahs.® Without waiting for orders he started for the Deccan and 
reached Burhanpur in Khandesh during Ramzan (May-June) and 
Aurangabad, by July 1724. But even into the Deccan his enemies had 
preceded him. Before the Wazir reached the Deccan and could 
show his hand to the emperor, he learnt that the coveted viceroyalty 
had been conferred upon Mubariz Khan, the Deputy Governor and a 
substantial financial grant had been made to him in order that he might 
resist the Nizam-ul-Mulk and kill him if possible. While encamped 
near Bhopal he had heard that, instigated by the courtiers of 
Delhi and supported by the Afghans of the south, Mubariz Khan had 
set his armies in motion. It put the wary Nizam-ul-Mulk on his 
guard, and he rapidly advanced to Aurangabad which he occupied 
unopposed on June 21 and awaited the dilatory proceedings of the 
enemy. He further applied to Shahu for help and since Shahu had 
been alienated by Mubariz Khan on account of his hostile proceedings, 
he readily consented to it.® ‘ Shahu ordered Baji Rao to help him, 

' and with the combined army of the Mughals and Marathas he 
‘ marched out in the first week of September 1724.’ ® 

Battle of Shakar Khhda, October 11, 1724. 

The decisive battle was fought on the afternoon of October 11, 
1724, at a place called Shakar Kheda situated in the Taluq of 
Mehkar in the district Buldana in Central Provinces. Baji Rao is 
said to have been present in the battle at the head of 7,000 to 
8,000 Marathas. The battle resulted in the defeat and death of Mubariz 
Khan and in the dispersion of his army. He followed up his victory 

* Irvine, vol ii, p. 133 * Khafi Khan, Elliot, vol. vii, p. S2S. 
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by reducing Mubanz Khan’s son and taking possession of Haiderabad 
by the beginning of 1725 * 

Foiled in his attempts to encompass the destruction of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, the emperor endeavoured to clip off his power. At the request 
of the nobles of the court whose only consolation now lay in taking 
their failure in good grace, Nizam-ul-Mulk was pardoned on 
June 20, 1725, and a formal rescript was issued confirming him in the 
government of me Deccan, and depriving him of the oflBce of Wazir 
and with it the governorship of Malwa and Gujrat. Both the one and 
the other were bestowed upon his favourites. Thus shorn of power 
and resources, Nizam-ul-Mulk concentrated his attention on the 
Deccan, and determined to'have his own way in that far-off province, 
unhampered by the capnces and conspiracies of the Delhi court. ‘ From 
‘ this time dates the virtual independence of the Nizam®, and the 
‘ Hyderabad state becomes a factor m Indian politics hereafter.’ 

Policy of Nizam 

Free from the tortuous politics of Delhi, he set cautiously- to make 
his authority absolute in the Deccan. But here he was painfully 
conscious of the existence of his bitter enemy the Marathas. They had 
gained the rights of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the Deccan, they 
had impeded his operations in the Karnatac in 1721, on the eve of 
his departure for Delhi ; and only recently they had raided Malwa and 
Gu]rat. Their raids he noticed had been assuming greater dimensions 
day by day. Twice before he had tried to sap the foundation of their 
strength by fomenting their mutual jealousies but eveiy time he had 
the mortification of stopping short, when he was ready to execute his 
well-calculated designs. Now that he determined to remain in the 
Deccan, was he to resume his former proceedings or let the Marathas 
sweep year after year through his richest possessions, the Karnatac, 
exact the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi, and add to these the rich plunder 
of Gujrat and Malwa '* In view of his reduced resources, after the 
transfer of Gujrat and Malwa to Sarbuland Khan and Rajah Girdhar 
Nagar respectively, the latter course would be indeed suicidal. It 
would give undue advantage to the Marathas and bring great pressure 
on himself. To an astute ruler like the Nizam, the issues of the two 

* Irvine, vol. n, p. 146, Rajwade, vol li, p 49. 
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courses were clear, and wisely for himself he chose the former, i.e. to 
renew his activities for stirring up strifes m Maharastra. But he 
knew that it would be too indelicate to show himself m his true colours 
to the Marathas, specially after obtaining substantial help from them in 
the battle of Shakar Kheda. Not even a year had elapsed since then, 
and the Marathas were pluming themselves on the supposed friendship 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk. It would be a rude shock to them to begin 
hostilities all at once. He was biding his time, and before long came 
the interference of the Marathas in the Karnatac That was a hit at 
the most vital part and the Nizam would not take it lying. This 
brought about the breach between the Nizam and the Marathas which 
lasted for more than a decade. The ultimate tiiumph of the Marathas 
however was due to the genius of Baji Rao, and now we shall pass 
on to outline the events that resulted in this breach. 

Breach between the Nizam and Shahu 

On account of his military assistance in the battle of Shakar Kheda, 
Shahu seemed to think that the Nizam was friendly towards him, and 
the latter studiously kept up a show of goodwill towards him. Shahu’s 
predilections towards the Mughal^, always stood in his way of judging 
the motives of the Nizam. Twice before he had failed to judge him 
rightly and now he could never believe that the Nizam was the most 
vindictive of all his enemies in the south. Baji Rao however had no 
doubt about his black designs and therefore when Shahu planned the 
invasion of Karnatac he did not show any great enthusiasm for it ; for 
he knew that the right direction for the expansion of the Marathas was 
the north and not the south He had to give an unwilling assent to it, 
not because, like Shahu, he believed in the friendly professions of the 
Nizam, nor because he did not know that he would ofifend the Nizam 
thereby but because he thought he would put pressure on him trom 
the south by annexing the Karnatac, as much as he would from the 
north by plundering Gujarat and Malwa. Shahu was always nervous 
about Baji Rao lest he should give offence to the Nizam and thus bring 
about a breach. During the Karnatac expeditions, Baji Rao had to 
give assurance to Shahu that he would not offend the Nizam, and 
Shahu in his anxiety to keep the Nizam friendly towards him had order- 
ed the Marathas of the north to refrain from ravaging his jagirs (of 
Nizam) situated in Gujrat. But a man of affectionate nature, Shahu 
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was no statesman, and was indeed innocent of the intricate problems 
of diplomacy. He did not know that by invading the Karnatac he 
would give unpardonable offence to the Nizam. 

Karnatac and the Maraihas . — The Karnatac formed the richest part 
of the Deccan and was for many years the bone of contention between 
the Mughals and the Marathas Aurangzib had striven to establish 
his own sway over it, but had failed miserably, owing to the incessant 
warfare of the Marathas. Jinji at one corner of the Karnatac was the 
centre of Maratha activities for about a decade. Near it was the state 
of Tanjore, where ruled the younger branch of the House of Bhonsle — 
the descendant of Vyankoji, Shivaji's half-brother. The Ghorpades 
were established at Gutti. M'any othei Maratha chieftains held outposts 
in the Karnatac Belgaum, Gajendragad, Kopal, Sondur, Belari, Shire, 
Bangalore, Kolar, Veiore and Jinji — all belonged to the Marathas. In 
assigning the Saranjam lands Shahn had given Akkalkot on the 
borders of the Karnatac to Fateh Singh, so that he might keep an eye 
on the affairs there Now Shahu at peace with his neighbours, pros- 
perous and secure on the throne expressed his desire to annex the 
Karnatac to the Swaraiya according to the conditions of the treaty of 
1718, as ratified by the emperor He also knew well that the 
Karnatac was exactly the portion of the country, where the Muham- 
medan influence had least penetrated, and where the Maratha, and 
therefore the Hindu sway was most welcome. Hence he called upon 
his kinsman Tuljaji, chief of Tanjore, to help him in the project. 
Accordingly two expeditions were undertaken between November 
1725 and April 1727.^ The first is known as the Chitradurga or 
Chittaldurg expedition, the second as the Sheringapatam expedition. 
Fateh Singh Bhonsle was appointed to the supreme command and 
was associated with Baji Rao and other Maratha Sardars, at the head 
of fifty thousand troops. 

In the first, Baji Rao started from Satara on November 20, 
1725, marched eastward by way of Indapur, Parenda and Pandharpur 
and skirting the frontiers of the Nizam, so that he might keep an eye 
on his movements, he passed through Bijapur, Kulburga and Kopal, 
and descended on Chitradurga on March 16, 1726. Back from 
Chitradurga he swept through Harpanhalli and Gadag, and following a 

^Rajwade, vol n, p. 53, 511: pp. 63-4. 
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western route, reached Satara on May 22, 1726. He spent the 
rainy season at Satara, and started on his second expedition on 
October 23, 1726. In this expedition he passed through a long 
region to Sheringapatam, levying contribution on Belgaum, Bednor and 
other districts, on the way, and after a stay of a month at Sheringa- 
patam returned to Satara via Shirole and Kapshi about April 1727. 
Each time he was engaged foi six months, and returned without 
gaining the advantages Shahu had anticipated.^ For this reason Shahu 
demanded an explanation of Fateh Singh on his return to Satara as 
to why he did not remain in the Karnatac so that he might have brought 
it under his sway Fateh Singh could not give a satisfactory 
answer Baji Rao however promptly replied, that since they had 
not the order of the king, they did not dare to stay.® Shahu became 
pleased and dropped furthei enquiries. The campaign was not a 
success but it had created a number of enemies for Ba]i Rao and 
Shahu. 


Marathas in Malwa and Gujrat 

Shambhnji had been mortally offended by the Peshwa’s expeditions 
into the country between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, which he 
claimed for himself. Nizam-ul-Mulk who was not prepared to yield 
an inch of ground in the Karnatac had vowed vengeance on Baji Rao 
and his master. These two had made common cause and had drawn 
to their side others, who resented the ascendancy of Baji Rao. They 
were the Pratinidhi, Chandra Sen, Murarji Ghorepade, Uda]i Chauhan, 
Rambhaji Nimbalkar and Trimbak Rao Dabhade. Their activities 
worried Baji Rao for a considerable period of his life, which he could 
have otherwise devoted to the welfare of Maharastra. But if the 
Karnatac received scant attention from Ba]i Rao, not so were Malwa 
and Gujrat. It was his settled policy to raid these rich provinces of 
the north and levy contributions on them by force of arms. Malwa 
and Gujrat have been the link between Hindustan and the Deccan from 
time immemorial. No empire had been built in Northern India with- 
out the conquest of these two provinces, and no empire has lasted 
even for a few years, after these had fallen off. Indian history has 

* Duff, vol. 1, p 494. 

® =5; p. 65 
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recorded innumerable instances, from the earliest times, to this effect 
that the occupation of these provinces by a northern power has inva- 
riably led to his further expansion into the south ; and by a southern 
power to its expansion into the north. The great Mughals had been 
actuated by this strong undercurrent of historical tradition and 
geographical law. And now when, these two provinces were overrun 
by the Marathas, it betokened ill most surely for the Mughal Empire 
and no less for Nmam-ul-Mulk 

Malwa and Gujrat supplied food for the ambition ot the Marathas 
even at the time of Rajaram and Tara Bai. Baji Rao overran Malwa 
first between 1722-23, and then between 1723-24.^ Here he was sub- 
stantially helped by the friendly interference of Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur. The latter wa‘' on intimate terms with Nandlal Mandloi 
Choudhury of Indore, who was a very influential zamindar and held all 
the fords of the Narmada. Jai Singh pressed him to take the side of 
Baji Rao. The Choudhury had been harassed by various Subahdars, 
and therefore willingly transferred his allegiance to the Marathas. It 
IS stated on authority that Baji Rao, to whose share had been allot- 
ted the Chauth and Sardeshmukki of the province, left his agent there 
when he raided it.* They were Ranoji Sindhe, Udaji Pawar, and 
Malhar Rao Holkar. Between 1723 and 1724 Malhar Rao established 
his outposts round about Indore, and Udaji Pawar occupied Dhar. 
By the middle of 1725 Raja Girdhar Nagar was appointed to Malwa, 
on account of the influence of Sawai Jai Singh, who was then the 
Governoi of Agra Subah, and whose ulterior motive in securing this 
appointment for Raja Girdhar was to build a solid block of Hindu 
powers between the north and the south, between the Mughals and the 
Marathas, and thereby to foster the ascendancy of the Hindus 
(particularly of the Marathas). We will notice later on what friendly 
relations subsisted between Baji Rao and Jai Singh. Suffice it to say 
here, that Raja Girdhar did not act up to his advice, opposed his 
designs and coerced the powerful Choudhury of Indore in many ways. 
It drove the Choudhury into the arms of the Marathas who freed 
the country from the tyrannies of Raja Girdhar, and from the 
religious persecutions of the Muhammadans. Thus the entry of the 

^ Rajwade, vol. u. p. IS. 

* Grant DuS, vol. i, p. 498. 
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Maiathas into Malwa was made easy by the friendliness of Jai 
Singh and Nanda Lai Choudhuiy of Indore.* 

If in Malwa the Marathas were fortunate in getting staunch allies, 
who helped them to establish their power, in Gujrat they did so by 
force of arms. We have seen that as far back as 1719 Pilaji had 
established himself at Songad and levied contributions on behalf of 
the Senapati Khanderao Dabhade. The latter was getting old, and 
therefore his son Trimbak Rao often discharged the duties of his 
office, retaining Pilaji as his agent in Gujrat. In 1723 Pilaji built 
several forts in the Rajpipla country, and overran a portion of the 
Surat Sarkar. At the same time Kanthaji Kadam invaded the country 
by the orders of Shahu and realized similar contributions. ‘ Though 
before this occasional demands had often been made, A n 1 723 was 
the first year iii which the Marathas imposed a regular tribute on 
Gu]rat ’ ^ A golden opportunity was offered to them after the 
transfer of Gujrat from Nizam-ul-Mulk to Sarbuland Khan (about the 
middle of 1725). Pending the arrival of the new governor, Shujaat 
Khan was sent as his deputy in advance. When Shujaat Khan came 
to take possession of Gujrat, Hamid Khan, the deputy of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk would not yield without a resistance Helped by Kanthaji who 
had been secured on his side by Nizam-ul-Mulk Hamid Khan defeated 
and slew his antagonist, and ruled Gujrat in the name of the Nizam 
In return for his help, the Chauth and Sardeshmukht over all the 
parganahs west of the Mahi, were granted to Kanthaji. When the 
news of Shujaat Khan’s defeat and death reached Delhi, his brother 
Rustam All Khan, the Deputy Governor of Surat, was appointed 
Deputy Subahdar of Gujrat and was granted a requisition on Surat 
treasury for whatever money he needed to equip himself and drive 
out Hamid Khan. In his turn he made an alliance with Pilaji Gaikwad 
and proceeded to oust Hamid Khan. 

Hamid Khan, supported by his ally Kanthap, fought a battle at 
Aras,* but owing to the latter’s inactivity, he was defeated But the 
Maratha allies of both the parties resolved to rum Rustam Ah, who 

* PP 213-4. 

* * History of Gujrat % Bombay Gazetteer ^ vol. i, part i, p. 304 

^ Surat Factory Diary ^ vol 612, Letter No. 69 

* * History of Gujrat *, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. i, part i, p. 305. 
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had been their bitter enemy, and actually cut him off at the battle of 
Pitlad. In return for this service Hamid Khan assigned the Chauth of 
the country north of the Mahi to PilajiJ The news of Shujaat Khan’s 
death and of Hamid Khan’s grant attracted fresh bands of Maratha 
adventures and they flocked into the country as if to a promised land. 
Pila]i and Kanthaji came at the head of large armies, and laid siege to 
Cambay on the morning of April 5, 1725 ; but there arose a slight 
misunderstanding, which they hurriedly made up, and retired after 
levying a forced contribution.® Then entered Antaji Bhaskar from the 
side of Idar and besieged Vadnagar, which according to an old 
(lujrat pioverb was with Umreth, m the Kaira district, looked upon 
as ‘the two golden feathers of the kingdom of Gujrat.’® He was 
bought off by the rich Nagar Brahmans of the place. Therefore the 
Marathas now ‘ spread wheiever they liked far and wide m the 
‘ parganah and collected sums by way of ransom, payments which 
‘ they called Khandani. At Sarkhe], the better class of the inhabitants 
‘ immolated their wives and children in the mode known as Jauhar, 

‘ while many hundreds of highborn women threw themselves into 
‘ wells or ponds to avoid outrage.’* This sort of affair continued 
intermittantly, interrupted only during the rains when the Marathas 
withdrew to quarters, till on the arrival of Sarbuland Khan m 
December 1725, Hamid Khan fled away with his Marathas. But 
the Marathas leturned after a short respite and harassed the Governor 
on all sides. After continued pressure, and great exertions they were 
driven across the Mahi. But they again appeared and again spread 
over the countiy in all directions burning and plundering wherever 
they went. At last sick of the interminable contest Sarbuland Khan 
bought them off on their own terms, and granted the Chauth on all 
the lands on the Ahmedabad side of the Mahi. Letters were written 
to all the officials to give entry to the Maratha collectors, and thus he 
hoped he had secured peace for the people by the end of 1726. But 
only ‘ a deceitful calm succeeded : the fall of the rain brought back the 
‘ cheering green, and the beautiful province of Gujrat, which for 
‘ hundreds of miles, may vie with the finest parkes of the nobles of 

^ ‘ History of Gujrat Bombay Gazetteer, Irvine, vol. il, pp. 183-4. 

* Surat Factory Diary Letters 69, 90, 91, 93 and 95. 

® Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, part 1, p. 307. 

* Irvine, vol ii, pp. 183-4. 
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‘ England, was clothed in all its natural beauties, by rapid verdure and 
‘ luxuriant vegetation. Tranquillity seemed to reign, where a short 
‘ time before nothing was to be seen, but perpetual skirmishing.’^ But 
this calm, this tranquillity was doomed to be disturbed ; for in 1727 
Baji Rao deputed his agent into Gujrat and commissioned him to drive 
out Pilaji, Trimbak Rao’s agent. Thus were the ravages renewed, 
and Dabhade resented the step when Baji Rao went further and 
negotiated with Sarbuland Khan ‘ that if one-fourth and one-tenth 
‘ shares in the revenue of the province were granted to him he would 
‘ protect Gujrat from other invaders ’ the breach between him and the 
Peshwa was complete. Another enemy had thus been created by 
Baji Rao. 

Since on all sides of Nizam-ul-Mulk were Baji Rao’s Maralhas, 
plundering and ravaging the whole country between the Tungabhadra 
and the Mahi, Nizam could not keep peace. Two persons — Nizam 
and Shambhuji, whose interests suffered by the invasions of the 
Karnatac now made common cause against Baji Rao and opened a war, 
that lasted for about four years from 1727-31. To their number was 
added another Trimbak Rao, whose interests in Gujrat had been 
rudely interfered with, and who therefore could not forgive Baji Rao, 
So just as on all sides of the Nizam were Baji Rao’s Marathas, so on 
all sides of Baji Rao were Nizam’s allies. 


’ Grant DufiE, vol. i, p 493 
(To be continued) 
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The Ajnapatra or Royal Edict 

Relating to the Principles of Maratha State Policy 
CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND MINISTERIAL POLICY AND 
ORGANIZATION 

King’s Essential Public Functions 
In the kingdom the organization of royal troops, of small and 
large forts, of cavalry and infantry, the removal of the afflictions of 
the people, the protection of the people, the inquiry into the preval- 
ence of Dharma and Adkarma, timely charity, regular distributions 
of fixed salaries, timely taxation from the people, and the storing of 
tcquired things, a regular inquiry into the state income and expenditure, 
a resolve to do works great and smaM accordmg to their importance 
after knowing their past and with an eye to their future, the meting out 
if punishment after considering the justice and injustice of a thing, and 
then determining its penaltv according to Nostras, the organization of 
neans for removing the calamities of foreign invasion, receipt of news 
by appointing spies in all countries, the proper consideration of 
the duty of alliance, war and neutrality to another state upon any 
jarticular occasion, and the determination of action according to it, the 
irotection of the existing kingdom and the acquisition of new territory, 
he proper observation of the important rules relating to female 
apartments and others, an increase of respect towards respectable 
nen and the control of low-minded persons, the gaining of the favour of 
xods and good Brahmanas devoted to gods, and the destruction of irreli- 
gious tendencies, the spreading of the duties of religion, the acquisition 
af merit for the eternal world, and doing such other duties, these are 
:ertainly the functions ot a king. 

The Necessity of Ministers 

But a king alone cannot, even if he wishes, perform all these 
functions. Therefore he has to appoint as his representatives 
ministers in order to conduct the affairs of the kingdom. 

The affairs of the kingdom cannot at all be conducted without 
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ministers. Kings who lived in the past considering their own interests 
created ministers for bearing the burden of the kingdom, and boi e the 
burden of the kingdom by increasing the respect of ministers as much 
as of themselves. 


Their Importance 

Ministers are the pillars of the house whose name is kingdom. 
They are the chief means for the proper protection of the kingdom and 
also of creating a new one. A minister is one who spreads the king’s 
power. A minister is the head charged with the duty of the protection 
of the people. A minister is a restraint on the sea of injustice born of 
the king’s intoxication A minister is like the goad of an elephant. 
Nay, a minister is the repose of the king in this world because of his 
administration of state affairs, and the light for the next world on 
account of his protection of religion. Kings have no other lelations 
or things higher than ministers, of all the sei vants ministeis should 
have the highest respect. Kings should appoint ministers possessed 
of good qualities, tealizing fully that ministers alone are the king’s true 
arms, that ministers alone are his relatives. The whole burden of the 
state should be placed on them. A minister is a chief officer 
His influence should be considered more than that of all 

cs 

(others). Like the king's own orders all must be made to obey his 
orders. Small and great affairs of state should be done in consultation 
with him. In order that his greatness may be recognized by all, his 
word should be carried out on special occasions by the king, setting 
aside even his own wishes. He should not be made discontented 
for the sake of small things. From a servant earning five takkas * 
minister is a successive gradation of importance of respect. 
The most worthy of all respect is the minister. It is not that this respect 
accrues to him suddenly. With great exertion this influence gets 
augmented gradually. But the strength (of this influence) does not 
rise again when faults are committed for small things, when bad 
speeches are made amongst ordinary people or when traditional forms 
of respect and superiority are abandoned. Then how will other people 
behave with him respectfully ? When he does not command respect 
who will listen to him? If no one listens to him, how can the weight 


^ Either a rupee or an anna 
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of government be properly borne ? If other ordinary unknown 
persons aie employed in great works, a large number of days would 
be necessary for the growth of their influence. In the meanwhile until 
It is acquired, several works may be ruined. 

Qualifications of Ministers 

Therefore ministerships should be given after full considera* 
tion, judging the character of the person and assuring oneself that no 
danger would result therefrom. By appointing an increasing number 
of persons of good character and by seeing that they are well-versed 
in the affairs (of the state) a king may secure himself against error. 
The minister’s position is not one of ordinary importance. It comes 
next to that of the king. To keep up that position the minister’s 
virtues (qualities) should be equal to those of the king as stated above. 
Ministerships should be given to those who are possessed of such 
qualities as good birth, who are experienced, capable ot understanding 
what is to be done and not to be done, versed in the Sostras^ proficient 
in royal duties (and) afraid of sin; who act after bearing in mind 
the nature of the relationship between the master and the servant, 
who are devoted to god, handsome, compassionate, brave, endowed 
with courage, rational, outspoken, not idle, inobstmate, free from vices, 
sinless, virtuous, industrious, knowing the past, looking to the future, 
creative, ungreedy, harmless, clever in determining their policy 
against enemies by using various expedients, such as conciliation, gift, 
discord, punishment, peace, war, and separation and alliance of allies. 
Those who are devoid of these qualities and aie crippled, or aie 
thieves and liars, should not be asked to undertake such work. They 
should not be asked to work in important offices like those of a 
minister ; in this matter is there any doubt ^ It is proper that a well 
born, respected or noble, but hereditary servant whose ancestors have 
rendered great services should be encouraged But he should be 
abandoned, if he is obstinate, unyielding in what he says, or possessing 
bad habits or getting aggrieved at the tespecl: shown to another, and 
possessing a spirit of rivaliy, in the manner m which only flowers are 
gathered from a thorny flower- tree and thorns are abandoned. He 
should positively be made to stay at home and another who is found 
fit should be taken in his stead from amongst his kinsmen. If a 

person is endowed with all good qualities and is found serving in an 
9 
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ordinary rank, he should not be suddenly given a ministership on 
account of his special virtues. If one is found possessed of special 
virtues he should be given a ministership after promoting him 
gradually. 


King’s Policy towards his Ministers 

When one is appointed a minister, he should not at all be disres- 
pected and insulted at every turn. If perchance due to force of 
circumstances, a minister were to do something improper knowingly or 
unknowingly, the king, keeping that in mind and not speaking about 
his fault in public nor allowing him or other servants to know that the 
fault is known to him, should cleverly make the minister see it so that 
he gives up his fault gradually. It is not possible to get at pleasuie 
servants of a minister’s rank One should always be very careful 
about their self-respect. Then only would they bear the buiden of 
state. With happiness of mind, with hope and without minding the 
efforts made, they would achieve much more. Ministers should be 
given agents who are endowed with the qualities stated before and 
who are devoted to their master and who carry out every work 
entrusted to them in all its details. Ministers should take work 
from them without harshness. If the servants are persons 
appointed on a minister’s recommendation or are efficient workers, 
the king should of course take service from them by giving 

them work in every case according to their worth. Those 

persons should not at all be appointed to do work in the same 
place where those who have recommended them work. The protection 
of territories and forts is not possible without those warriors who 
acquire new territories. However if that authority is entrusted them 
alone, they would be found fit only for fighting work. 

The Functions of a Minister 

To make others behave well by himself showing great regard 
for virtue and fear of sin, and by acting himself according to the 
proper relations that ought to obtain between a master and a servant, 
to administer the country according to laws with due regard after 
proper inquiry and the justice or injustice of an action, to administer 
justice accordin^.to the 3asiras ; these are the functions of a minister. 
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Relation of a Minister to Others 

Iherefore all the burden of the state the authority of territories 
and posts and administration should be entrusted to a minister. The 
generals of the army should be made to depend on him. In this way, if 
at times a general quarrels with a minister, there will be no difficulty 
at all about punishment. Nay, in all kinds of work one is a check on 
the other. On this account one feeling afraid of the other carries out 
regularly the laws laid down. 


King and a Minisiek 

The authority of the kingdom should be entrusted to a mmis- 
ter However, it should not be so arranged that the king would 
come to know of his minister’s administi ation and the state of 
territories forts and army, only when the minister informs him The 
king should be himself vigilant by employing persons, who are attached 
to him and are trustworthy, along with ministers in the territories, 
forts, and army, and by informing himself constantly from them or 
from his spies. In this way the king comes to know how they do their 
work and whether they act with justice or injustice and can punish them, 
without being deceived, then and there according to the measure of their 
offence. Offenders getting promptly punished remain where they are. 
Therefore it is very improper to entrust the whole burden of the 
state and the authority of punishment over all territories into the 
hands of one. Every minister and every general snould be given 
different duties according to their ability Kind inquiries should be 
personally made of all of them (by the king). In view of the 
work entrusted to them kings should supply them constantly with 
other necessaries. They should be honoured in accordance with the 
work done, so that their hopes might increase and they might 
accomplish even difficult tasks in their anxiety to excel. Day by day 
then, like the crescent moon the kingdom would glow. If one 
alone is entrusted with the burden of the state others who are equal to 
him would become indifferent to state affairs ; nay, would even become 
inclined to spoil the work done by him who takes the lead. The 
administration would suffer in consequence. Therefore an intelligent 
king should never order these things in this way. 
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CHAPTER V 
COMMERCIAL POLICY 

Thf Importance of Merchants 

Merchants are the ornament of the kingdom and the gloiy of the 
king. They are the cause of the prosperity of the kingdom All kinds 
of goods which are not available come into the kingdom. That king- 
dom becomes rich In times of difficulties whatever debt is necessary 
is available. With its help danger is averted. There is a great 
advantage in the protection of merchants. 


Policy towards Merchants 

For this reason the respect due to merchants should be 
maintained On no account should strong action be taken 
against them nor should they be disrespected By making them 
establish shops and factories in market towns, trade should be main- 
tained in elephants, horses, rich silks and cloths woven of gold and 
silver threads clothes of wool and other kinds 

of cloth, jewels, arms and all other kinds of goods. In the capital- 
market great merchants should be induced to come and settle 
Annually and duimg great marriage festivals and other occasions, they 
should be gratified by giving them presents of clothes and uten.sils 
Those merchants who reside in foieign countries should be peisuadcd 
to come and settle. If they do not find the place favourable they 
should be kept pleased where they are, and by showing them kindness 
their agents should be brought and kept by giving suitable places for 
their shops Similarly by sending an assurance of safety to sea- 
faring merchants at various ports they should be given the freedom of 
intercourse in trade. 

Foreign European Merchants. Their Character and 
Political Ambition 

Amongst the merchants the Portuguese and the 

English (|PI3l) and the Dutch and the French and the 
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Danes hat-wearmg merchants also do 

carry on trade and coriirilerce. tint they are not like other merchants. 
Their masters, every one of them, arte rtlUng kings, tiy their orders 
and under their control these people cdhite to tirdde in these provinces. 
How can it happen that rulers have no greed for territories ? These 
hat-wearers have full ambition to enter into these provinces 

to increase their territoiies, and to establish their own opinions 
(religion) Accordingly at various places they have already succeeded 
in their ambitious undertakings Moreover this race of people is 
obstinate Where a place has fallen into their hands they will not 
give it up even at the cost of theii lives. 

PdLICY TOWARDS THEM 

Their intercourse should therefore be restricted to the extent 
of only their coming and going (for trade). They should strictly 
never be given places to settle They should not at all be 
allowed to visit sea-forts If some place has sometimes to be given 
foi a factory, it should not be given at the mouth of an inlet or on the 
shores of the sea. If land is given in such places, it may be that they 
remain obedient as long as they like ; they would, however, establish 
new forts at those ports at some time or with the help of their navy 
to protect them Their strength lies in navy, guns and ammunition. 
As a consequence so much territory would be lost to the kingdom. 
Therefore if any place is at all to be given to them it should be given 
in the midst of two or four famous great towns distant about eight to 
sixteen miles from the mouth of the sea, ]ust as the French ((^:;^t^) 
were given lands at Rajapur.^ The place must be such that it must 
be low-lying and within the range and control of the neighbouring 
town so as to avoid trouble to the town. Thus by fixing their place 
of habitation factories should be permitted to be built. They should 
not be allowed to build (strong) permanent houses. If they live 
m this way by accepting the above conditions it is well ; if not, there 
is no need of them It is enough if they occasionally come and 
go, and do not trouble us ; nor need we trouble them. 

^ A market town and inland post (not in the open sea) m the Southern 
Konkan vvheie pepper and cardamom trade flounshed. In 1649 English had 
opened a factory there It Was closed in 1B82-1683. 
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Policy towards Them during War 


When the country of the enemy is looted or during naval 
warfare, if merchants are captured they should be made to pay a fine 
after considering the circumstances. The realization of the amount of 
fine should be with the idea of preserving them. After it is paid 
some hospitality should be done to the merchants and they should 
be sent to their places with due respect. The punishment which 
is inflicted on the servants of the enemy is not proper for 
merchants. 


CHAPTER VI 

POLICY TOWARDS WATANDARS 

The A^ms and Method of Watandaks 

It lb merely a language of common convention that Desamukhs^ 
and Desakulkarnis,^ Patils^ and other hereditary right-holders are to 
be called watandars.^ They are no doubt small but independent chiefs 
of territories The weak manage to exist by rigidly maintaining the 
tradition of power though decreasing from the Emperor downwards. 
But they are not to be considered as oidmary persons. These people 
are really the sharers in the kingdom. They are not inclined to live 
on whatever watan* they possess, or to always act loyally towards the 
king who IS the lord of the whole country and to abstain from commit- 
ting wrong against any one All the time they want to acquire new 
possessions bit by bit, and to become strong, and after becoming 
strong their ambition is to seize forcibly from some, and to create 
enmities and depredations against others. Knowing that royal punish- 
ment will fall on them, they first take refuge with others, fortify 
their places with their help, rob the travellers, loot the territories 
and fight desperately, not caring even for their lives. When a foreign 
invasion comes they make peace with the invader with a desire for 
gaining or protecting a watan, meet personally the enemy, allow 
the enemy to enter the kingdom by divulging secrete of both sides, 

^ Hereditary officers, heads of Parganas. 

* Hereditary officers, heads of mahals. 

^ Hereditar> officers, heads of villages. 

* Holders of any hereditary estate, office, right or due. 

* An hereditary estate, office, nght, due. 
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and then becoming harmful to the kingdom get to be difficult of 
control. For this reason the control of these people has to be very 
cleverly devised. 

Kino’s Policy Towards Them 

But because these faults are found in them it would be a great 
injustice that they should be hated and that their watans should be dis- 
continued ; and on special occasions it would prove a cause of calamity. 
If, on the contraiy, that is not done and these people are given freedom 
of movement, their natural (wild) spirit would immediately find play. 
Therefore both of these extreme attitudes cannot be useful in the 
interest of state policy. They have to be kept positively between 
conciliation and punishment. Their existing watans should be con- 
tinued, but their power over the people should be done away with. 
They should not be allowed to have any privileges or watan rights 
without a state charter Whatever has come down to them from the 
past should not be allowed to increase nor to become less even by a 
little, and they should be made to obey the orders of the authorities 
of the territory. A group of kinsmen or agents should not be 
allowed to remain jointly on the watan. After making inquiries, 
their kinsmen and agents should each be kept in distant provinces 
along with their families by giving them work according to their 
ability. They should not be allowed to get absorbed m their watans. 
Watandars should not be allowed to build even strong houses and 
castles. If by chance there is found any one overbearing and unre- 
strained, he should be praised and sent to do that work which is difficult 
of achievement. In it if he succeeds or is ruined, both the events 
would be in the king’s interest If he is saved he should be given even 
more difficult work. Watandars should not be allowed to quarrel 
amongst themselves. They should be well flattered. But there 
are established usages for their behaviour and they should not be 
allowed to transgress even a little. If infringed, immediate 
punishment should be inflicted. Looking to the position of watandars 
and establishing every year or two, proper relations with them a king 
should weaken them by taking a little tribute and^other things from 
them. When a watandar who has not infringed the duties of his 
station is near him, a king should speak about him to other servants 
that he is virtuous, honest and attached to him, and similarly those 
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words would give encouragement to him. If amongst the 

wa^andars there are honest persons, it is very difficult to get servants 
of their type. Firstly if a watandar be a person of reliability and in 
addition, if he be honest, he would become like a gold flower emitting 
good smell. Therefore such watandars should be gathered with 
great cafe ; favour shpuld be bestowed on them, respect should be 
shown fo them, royal service should be entrusted to them, nay, they 
should be kept to do important work. 

CHAPTER VII 

FOUCy REGARDING HEREDITARY VRITTIS AND INAMS 
Policy towards Vritti holders 

It would be a great sm to confiscate vrittis^ which may be great 
and small, but which have come down from ancient times. One’s 
vritti should not at all be handed over to another, nor should it be 
appropriated by the king himself. If the vritti-holder commits a 
fault he should be punished according to law, but it would not be just 
to confiscate his vritti. If a great offence is committed which justifies 
the confiscation of a vritti, then after consulting the Sostias^ action 
should be taken in accordance with the iastras. The mam idea is that 
the king should not at all cherish the low aim of appropriating the 
vritti of another justly or unjustly. 

No New Vnttis. 

Similarly when servants and wrj/ri-holders have done great service 
they should be given money, horses, elephants, clothes, ornaments 
and other things; if they are found fit, they should be tol^ to do 
higher service, but should not be given a new vritti, for the reason 
that if a vntti be given out of public revenue, then the revenue woqld 
get less hereditarily by so much. Decrease of revenue leads 
to the decay of the kingdom, and to the loss of the wealth of the 
kiqgdoifl. Therefore those who are born in royal families shopld not 
allow any decrease in revenue to take place under the influence of 
flattery. If any additional burden is imposed on the people, then this 


^ Hereditary rights, office, profession or dues. 


Law-books. 
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new order causes the people extieme pain and they suffer and get 
troubled. To cause affliction to a large number of people for the good 
of one carries its own curse Their curse is detrimental to welfare 
here and hereafter. Then the descendants of those to whom vritti is 
given would not necessarily be like them. If by chance their descen- 
dants are actuated by wicked desires then they would be strengthened 
and supported by that vrith. The result would be great lawlessness. 
Then it may truly be stated that kings themselves have permanently 
ruined the interest of the state. If the king^s descendants confiscate 
the vntti for an offence which is committed, then the descendants 
acquire the sin or demerit of taking back what was given by them. 
Moreover in this Kah age sm alone will increase day by day ; why, it 
IS increasing at present, flowever these vritti-holders are not at all 
afraid of sm. If those who are granted vrittis or their descendants 
begin to trouble the country with a desire for rapine and plunder, 
then ihe guilt of those crimes falls on the grantor of the vritii. After 
taking into consideration all these dangers there should be no new 
vrittt given to any one. 


No New Inams 

Similarly it is a great injustice to give lands as inams^ to 
servants or vntti-holders for the puipose of achieving a task. A king, 
if he be an enemy of his kingdom should be generous in granting 
lands A king is called the protector of land for the sake of preserv- 
ing the land, but if the land be given away, over what would he 
rule ^ whose protector will he be ^ Even if a village oi a piece of land 
be given for any special service rendered, still as long as the kingdom 
would last there would be woik of administration to be done from 
generation to generation There would also be servants who do those 
works. Therefore if grants of land were to be made to servants at 
the time when they do a woik, then according to this it would happen 
that the whole kingdom would be granted away. Other distinct defects 
of this method have been pointed out in connection with the subject 
of vriiit- They also occur invariably. Therefore a king who 
wishes to rule a kingdom, to increase it and to acquire fame as one 
who is skilled in politics should not at all get infatuated and grant land 

^ Hereditary estates. 

10 
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to the extent of even a barley corn To say that setvants 

who have done service which is useful from generation to genera- 
tion should be given something which would continue with them 
hereditarily is not proper. For when he becomes a servant and 
accepts salary, then it is his duty to do his master's work by making 
great exertion and daring, putting his heart and soul in it. However 
if one has done very meritorious service which could not have been 
done by others, then he should be given a higher service with a watan 
of salary attached to it, so that there would be no infliction on the 
people nor any decrease in public revenue. 

Grants of Lands for Dharma Purposes 

To give a ,gift of land for the purpose of maintenance of 
Dharma is an act of eternal merit But this gift of land should 
be made aftei seeing the place, the time, and fitness, and aftei 
inquiring, according to Sasiras thoroughly into what is dharma 
and adharma. Grants of villages or lands should not be made to 
?og^iSy jangams, those disguised and others who adopt different garbs 
for their own ends, to those who can afford to wander about from 
place to place for alms, or to those who themselves are, or whose 
descendants can become, wicked and are promoters of evil ways of 
life; and in the same way to those who are opposed to their own 
religion, or are heterodox. Grants of revenue-free villages or land 
should be made at Parvas^ and other auspicious times or in great 
holy places for the piotection of the good to tho^je Brahmanas who 
are Groins (well versed in sacred lore), family men, and those well- 
conversant with the Veda^ostra’^ and possessing no income of their 
own, and whose leaving the house for begging alms would lead to a 
loss, religious duties and merit. Similarly, villages or lands should 
be granted to great temples where divine presence is felt (5fT5d)> to 
hermitages of saints, to places of samadht^ where for the purpose of 
worship, offerings, pilgrimages and other things distribution of food 
IS regularly maintained. And after the grant is made, there should 
not be any desire to retake whatever may be the times of difficulty 

^Holy days in lunar months * The four Vedas and six Vedangas 

® A place where a sanyast or sMhu is buried. 
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and even in cases of danger to life ; on the contrary after remember- 
ing that worldly happiness is momentary and considering the fear of 
the other word, even a sipful of water from what is given should not 
be coveted even as a joke The perils of those kings who are brave 
and afraid of sin of this nature are averted bv God himself. However 
it is not that whatever is going to happen fails to happen by being 
sinfully disposed, nay, sinful disposition leads to the increase of evils 
only. Therefore a king should act in this way, after pondering well 
the meaning of what is stated above. 

CHAPTER VIII 

POLICY ABOUT FORTS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
ORGANIZATION 

Thf Importance of Forts 

The essence of the whole kingdom ’s forts. If there are no forts, 
and when a foreign invasion comes, the open country becomes 
supportless, and the surrounding country becomes desolated, and the 
people get routed and broken up. After the desolation of the country 
what would be left to be called a kingdom i* Therefore kings who 
lived in the past first built forts in the countiy, and thus made the 
country permanently strong and averted successfully the danger of 
foreign invasion This kingdom was created by the late revered and 
exalted Majesty.* with the possession of forts alone. Forts weie 
built at suitable places in those parts of the oomuiy which would not 
come under his control. Similarly sea-forts were built. With their 
possession and help, and by making constant punitive expeditions, 
he acquired a thornless kingdom from Salhen-Ahivant to the banks of 
the Kaveri river. A great foe like Aurangzeb came and conquered the 
great states of Bijapur and Bhagnagar. He struggled very hard 
against this kingdom for full thirty to thirty-two years. What was 
impossible for his efforts >’ A portion of this kingdom remained, 
unconquered because there were forts in the country. Later came 
an opportunity to regain the former extent of the kingdom. Besides, 
It IS necessary to protect the kingdom. All the forts and strongholds 
should be strengthened very carefully as stated above by personally 


^ Sivaji. 
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attending to their additional equipment. With great effort places 
suitable for forts should be captured in any new country which is to 
be acquired. A king should conquer gradually the country unprotected 
by forts and strongholds by building new fortified places from the 
boundaries of his kingdom onwards. Keeping the army under the 
protection of those places the country lying in front should be brought 
gradually under his own rule. Acting in this way he should increase 
his kingdom. If there is no protection of forts and strongholds the 
army cannot continue fighting m another's territory. Without an 
army one cannot enter another's territory. For all these reasons, the 
condition of the kingdom which is without forts and strongholds is like 
a covering of (passing) clouds. Therefore those who want to create a 
kingdom should maintain forts in an efficient condition realizing in 
mind that forts and strongholds alone mean the kingdom ; that forts 
and strongholds mean the treasury , that forts and strongholds mean 
the strength of the army ; that forts and strongholds mean the pros- 
perity of the kingdom , that forts and strongholds mean our places of 
residence , that forts and strongholds mean our places of peaceful 
sleep ; nay, that forts and strongholds mean our very protection of life. 
The desire for building new ones shoud be the aim of a king himself 
No one else should be relied upon to do it 

Their Organization and Administration 

The work of protection of forts and stiongholds is very import- 
ant. If the fortified place is endangered owing to Mamaledars ^ and 
othei persons, who have to be kept to look after these veiy important 
places, committing treachery or showing cowardice when an enemy 
attacks them, or through carelessness, then so much of the kingdom 
with the fortified place is definitely lost As a consequence the 
remaining places and the kingdom itself get molested If a powerful 
foe comes, the officers-in-charge of other forts do harm to those forts, 
being influenced in their behavioui by the action of the officer whose 
fort is lost. That is, every blow falls on the kingdom For these 
reasons, considering the protection of the kingdom as the main 
object of a ruler, their repair and administration should not be 
allowed to be neglected even in the smallest degiee. On that 


* Officers. 
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account the life of the fort is the Havaldar ^ of the fort himself ; 
similarly is the chief Sarnobat , ^ they must be chosen by the king 
himself and must not be retained on the recommendation or 
flattery of any one. Such men should be kept who are well known 
Marathas and soldiers, who would care for their reputation, who have 
their families, who are trustworthy, industrious, aon«covetous and 
wakeful, who exact properly their master's work horn all by keeping 
them satisfied, and who consider that the fort is the dearest treasure 
I entrusted to them by their master, and who do not allow it to be 
Endangered as long as they are alive, who obey fully the rules laid 
Mown, and who do their day's duty during the day and their night's 
fluty during the night, and, without becoming idle, protect all the strong- 
|holds by making every .effort Similarly the officers Sabnis ^ and 
^Karkhanis ^ who are the promoters of the laws laid down by the king 
and are the judges of all good and bad actions, and who are also high 
authorities like Havaldais and Sarnobats, should act (hke them) by 
making all act in the same wav Therefore they should be employed 
after seeing that they possess the same qualities and are good writeis, 
trustworthy and frank. Similarly Tatsarnobat^,^ Bargirs,® Naik- 
wadi,’' and Rajputs® should be entertained after judging whether they 
are brave, have families, and are trustworthy A Rajput of ten 
Takkas who is to be appointed in the fort should not be appointed 
without a royal sanad. Persons who are to be appointed for service 
in the fort should not at all be kept in service if they are unsteady, 
thievish, murderous, capricious, fond of dnnkmg and of intoxicating 
drugs, addicted to the use of Bhang and perfidious. Those who are 
to be appointed should be entertained only on assurance of their good 
character. Even then after three years a Havaldar should be trans- 
ferred, after four years a Sarnobat, after five years a Sabnis and 
Karkhanis, and to these posts should be sent persons fit for the posts 

^ The chief officer of the fort He bad the keys 

® The officer who kept watch over the fort. 

^ The officer-iii-charge of the accounts in general and the muster roll m 
particular. 

♦The officer who was to look after store of gram and war material, i.e, 
commissariat work. 

^ Officers looking after rampart walls, 

« Cavalry soldiers equipped with horse and aims by the state. 

’ The officer commanding or the leader of infantry units of nine soldiers, 

® Mercenary Rajput soldiers. 
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and similarly well qualified. By pleasing them according to their 
nature, by keeping them in his company for some days, and again by 
purifying by personal association their faith in the maintenance of 
proper relations between the master and servant if it is ever contami- 
nated, without letting them know about it, they should be given 
other work according to their ability. Similarly Tatsarnobats and 
Bargirs should be renewed. Naikwadi, and Rajputs, if they are found 
guilty or good workers, should be removed and punished or promoted 
as is necessary. If the Havaldar of the fort dies whilst doing 
Sarnobat’s work that work should not be entrusted to his sons or 
relations. His sons and relations should be consoled by giving them 
other work according to their ability. The relations of the Sardars 
(officers) of the cavalry, or the persons recommended by them, should 
not be positively entrusted with the work of the forts Similarly if 
there are one, two, three relations belonging to one family who are 
well versed in the management of forts, then the work of forts has 
necessarily to be entrusted to them. For it is very difficult to get 
men for work m forts But they should not be placed in forts which 
are near each other They should be given work and made to serve 
in distant forts, from where one is not able to join hands with others, 
and between which there are other forts Desamukhs, Desapandes,^ 
Patils, Kulkainis,^ Chawgules ^ and othei hereditary who 

occupy the territory lying round about a tort should not be given 
service on the forts near it. They should be employed on forts which 
are ten or five villages distant from their watan. If the watan and a 
nearby service get joined together, then a watandar would not do well 
in his service and would go time after time to his home ; nay, 
at times with a greed foi his watan, divulging secrets of the place he 
would even betray it. Therefore persons living near by the foit 
should not be employed in the fort. If whilst performing the duties 
of the fort they are found to have committed robberies and 
murders, bribery, quarrels, delay and idleness and other offences, they 
should be removed without waiting for the end of the teim according 
to the usual practice and before the term of service is completed. 
Punishment should be meted out according to the offence committed. 
For that post other brave persons fit for the post should be appointed. 

^ Hereditary officer‘d of a mahal * Hereditary village accountants 
® Village officers. 
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If it IS reported that the officer of the fort or any one else is 
harboimng an evil desire of betraying the place, then without trying 
to find out first whatever is true or false, without attributing it to 
rumour, without putting him on his guard, and by immediately 
finding means of not allowing the matter to slip out of his hand, and 
without allowing any one to know about it, the man should be 
removed and brought near himself. When he has come into the 
loyal presence, he should be judged justly, and if the charge is 
proved against him then he should be immediately beheaded without 
showing any kindness And his head should be shown on every fort. 
A drum should be beaten proclaiming that that was the punishment 
for those who committed such oflfences After proper and just 
inquiry if he is found innocent, then he should be conciliated in many 
ways so that the stigma in his mind of having been removed from 
his post may be wipea out But he should not be again sent back to 
his own post By giving him his pa> and keeping him in royal pre- 
sence for four or six months he should be sent to do some othci 
work which is suitable to him. Moreover, a person who is brought 
from a place on account of true or false defamation, if found innocent 
according to law and judgment, should not be sent again to do that 
work. If found truly guilty, he should be punished according to the 
offence committed. If the fort is besieged by an enemy, the place 
should be protected by fighting daily from the fort as long as the pro- 
visions and help last When the provisions are exhausted, the supply 
of men is stopped and the state of extremity is reached, still a king 
should save the mamaledars and other persons, and get them out b\ 
using all means in his power If it happens that the king’s help does 
not reach, then the mamaledar and other people should positively die 
fighting. The king should maintain his (mamaledar's) children in 
all ways. But as stated above, if the extremity is leached, it should 
never be done that they should, by consulting amongst themselves, 
yield the place and save their lives. The face of an officer who acts 
in this way should not be seen, and he should be made to sit at home 
by not asking him again to serve. Even if any one makes an applica- 
tion on his behalf he should not be allowed to do so, and treating him 
as written above, means should be used to regain the place by makin g 
a strong demand on him for the place. When he is making efforts, if 
means are not found to get back the place, and as a consequence, 
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if it is found that he. gets ashamed and afraid, then on the recom- 
mendation of a minister who makes a petition on his behalf he 
should be told to work near the king by allowing the petition 
and by admitting him into royal presence. Then gradually he 
should be promoted. If any officer in charge seeing the place 
endangered gives it to the enemy and saving his life goes over to 
the enemy, an attempt should be made to capture him If he 
cannot be captured, he should be killed by using all possible means. 
In spite of all these means if he does not return from the 
enemy, his children should be enslaved, his women should 
be treated as slaves, and he also should be killed by every 
effort then there and by using poison, assassins and other 
means. Even if it happens that piovisions get exhausted, help 
IS stopped and the, king is unable to go to his help, and in extremity 
the officer-in-charge giving the fort to the enemy goes over to the 
enemy, the persons in his family should be restiained similarly As 
has already been stated in the beginning he should take all the steps 
necessary. If he comes under an assurance of safety then his children 
should be allowed to go, he should be made to sit at home, and should 
not be allowed to use means to recover the place even if he wishes, 
and on some excuse or other no woik should ever be given him even 
after seveial days. Service in the fort is very difficult and Govern- 
ment must be very strict , if not properly governed the administration 
of forts would become very weak. This should not at all happen. 
The administration of forts should not at all be entrusted to persons, 
who are his kinsmen, relations, or those recommended by him. If 
they commit any fault one feels constrained to punish them. If proper 
punishment is not given, others find excuse to petition on their own 
behalf, and thus influence leads to the increase of influence and the 
established laws are broken. This very thing is the cause of the 
ruin of the kingdom For this purpose the breach of laws should not 
at all De allowed. The chief means for the protection of the 
kingdom is forts. 


Their Construction 

They should be built on sites chosen in every part of the 
country. There should not be a higher point near the fort amongst 
the surrounding hills. If there is one, it should be brought under the 
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control of the fort by pulling it down with the use of mines. If it 
cannot be pulled down with the help of the mines, then that place 
should not be left uncontrolled but should be built and strengthened. 
The building of the fort should not be taken up to meet only a tempo- 
rary need. Ramparts, towers, approaches by sap and mine, watches, 
outer walls, should be built wherever necessary. Those places which 
are vulnerable should be made difficult by every effort with the help of 
mines, and the weakness of the fort should be removed by building 
strong edifices. Gates should be built m such a way that they should 
escape bombardment from below, and they should have towers in 
front which would control the paths of egress and ingress. To have 
one gate to the fort is a great drawback. Therefore, according to the 
needs of the fort, one, two, or three gates and similarly small fecret 
passages should be provided. Out of these those which are always 
necessary for usual intercourse should be kept open and other doors and 
outlets should be built up. Those officers and others who are to be kept 
in charge of fortifications should be ciever, experienced and active. 
The fortifications of the fort should be made strong. There are several 
classes of forts which can be built on every mountain. Several 
mountains are very great. After locating some point on the mountain, 
it should be fortified. If there is a plain land in front of its gates or 
under the walls of the fort, then it is called a castle on the plain 
The result in such a case is that the invading enemy can 

immediately reach the gates or the walls of the fort. Therefore 
round a fort of this type should first be dug, whatever the effort, a 
deep and wide moat in front of its gates , under the rampart wall and 
to the extent of the plain, and at the bottom of the rampart another 
wall should strongly be built and on it big guns and small guns 
should be placed so that no enemy force can reach the sides of the 
moat without difficulty. The approaches to the fort should not be easy 
of access. If they are easy of access they should be destroyed, and 
by growing a thicket of trees such paths should be constructed as 
it would make very difficult for a foreign army to approach any 
other side. Besides this, secret paths must be kept in order to 
escape in time of danger. At times by using the same dutlet 
or gate should be mounted. The protection of forts 

depends on the trees of Kalargi Its thickness should 

11 
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be increased by every efforts. Out of it not a single stick should 
be allowed to be cut. Against times of danger soldiers and 
musketeers should be placed in that thicket They should be 
fit to do this work. There should always be outposts round 
forts. There should be patrolling by sentinels of the environs 
of the fort. The reply to the watches should be given by the watch- 
guards of the outposts. There should not at all be a strongly built 
house at the bottom of the fort, or a stone enclosure round any house 
Moreover after first finding out if there is water in the place then a 
fort should bs built. If there is no water, and if it becomes necessary 
to fortify the place, then by breaking the rock, reservoirs and tanks 
with water sufficient to last till the rainy season for the whole fort 
should be built on the supposition that there is a spring of water in the 
fort and that it would somehow or other supply enough water. One 
should not who’ly depend upon it. For during fight springs get 
dried up owing to the noise of guns and hence arises the difficulty (of 
water). Therefore for storing water two oi four reservoirs should be 
constructed. Water from them should not be allowed to be spent The 
water in the fort should be well protected. On the fort, excepting the 
royal residence, no well-built house should be constructed The walls 
of the royal residence should be built of bricks and should be thickly 
plastered with chunam. No cracks in the house should be allowed to 
remain where rats, scorpions, insects, and ants would find a place. The 
compound round the house should be of thinly planted Nirgudi 
and other trees. The officer in charge of the fort (fort- 

keeper, should not keep the house unoccupied because it is 

the royal residence. By occupying it and by smoking it for 
all times it should be seen that the house remains in good condi- 
tion and that no life or insect infests it. When it is known that 
the king is coming to the tort, the officer-in-charge should come 
two or four days previously, and by personally supervising the 
besmearing with cowdung and the decorating the whole house 
with Rangoli and other things he should stay at 

that place by making it his head quarters till the king arrives at the 
fort. No rubbish should be allowed to fall on the roads, in the market 
place and near the walls of the fort. With a warning not to throw the 
accumulated rubbish down the fort, and by burning it in places (where 
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it IS accumulated), and by putting the burnt ashes in the backyard 
vegetables should be made to grow in every house. In order that all 
granaries and storehouses of military provisions in the fort should be 
free from troubles of fire, rats, insects, ants, and white ants, the floor 
should be paved with stones and chunam. Tanks (cisterns) should be 
made on cliffs of forts in places wheie there is black rock having no 
cracks. If there is even a small crack, it should be seen that by 
applying chunam no leakage takes place. By building chunam houses 
where the ground is fit for chunam work, oil and ghee should be 
stored there in vessels of china-clay and earthern vessels of bellying 
mould l^^Pt on strong stands. The powder magazine should 

not be near the house or near the compound of the house. It should 
be built at an appropriate distance from the chief place and be sur- 
rounded by thick enclosuie of Nirgudi and other trees. It should 
have an underground cellar. There should be only chunam work 
in the cellar. In it bags and vessels of gunpowder should be 
heaped on nck-stands. Rockets, grenades and other explosives 
should be kept in the middle portion of the house. They should 
not be allowed to get damp. After every eight or fifteen days the 
Havaldar should visit it, and taking out powder, rockets, grenades 
and other explosives and drying them, seal them again after storing 
them Guards should always be kept to protect the powder magazine. 
They should keep awake day and night during their watch period, and 
no person should be allowed to approach near them without permission. 
For the sake of the guns and matchlocks which are necessary for the 
protection of the fort, soldiers and matchlockmen should be kept, 
Tatsarnobat, Bargir, Chief Sarnobat and Havaldar should practise 
firing matchlocks and guns. All soldieis should possess arms, namely, 
swords and missiles On all the vulnerable places 

in the fort, big guns, small guns, and charakyas^ and 
other machines suitable for those places and also for 
higher places, should be mounted on platforms on every 
bastion and rampart wall at suitable intervals. The charaks 
and big guns should be kept on gun-carriages after testing the 
weight of the guns and by giving them strong iron-rings as supports. 


An iron tube filled with powder and fastened to a staff 
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Bags of powder, iron-bars, brushes for cooling guns, balls, and other 
iron filings, small or great river-stones of the size of beetel-nuts, 
Palakhas (q?5r?5[f) of rockets, matches, of guns, tarafas (fRq;T)» tools 
for repairing the touchholes of guns, and other things necessary for 
gun-firing should always be kept ready near guns. Iron and stone 
materials should be kept at a distance from gunpowder. Grenades and 
rockets should be kept ready at every watch. The officer in charge 
who says that there is no enemy in the intervening 'country and that when 
he comes he will get ready by bringing things from storehouses, is 
foolish and idle. Such an one should not be entrusted with work. He 
should act according to orders blindly and alertly even if there is no 
occasion ; and then when the real occasion comes there is no possibility 
of danger. Thus the rules wJhich are laid down continue to be 
observed uninte ruptedly. In the rainy season guns and doors should 
be besmeared with oil and wax, and by filling the touchholes of guns 
with wax and by putting front covers on guns sufficient for covering 
their mouths they should be protected from getting spoiled. Gther 
things should be kept safe so as not to allow them to get damp. Though 
the work of building is already finished at the time, still those walls, 
watch towers, bastions, ramparts which get impaired have constantly 
to be repaired. Trees which grow on fort-walls have to be 
constantly cut down. After burning the grass growing on the wall 
and down near the wall, the fort has to be cleared and cleaned. Foi 
this purpose a Karkhana (department) of building works should always 
be kept on every fort and at a proper place, and it should be entrusted 
to the Mudradhari or the keeper of the seal. Similaily 

gunners who are trustworthy and are family men, who shoot 
accurately and are brave should be appointed as many as are 
necessary for the fort and the fort-guns. Trees which are on the fort 
should be protected. Besides them, jack-trees, tamarind-trees, 
banyan trees, pimpal trees, and other big trees, lemon trees, orange 
trees, and other small trees ; similarly, flower trees, creeping-plants, 
nay, useful and useless trees which are likely to grow should be 
planted in forts and protected. In time of need all of them would 
serve as wood. In every fort Brahmapas, astrologers, vaiehks, the 
learned, also physicians who are versed in mineral medicines and those 
in herb-medicines, surgeons, exorcists, wound-dressers, and black- 
smiths, carpenters, stonesmiths and cobblers should be engaged in 
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ones or twos according to the needs of forts. They are not always 
required on small forts. Therefore their implements of work should 
be kept ready with them. Where there is work (suited to them) they 
should go and work ; when there is no work they should be asked to 
do work according to requirements. They should not be allowed to 
be idle. In every fort salary, treasury, military provisions, and other 
kinds of articles necessary for forts should be collected and stored 
While remembering well that forts would not at all be useful in the 
absence of this arrangement, the administration of the fort should be 
carried on as detailed above 

CHAPTER IX 

NAVAL POLICY 
Importance of Navy 

Navy IS an independent limb of the state Just as a king’s 
fame for success on land is in proportion to the strength of his cavalry, 
so the mastery of the sea is in the hands of him who possesses the 
navy. Therefore a navy should necessarily be built. 

Its Construction and Strength 

Fast gurabs^ neither very great nor very small should 

be built and should be of middle size. Similarly galabats^ 
should be built. It is not necessary to build tnem very large ones 
«rrnfcTT?) as these are not useful without the help of wind. Even 
if one oi two are made to create dread m the enemy, still whatever 
naval force is created should be fully and well equipped 

>o 

with brave and efficient fighters, guns, short guns, matchlocks, 
ammunition, grenades and other material of naval use. 

Its Organization 

Each of them should be arranged in separate units. Every 
unit should contain five gurabs and fifteen galabats. Over all of them 
there should be one head governor or admiral All should 

>o 


‘ Large deep sea vessels. 

^ Large row boats bnilt like i\mgurab6 bat of smaller dimeaeions. 
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obey him. For the expenses of the navy the revenue of a particular 
territory should be apportioned. Commerce will be ruined if the 
expenses are defrayed out of the income derived from ports, and 
merchants will be troubled. Harbours should be well protected , 
otherwise in cases of need necessary and useful things could not be 
brought from foreign places. If this happens then what remains of 
the prestige of the kingdom ? There would be a loss of customs 
duties and other income. Owing to loot and destruction of the poor 
there would be an increase of unlimited sin. There would be an 
uncontrolled behaviour of naval servants. Therefore if the expenses 
of the navy be paid from the revenues of the state, such unrestrained 
acts would not take place. If it be objected that the state cannot bear 
always such heavy expenses of the navy, then the naval force should 
be maintained in proportion to what it can bear. Trade should be 
increased Trade will cause the growth of the income of customs. 
A large fleet should not be made to depend on it. In this way a fleet 
should be gradually built up, naval forces should check the enemy 
by always moving in the sea, (^) of the sea-fort should be 

regularly given. No complaint of the officer of the sea-fort should be 
allowed to reach the king. By keeping oneself always informed of 
the movements of the sea-foes the territory of the enemy should be 
looted. By keeping watch efforts should be made to secure the places 
of the enemy. 


Policy towards Merchant Ships 

In the sea iarandij ships of kolis ^ and mei chants should be 
protected and allowed to move. Kolis and merchants should not be 
troubled. If any one gives them any trouble it should be warded off. 
If the ships of foreign merchants, besides those of the enemy, not 
possessing permits are coming and going, then they should not be 
allowed to move without inspection. By taking them under control, by 
using conciliation and intimidation, without touching any of their goods 
and by giving them an assurance of safety they should be brought to the 
port. In many ways naval authorities and territorial authorities 
should conciliate them. They should be allowed to take what wood and 
water they want to take. It should be made easy for them to purchase 


^ A sailing vessel of large dimensions. * Fishermen class. 
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tender cocoanuts and other things which they want. Besides this 
they should be allowed freely to sell and to purchase what they desire, 
after taking from them a little by way of customs duty. If there is a 
great merchant he should be treated a little more hospitably according 
to his importance on behalf of the government (Dewan). The 
expenses incurred should be taken from the revenue office as an item 
of expenditure. An effort should be made to see that the foreign 
merchant feels assured in every way and attracted and enters into 
commercial intercourse with the kingdom • if any merchant ships 
coming from the hostile territory are found in the sea they should be 
captured by making great efforts, brought to the ports and without 
causing the goods the least damage eveiythmg should be attached, and 
the officers of the Mahal arKl the naval officers should inform the king 
about the matter and should act according to hts orders. 

Naval Fight 

If the navy and the hostile ships meet each other and begin 
fighting all should strive to join in the fight. The enemy should be 
put on the leeside and be fought against Owing to the force 

of the wind if the enemy does not fall on the leeside and we fall on the 
leeside and our ship is not able to move with the help of the wmd, 
then, whatever may be our strength, without coming into contact with 
the enemy and gradually cutting off our contact from the enemy, our 
fleet should be brought under the protection of a sea-fort. The safety 
of ships and sailors should never be risked Whilst protecting our- 
selves the enemy should be captured. If the enemy by falling on the 
leeside succumbs and is exhausted, still no rash attack should be 
attempted. By surrounding him on all sides he should be fired at from 
shipguns. A treacherous enemy knowing that he is exhausted takes 
perfidiously under a false pretext a promise of safety. Therefore he 
should not be called near. He disables the ships by firing on his 
own qrms (?) or ori that of those which are called near. Therefore 
without putting trust in him, even if he seeks a promise of safety, 
it should be given from a distance, and then his great officers 
should be brought in his own great boats near our own ships. Then 
our men should be made to go on his ships. Otherwise without 
caring for the goods and by breaking the ships under gun-fire dread 
should be created amongst the enemy. 
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The Sheltering of Naval Ships 
If the sheltering of the ships is to be done it should be done a 
week or two before the rising -of storms. That also should never be 
done in the same port or under the protection of any sea-fort or m the 
open sea. If sheltering is done eveiy year at one and the same port, 
the men of the fleet, however often warned, are sure to give a great 
deal of trouble to the same part of the country. This must be avoided 
This should not be allowed to happen. If the sheltering is done in 
the open sea then for the very sake of sheltering the ships have to be 
drawn out on the shore. Consequently the sheltering being on the 
shore, and the enemy being perfidious, he would stealthily and 
secretly cause fire by sudden surprise. This should not be allowed to 
happen. The sheltering should be done only in fortified ports Still 
it is possible that men of the fleet who are many and who are generally 
Muhammadans ana arrogant, would, getting into some discussion, 
get into quarrel and cause injuries amongst themselves. Sometimes 
in secretly fixed places treachery may take place without one’s know- 
ledge This IS not desirable. For these reasons the sheltering of 
the navy should be done every year in a different port which has got 
a fort facing the sea. On account of the fear of the fort the enemy 
would not enter the creek of the sea. Or if the creek is near, the 
sheltering of the fleet should be done inside the creek Then also the 
whole fleet should not be kept in one place. The fleet should be dis- 
tributed in various places. In the night patrolling both by creek and 
by land should be done round about the fleet. The subhedar while 
staying there with his family for two months should look after 
the arrangement of the fleet. He should write to the central govern- 
ment for getting the necessary things and should make arrangements 
for the same. Disorder should not at all be allowed to take place in 
the territory. For ships of the navy are necessary planks, beams, 
masts and such other logs of wood. With royal permission useful 
parts of teak and other trees which are in the forests of the kingdom 
should be cut and collected. Besides this, whatever is necessary 
should be purchased and brought from foreign territories. Wood of 
mango tree, jack tree, and other trees growing in one’s own kingdom 
is useful for binding naval ships but they should not be touched. For 
these trees are not grown in a year or two. People have grown these 
trees by looking after them as after their children and by protecting 
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them. If those trees are cut there will be no limit to their gfrief. If 
one says that one would achieve one’s object by causing grief to 
another, then the temporary advantage resulting to the doer of that 
work is ultimately lost completely. Nay, the king incurs the sin of 
causing trouble to the people. In the absence of these trees there is 
even loss. For these reasons these things should not be allowed to 
happen. Even when a tree is greatly worn out and is of no use, then 
by getting the consent of its owner and by paying him for it, it should 
be cut without displeasing him. Force should not at all be used. 

In this way the body of royal troops, forts and strongholds 
should be maintained with great vigilance. In no way should 
the service of Her Majesty the Queen Mother be neglected. 
Whatever service you do will be duly recognized, and His Majesty 
has given full authority fo you ; and while deserving this well-known 
fame, you should do that which will increase daily the incomparable 
favour which His Majesty has conferred on you. Having succeeded in 
the whole undertaking His Majesty is coming to this province. 
Then in consultation with you all the rules and regulations relating 
to several other important departments which have been found to be 
useful from generation to generation to the prosperous growth of the 
kingdom, which are a means of attaining success in this and in the 
other world and in which there is an all-sided fame, would be laid 
down according to the principles of justice. 



The Khaza^inul Futuh 


OF 

Amir Khusrau 
CHAPTER I 
Preface 

This book, which contains an account of victories, has been given the 
title of 'KAaza'inul Futuh ’ from Heaven. ^ All praises are for the 
Opener, who opened the gates of victories for the religion of 
Mohammad and raised his helpers high with Divine assistance • 
Exalted is His Dignity and Supreme His Kingdom ' And blessings 
on the Prophet of the Sword, who with a sign cut open the moon and 
the breast, and showed with conclusive proofs . ‘ And Allah did 
certainly assist you at Badr. ’ * And peace to his Family and his pious 
Companions, who woke up the sleepers with the tongue and the sword. 
May love for them never cease to cling to our hearts even as victory clings to 
the sword of the pious Sulidn of the world ' After praises of God in all 
sincerity, and of the Prophet in particular, the treasury of praises is 
not deserved by any one except the august Emperor. It will be right 
if I said in his praise, that he is the exalted sun which illuminates the 
moon. And he is the Sultan of the monarchs of the earth, more 
brilliant than the sun and moon when they rise ' The ‘ shadow of 
God ’ over the heads of men ! The protector of all creatures from the 
vicissitudes of time ! The crystal sphere of excellence ! The exalted 
sun ! 'Alauddunya waddln ' The equal of the sun and moon on high ! 
The light of both the worlds in darkness etc., etc. Adorned with 
every exalted virtue, Mohammad Shah, the Sultan ! May God cast his 
shadow over all things so long as the clouds drop dew over the earth from 
on high 

^ Allusions to victories 

® The Quran, chap in, sect. 13 , refers to a famous battle of the Prophet 

“ Persian doxologies are usually very florid and the ‘ Khazd’fnul Futuh ’ is no 
exception. I have omitted a few sentences from this paragraph It does not come 
within the scope of these notes to explain intricate literary allusions, which have no 
historical significance. 
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^ The panegyrist of the ‘Alai Empire, the servant Khusrau, states 
that however high his pen may raise its feet and crawl through all the 
regions of black and white, it is unable to pass the first stage of the 
Emperor’s praise. But as it was written in the Book of Creation that 
the pen, which eulogises the Emperor, should come within ray fingers 
‘ like the shooting -star within the crescent or the sun in its constellation,’ 
Divine kindness, the key to unlimited blessings,—' and for Allah are 
the treasures of Heaven and Barth ’ — opened to me the gates of His 
treasures. Gems such as had never been bestowed on Bakhtari and 
Abu Tamam were showered on my pages ; though every one of them 
was such as Venus could not afford to purchase, yet none was worthy 
of being used in praise of the celestial monarch. Nevertheless, since 
more precious gems were not to be found in the human mind, as amatter 
of necessity I stringed these in order, expecting that the Emperor will 
be an ocean oi mercy, which throws out nothing that falls into it. 

* I believed that my crooked words, like the offerings of an ant 
before Solomon’s throne-* (May it rule for ever over men and jtns 1) 
will be accepted, for every poem I present to the Emperor, though 
It be nothing else but a dried up river, is yet filled with water through 
the stream of his kindness, and, aided by the favourable current, the 
boats of my mind can float through all the regions of land and sea. 
Having been drowned in his favours in the past, I am emboldened to 
proceed further , and having often dived in oceans of poetry and 
brought out heaps of pearls, I also wished to adorn some pages of 
prose for the high festival. And even like fhe eifert of the sun on 
precious stones, the Emperor’s look will turn them into things of value. 
As my pen, like a tirewoman, has generally curled the hair of her 
maidens in verse and has seldom shown them in pages of prose, she 
raises her grateful face to the Emperor. ‘May the august eyes 
disregard my defect.’ *■ 


^ Allusions to authorship 

* Allusions to Prose and verse 

® I e., the throne of Sultan ‘Alauddln. He is referred to under the names of 
past monarchs at various places in the book For the mysterious beings called 
lins see the Qurdn, chap. Ixxii, and for the story of Solomon and the ant, 
chap xxvii, sect. 2 

* ‘ Poetry was Amir Kjjusrau’s mother tongue , prose he wrote with great 
difficulty and efiEort. ’ 
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^ If the stream of my life was given the good news of eternal 
existence, even then I would not offer the thirsty any drink except 
the praises of the Second Alexander,® But as I find that human life 
IS such that in the end we have to wash our hands oflE it, the fountain 
of my words will only enable the reader to moisten his lips. Since 
the achievement of my life-time, from the cradle to the grave, cannot 
be more than this, I did not consider it proper to plunge to the bottom 
of endless oceans but contented myself with a small quantity of the 
water of life. ® The mirror of the Second Alexander* is such that, if 
totally illuminated, its images cannot be contained by the looking 
glass of the sky. How, then, can they appear in the rust eaten mind 
of his servant ? Still somethings, which I have, I will show according 
to the capacity of my imagination and in such a way as I can, — so 
that if critics have any doubts about my talents, such doubts may be 
removed. I hope that when this spotless mirror, in which his virtuous 
existence has been portrayed, comes before the eyes of the Second 
Alexander, he will compare it with the original , if it is well con- 
structed and its images are correct, he will place it among his jselect 
courtiers , but, if from inartistic or crooked execution, there is anything 
in it contrary to the picture of fire, he will signify so, in order that I 
may correct it so far as possible. I hope, however, that he will not 
turn away his face from it, for then my images will vanish as if 
they had never been. Bui I know that a mirror constructed in the reign 
of Alexander can ruver be crooked, ^ In this book, known as the 
Kkazdinul Futuh, I have only narrated one out of a hundred events 
from the conquest of Deogir to the conquest of Arangal. It will 
be seen in this ‘ Chapter of the Iron what Hindu kingdoms have 
disappeared from the face of the earth, and how far the ‘ Word of 
Light ’ has overcome the * darkness of infidelity * , so that the success of 
the Faith may be estimated from the light and the smoke. May the 
kindness of the Merciful bless the Emperor / 

^ Allusions to water, 

* * Alauddin, as Barni tells us, had assumed the title of the “Second 
Alexander* \ it is found in his inscriptions and on his coins.’ 

® Allusions to the mirror, 

* The mirror of the First Alexander was supposed to have been made by 
Aristotle and placed on the top of a tower constructed at Alexandria. 

* Allusions to the word of God, 

* Title of chap. Ivii of the Quran. 
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> I will also narrate some events of the reign of this Caliph, who is 
Mohammad m name, Abu Bakr in truthfulness, and Umar in justice. I 
will show how, like ‘ Usman, he has brought the benevolent words of 
God into the book of realization, how like ‘Ali he has opened the gates 
of knowledge in the City of Islam, Delhi, with the key of his favour. 
Through his munificence, which flows like the Tigres, he has raised 
this Imperial City to the greatness of a new Baghdad. The Abbaside 
standards, which had fallen down owing to great cataclysms, he has in 
his Caliphate again raised upon foundations of justice.* Through the 
exercise of his strong judgment, he has maintained peace in the 
countries of the world. And m all matters he has sought the aid of, 
and held fast to Allah. Strange is his prosperity, for God holds his 
wishes in special regard ' For instance, fire is killed by water the 
moment the two are united, yet if it crosses his mind that the two 
elements should be married, the Diwan-i-Quza will at once perform 
the ceremony*. The powers of nature are so mucn under his orders, 
that though the earth is desolated by the wind and the wind is dusty 
with the earth, yet if he gives the sign, the twain will be united and 
the guardians of the atmosphere will turn the wind into water and mix 
it with the earth. // his mind so desires, it is not impossible that 
opposites should be made to meet ' 


CHAPTER II 

Accession, Reforms and Public Works 

Here begins the ' Khaza'lnul Futuh,' every gem oi which is a lamp lor 
the soul. * When the breeze of Divine favour began to blow over the 
wishes of the youthful monarch, not a hundredth part of whose good 


^ Allusions to the Caliphs of Islhm. The first caliph, Abu Bakr, was reputed 
for his truthfulness , the second, Umar, for his stem justice , the third, U^raan, 
collected the chapters of the Quran , and the fourth. All, was famous for his 
learning and courage 

® The Abbaside Caliphate had been crushed by the Mongol barbarians, 
Baghdad itself had been sacked by Halaku KMn in a d. 1258 and the sole surviving 
scion of the dynasty of Harunur Ra§h!d had fled for refuge to Egypt. 

® Muslim marriages required the presence and the certificate of the Qazi or 
state law-officer. The DiwiXn-t-Quza was the Imperial Department of Justice, 
presided over by the Sadrus SudUr or the Head Qazi of Delhi. 

* Allusions to the spring. 
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fortune has been yet realized (May God always strengthen his 
branches !), many victoiies blossomed on his sword and spear from 
the BihSr^ of Lakhnauti to the Bihar of Malwa. He grew like a tree 
in the territory of Karra by the bank of the Ganges and threw out 
his branches (so wide) that he attained to the dignity of the ‘ Shadow 
of God Wherever m the forest or by the bank of the river, there 
was a mawds,^ whethei in cultivated land or wilderness, he trod it 
underfoot with his army. Then on Saturday, the 19th Rabl‘ul Akhir, 
A.H. 695 he moved towards the garden of Deogir, from which 
direction the spring comes , and striking its branches like a storm, 
cleared them of their leaves and fruits. Ram Deo, a tree of noble 
origin in that garden, had never before been injured by the tempestu- 
ous wind of misfortune, but (the Sultan) in his anger first uprooted 
him and then pkmted him again, so that he once more grew into a 
green tree. Next, loading his elephants with precious stones as the 
rainy season clouds (are laden with water), and placing bags of gold, 
more in quantity than the saman-i-zar ^ that grows on the earth, over 
Bactrian camels and hoises swift as the wind, he arrived in Karra* 
Manikpur on the 28th of Rajab, a.h. 695. Now that black-headed 
bulbul^ the pen, sings by its scratchings on paper of the accession of 
this tall cypress to the throne. From the first day of his accession till 
now, A.H. 709, whichever way he has turned his bridle under the 
shadow of the canopy, the odour of his conquests has been dissemina- 
ted with the winds, hideed all torts opened at hts impetuosity as buds 
* open ' at the blowing ot the breeze ®I hope from Almighty God that 
He will for ever preserve the memory of pious kings on the pages of 
time. And may the excellent virtues of the Emperor be recorded (m 
this book) in such a way as to become famous throughout the world, 
and may the pitch of (my) voice lise high enough to drown the drums 

^ A play on the word ‘ bahar\ which means spring and is written in the same 
way as Bihar 

® I e., became Sultan of Delhi The Sultan was styled the * Shadow of God ’ 
{Ztlullah) 

* A fortified village. The medieval Karra is near the modern Allahabad. 

* A fragrant yellow flower. For an account of * Alauddm’s Deogir expedition,’ 
see Appendix A 

* Najibs. 

^ Allustons to history and books. 
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of Sanjar and Mahmud, though in affairs of government and conquests 
they were great and successful monarchs ! ^ 

Account of the accession of the conquering monarchy the soles of whose 
feet have brought happiness to the throne. ^ As Pi evidence had ordained 
that this Moslem Moses was to seize their powerful swords from all 
infidel Pharoahs and dig out of the earth the immense (jQsrUnt) 
treasures of the rais^ till the calf-worshipping Hindus in their hearts 
began to consider the cow contemptible and the Emperor, with the 
bow of Shu*aib,^ became the shepherd of all his subjects^ therefore 
the deceased Alf Khan ^ was sent to him as Aaron bad been sent to 
Moses. The hopeful message came to his ear * We will* strengthen 
your arm with your brother apd we will give you both an authority.’ 
With the auspicious advice of his brother, the Imperial Moses 
mounted the throne, which was high as the Tur, on Wednesday the 
16th Ramazan, a.h. 695 He gave away quintdrs after qintdrs^ of 
goldw her colour is intensely yellow, giving delight to the beholder ’ 
— to every ignoble person Every time he opened the palm of 
his hand to give away some precious pearls, he showed the ‘ white 
hand ’ of Moses in generosity. Owing to the scattering of emeralds, 
it seemed that the meadows of Manikpur were inlaid with gems 
And as the enemy® preponderated in strength, both the brothers 

^ ‘ Alauddin was appointed governor of Karra-Manikpur (Allahabad) after the 
suppression of Malik Chajiu’s rebellion in the second year of Jalaluddin's reign 
He distinguished himself by ravaging Chanderi, and then without Jalaluddin’s 
permission, he marched to Deogir and plundered it Ral Ram Deo had to pay 
an enormous indemnity but was left in possession of his lands. On returning to 
Karra, ‘Alauddin succeeded m prevailing on the Sultan, who was his uncle and 
father-m-law, to come to see him unattended, and had him murdered dunng the 
interview on the 16th Ramazan, a h 695 (Wednesday, July 17, 1296) Apart 
from the Deogir exploit, these events were not creditable to ‘Alauddin, and Amir 
Khusrau, who was deeply attached to the murdered Sultan, has not attempted to 
justify them For more details see Bami and Feri^sta 

** Allusions to the history of Moses 

® Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses The quotations from the Quran in this 
paragraph refer to Moses‘ conversation with God. 

*Alf Khan or Ulugh Khan was the title of ‘Alauddin’s younger brother, 
Ilmas Beg It was Ilmas Beg’s duplicity that induced Jalaluddin to come to 
‘Alauddin’s camp without his army 

® A weight of forty uqiyats (ounces) of gold. Here used in the general sense 
of ox-loads and bags. 

After Sultan Jalaluddin ’s assassination, his youngest son, Ruknuddin 
Ibrahim, was pUced bn the throne by JalSluddin’s widow, the Malka-i-Jahan 
But ‘Alauddin won over the people and organized his army by a liberal distribu- 
tion of the treasure he had obtained at Deogir , and thb Malka-i-Jahan and 
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raised their hands in prayer : ‘ O our Lord ! Surely we are afraid that 
he may hasten to do evil to us.’ The heavenly voice replied to give 
them strength : ‘ Fear not, surely I am with you.’ At the appointed 
time the Emperor reached the precincts of the City.’ But as the 
ruler of this side, with the pride of Pharoah in his head, waited foi 
him on the bank of the blue Jamna, the inspiration from Heaven came 
again to his heart : ‘ Fear not, surely you will be the uppermost.’ 
So relying on his dragon-spear, he came to the precincts of the 
Imperial Capital. On Monday, 22nd Zil Hijjah, a.h. 695 the 
Emperor’s proclamation, ‘ Obey my command ! ’ was heard from east 
to west. Ajtd then owing to his justice he became the shepherd of the 
people ; the wolf in killing goats became like the wolf of Joseph. 

If I am allowed, I will show the superiority of good government ovei the 
glory of conquests. * Every man gifted with the crown of wisdom, if 
he takes correct judgment for his guide, will aftei a little cogitation 
come to the conclusion that the dignity of the ‘ ruler ’ is superior to 
that of the ‘ conqueror ’. For the term ‘ ruler ’ is rightly applied to 
Almighty God, while the title of ‘ conqueror ’ cannot be legitimately 
used for any but kings of the earth. Philosophers have said that the 
conquest of the world is with the object of retaining it , the man, who 
conquers but cannot retain, is in fact himself conquered. And it is 
inevitable that when he seizes the world, the world should seize him 
also. This, too, is clear as day to all men that the conquering and 
keeping of the world is a quality of the sword of the sun ; for 
from east to west the sun brings the earth under the rays of his sword 
and keeps it. But the mere conqueror is like a flash of lightning , 
for an instant he seizes the whole world and then immediately 
disappears. The conqueror of this age (May God strengthen his 
hand over the Capital and the provinces •) so highly excels in the 
qualities of the ‘ ruler ’ as well as the ‘ conqueror ’, that neither the 
pen nor the tongue can describe his powers. As a matter of necessity, 
therefore, I will speak of his virtues in such manner as my 
capacities allow , and according to the premises stated above, a 

Kuknuddin fled away to Multan as soon as 'Alauddln’s army crossed the Jamna 
and encamped at SIrl. 

» The City {Shahr) m the language of those days always meant Delhi Other 
cities were called by their names. A certain sanctity was attached to the capital 
of the country, and it was referred to with respect. 

® Allusions to the dignities of states. 
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description of his administrative measures will precede the account 
of his conquests in the arrangement of this book ; so that every item 
may find a proper place without disturbing the continuity of the 
narrative. The sock is for the foot and the hat is for the head ; the many 
who has brains in his heady does not wear hts sock over it.^ 

Account of the administrative measures that have been promulgated in 
the reign of the Emperor y who u extremely devoted to this art\ — ^ The 
fortunate star of all mankind arose on the day when it was made 
evident to the Emperor’s enlightened mind * ‘ And against 

these we have given you a clear authority.’^ For when I 
raise up my eyes, I see that this exalted Dawn^ has a gieater love and 
affection for the sons of Adam than the sun has for the moon and the 
stars of the sky or the moon for the particles of the earth. In the 
first place, throughout the Empire, from east to west and from north to 
south, he has often remitted the tribute from the ra'iyat. Secondly, 
he has seized from the Hindu rats with the blows of his sword, just as 
the sun absorbs water from the earth, ti ensures which they had 
been collecting since the time of Mahraj and Bikarmajit, star by star. 
The public treasury is so full that it can be neither described by 
the pen of Mercury nor weighed in the balance of Venus. He 
gives away treasures by the balance of Virgo, so that people, who only 
possessed copper, are drowned under tankas^ of gold and silver like 
the Pisces. On the day of the Emperor's munihcencey the Balaiue in the 
sky is lighter than the balances on the earth, 

^ In spite of his dazzling conquests, it was as an administrator that ‘Alauddin 
excelled Amir Khusrau^s florid rhetoric simply comes to this it is much better 
giving good government to youi own subjects than to conquei foreign lands, 
which you may or may not be able to retain ‘ One can do anything with 
bayonets except sit upon them ' It is to be regretted that m spile of his sensible 
views, the author should have given us such a scanty account of ‘Alauddin’s 
administrative and economic measures 

2 Allusions to stars 

* The QurdUy chap iv, sect. 12. The full extract will make the meaning 
clearer 

‘ If they (the non-Muslims) withdraw from you and do not fight you and 
offer you peace, then Allah has not given you a way against them ... If they 
do not withdraw from you and (do not) offer you peace and restrain their hands, 
then seize them and kill them wherever you find them , and against these we have 
given you a clear authority ’ 

♦ I.e. the Sultan. 

® Tanka, the ancestor of the modern rupee, was the silver and gold com of the 
Empire of Delhi. The copper com was called ft lot, 

13 
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Account of the distribution of treasures of gold by elephant-loads and a 
tnfle more ^Before this time when Mahmud, the giver of gold, gave 
away an elephant-load of gold, his great liberality became tamous 
through the world. But the Emperor distributes gold in a measure 
which nothing can excel. He has ordered large elephants to be 
weighed in boats, and the gold*bricks used in weighing them have been 
given away to the poor. What monarch can rival the prince in whose 
city treasures^ weighed out by elephaiits^ are given away. 

Account of the dutribution of horses swift as the windy when every gift 
consisted of more than a hundred horses. — ^If I were to describe his 
gifts of horses, the stable of my praises would be unable to include 
them. Kings are munificent , and the Emperor every day gives away 
fortunes to the necessitous. It is seldom that he makes a smaller gift 
than of a hundred or fifty (horses) ; but if he gives one horse only, it is 
such that another lik ^ it cannot be found. With the blows of his sword 
he has seized the stables of all the rats Some of these horses 
he gives to the horse-breakers, so that with the strokes of their whips 
they may make the horses run as swift as deer. Others are given to 
the paiks (footmen) so that they may ride on them with the help 
of their sharp stiriups. The grooms {mufridan-i-rakab) are also given 
horses. In former days the calves of the runners had grown thin from 
running on foot, but now their feet seldom leave the stirrup. Some 
horses are given to the amirsy who formerly owned unbroken colts but 
now ride horses swift as the wind. As this cloud^ rains horses, there is 
no doubt that the lose, which was formerly a foot-man, will nozv come out 
of the ground on horseback. 

Account of his making the means of happiness abundant for everyone, so 
that no one may be restrained in his enjoyment during the reign — ^ Next, 
m order to increase the means of livelihood for the general public, he 
reduced the tax on shop-keepers, who had been selling their wares dear. 
An honest officer {rais) was installed over them to converse with 
sharp-tongued sellers through the whip of justice and to give the 

^ Allusions to gold and balances of gold, 

* Allusions to horses, swift as the wind ^ 1 e the Emperor 

♦ Allusions to government {riydsat) and shop-keepers The shop-keepers were 
controlled by the DXwdn-i-Riyasat or Ministry of Markets For the working of the 
Dlwdn-i-Riydsat under the harsh but efficient Yaqub Nazir, see Barm, pages 
315-17, (Persian text published by the Bengal Asiatic Society and edited by Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan.) 
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capacity of talking to the dumb (purchasers). Clever inspector 
{mutafahhis) made full inquiries into the weight of the stones^. Every 
dishonest (seller), who used his own black heart for his ‘ stone*, had all 
hardness knocked out of him. Severity and rigour reached such a 
pitch that all ‘ stones’ (weights) were made of iron and their correct 
weight written upon them ; so that if any one gave less than 
the correct measure, the iron turned into a chain round his neck If 
he was impudent still, the chain became a sword and the extreme 
punishment was meted out to him. When the shopkeepers saw this 
severity, they diC not meddle with the iron-weights ; in fact, they con- 
sidered them to be castles of iron round their hearts and regarded the 
inscriptions on the weights as amulets for the protection of their souls. 
You might say that the inscriptions were really not on iron but on 
hearts of iron. For on hearts si/ch as these the Emperor^ s just regula- 
tions came as easily as insc. iptions on wax and remained as permanently as 
inscriptions on iron. 

Description of the justice 7netedout in this reign^ that the dragon has 
become submissive before the ant ^ If I attempt to describe the justice 
of the Imperial Court, that two-horned deer, the pen, will have to put a 
chain round the neck of the lion of meaning.^ Wonderful, indeed, is 
his justice, when fiom fear of his punishment mad elephants kneel 
down before panting ants, and tigers repent of their morning draught 
of animal blood under his arched sword ^ His justice has broken the 
necks and claws of lions and overthrown the power of dog-faced 
tyrants.^ The head of the pig-eating oppressors hangs low, and the 
blood of goat-stealing criminals has been shed on the ground like the 
blood of goats. 

Reform of the affairs of nobles and commons — Prohibition of adultery 
and drink. ^ Though the giving of water (to the thirsty) is one of the 
most notable virtues of the pious Emperor, yet he has removed wine 
and all its accompaniments from vicious assemblies ; for wine, the 

’ I e weights used by shop-keepers 

Allusions to the tradiHons of justice and equity, 

3 I e, the Emperor’s justice surpasses description 

* Referring to the and muqaddams whose power 'Alauddin 

had overthrown They had started as village headmen but aspired to transform 
themselves into landlords and claimed the ownership of their villages Alauddm’s 
reforms deprived them of their perquisites and reduced them to the position 
of tenants. 

* Allusions to virtue and vice 
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daughter of grape and the sister of sugar, is the mother of all wicked- 
ness. And wine, on her part, has washed herself with salt and sworn 
that she will henceforth remain in the form of vinegar, freeing herself 
from all evils out of regard for the claims of ‘ salt.’ ^ Moreover, all 
prostitutes, who with their locks under their ears, had broken their 
chains and stretched their feet, have now been lawfully married. 
From the ribbon, that tied their hair, they have now turned to the 
‘ ribbon ’ that ties them in marriage. Those whose skirts had 
obtained a bad reputation, because they earned their living by 
prostitution, have now been so reformed that they sit in their houses, 
patching up their skirts with the greatest repentance and rubbing 
their hands together ^ All the roots of sin and crime have been 
cut off. 

Peace and order during the Emperor's reign, when no one dare pick up 
a fallen jewel from the -street ^Out of regaid for all his subjects, this 
maintainer of peace has so worked with his sharp sword, that from 
the banks of the river Sind (Indus) to the Seacoast no one has heaid 
the name of robber, thief or pickpocket. Night-prowlers, who 
formerly used to set villages on fire, now attend to travellers with 
a lighted lamp. In whatever part of the country a traveller might 
lose a piece of rope, either the rope is produced or compensation 
given. Cutpurses, pickpockets and those who dig open graves * had 
been busy in their profession from ancient times. Bu^ now the 
sword of punishment has cut off their hands and feet. And if some 
of them are still sound in body, their hands and feet have become so 
useless, that you would think they were bom without them. 

Massacre of bloodsucking magicians, when blood bubbled out of the 
neck of those whose lips had worked mischief ® Blood-sucking magicians 
— who by the use of (magical) words sharpened their unwise teeth 
on the flesh of other people’s children and caused a stream of blood 
to flow, which pleased them greatly — were buried in the earth up 

^ Wme and sugar may be both produced from the same grapes, and the addi- 
tion of salt turns wme into vinegar. 

® The regulations for the prohibition of intoxicants are mentioned by Barni, 
but he says nothing about the compulsory marriages of prostitutes It is likely 
that brothels were closed along with taverns and gambling dens 

® Allusions to peace and order. 

♦ Apparently, in order to steal the winding-sheet. 

* Allusions to man-eating magicians 
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to their necks while people threw stones at them. Thus punishment 
for the blood they had drunk was meted out on their heads. All 
men have to suffer the agonies of deaths but those who drink this wine 
(t.e.j human blood) are thus destroyed,'^ 

Massacre of the ‘ fraternity of incest ’ {ashilb-i-ibahat)^ when punish- 
ment for their deeds was meted out to them. ^ Next the pious supporter 
of the sJmrVai ordered all members of the ‘ fraternity of incest ’ to be 
brought before him. Truthful inquisitors were appointed to catch 
everyone of them and make thorough inquiries into their assemblies. 
It was discovered that among these shameless wretches, mothers had 
cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mother's sisters) with 
their nephews , that the father had taken his daughter for his bride 
and there had been connectton between brothers and sisters. Over 
the head of all of them, men as well as women, the saw of punishment 

was drawn The saw with its heart of iron laughed loudly over 

their heads in tears of blood. Those, who by a ‘ secret stroke ’ 
(Zarb-i-pinhavi) had become one, were now openly sawed into two, 
and the soul that had sought union {wasl) with another soul^ was now 
compelled to leave its own body ^ 

Account of the cheapness of corn, when a single * dang^ ' turned the 
scale. ^ As this cloud of generosity is extremely anxious for the 


^ The punishraent of magicians, stoned after being half buried, has not been 
described by Barnl, but it is only too probable considenng the universal belief m 
magic and the atrocious punishments inflicted on those who were supposed to 
dabble in anything dark and mysterious ‘ No one m ‘ Alauddm*s days,’ Barni 
tells us, * had the courage to profess a knowledge of alchemy or magic from fear 
of the Emperor.’ 

® Allusions to incest and punishment 

3 This is confirmed by Barni ‘In those years,’ he says, ‘people who com- 
mitted incest and libertines appeared m the City By the Sultan’s orders they 
were found out after a careful and diligent search and were put to death with 
tortures. The saw of punishment was drawn over their heads and they were cut 
into two. After this punishment the name of incest did not come to anyone’s 
lips in the City.’ By the ‘ fraternity of incest ’ is meant the Carmathians, 
Ismailes and other Shia ‘ heretics ’ of the sect of Seven Imams, whom the 
‘orthodox’ Sunms accused of permitting marnages within prohibited degrees 
and of practising incest in their secret assemblies The, charge, whether right 
or wrong, was generally believed The Carmathians had captured Multan a 
century before Mahmud of Qhazni and made their existence felt again and again 
in the succeeding centuries 

* The fourth part of a mtsqdl , a trifling weight 

* Allusions to seasons, com and lU rates 
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public welfare and the comfort and prosperity of nobles and commons, 
he has kept low the price of grain, from which villagers and citizens 
derive an equal advantage, during periods when not a drop of rain 
has fallen from the painted clouds. Whenever the white clouds have 
had no water left and destruction has stared people in the face, he 
has cheapened the price of gram for every section of the public by 
generously opening the royal stores,^ The clouds, consequently, 
have felt ashamed at their own niggardliness and in envy of his 
bountiful hands have dissolved into ram. To spur them on to this 
act, the lightning has often laughed loudly over the heads of water- 
laden clouds and then fallen on the ground ^ For the lightning 
knows well that the clouds sometimes ram and sometimes do not, and 
when they ram, they rain water only. How can they be compared 
to our beneficent Emperor, who always rams and always rams gold ? 

Regulations of the '‘Place of Justice" {Dtlrul ' Adi) the generous 
gate of which has been opened for the public, ^ Next he constructed the 
‘ Place of Justice ' more open than the forehead of honest business- 
men and bi ought to it all things that the people require. He ordered 
that all packages of cloth brought from the provinces were to be 
opened here and nowhere else , and once opened, they were not to be 
tied up again.® And if anyone opened his packages elsewhere^ the joints of 
his body were to be ‘ opened " with the sword As to the commodities of the 
‘ Place of Justice ’ and the cloth which is required by rich and poor, there 
are all varieties of cloth from kirpas to harir which hide the body , 
from behari to gul-ubaqli, which are used both in summer and winter ; 
from shi'r to gallm, which differ greatly in their fibres , from juz to 
khuz, which are similar in their structure , and from Deogiri to 

^ ‘Alauddin used to take royal dues from the peasants of the Doab in kind 
The corn was stored in the royal granaries and brought to the market in 
times of famine and sold at the tariff rates * The economic and administrative 
regulations of Sultan ‘Alauddin are described by Barn! in detail. 

® Out of respect for the Emperor, apparently. 

® Barni calls it the Serd-t 'Adi It was constructed on the plain before the 
Badaun Gate, and placed under the supervision of the Rdis-i-ParwUna 
(Supervisor of the Cloth Market ) Barni gives the tariff and the detailed regula- 
tions of the cloth market 

^ Allusions to opening and closing, 

* The prices in the Serd-t 'Adi, owing to the subsidy granted by ‘ Alauddin 
to the Multam merchants, were lower than m other towns Cloth once brought to 
It was not allowed to be taken out again , nor could cloth be sold anywhere else 
m Delhi except the Serd-i 'Adi, 
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Mahadeonagn, which are an allurement both for the body and the 
mind.^ ^ As to fruits and other necessities of the table, if I weie to 
describe in detail all the fine fruits that grow out of the ground, the 
narrative would become too long and I would be kept back from my 
real purpose , but the Emperor has provided m the ‘ Place of Justice ’ 
fruits and all other things that nobles and commons require for their 
meals, so that in the midst of the noise and tumult everyone may be 
able to select carefully the best and most suitable articles.® You 
profess to give ^ lust (judgment). Can you find (a judgment) just 
enough to the Emperor’s genet osity ? 

Account of the sacred buildings, which the Emperor has constructed for 
the pleasure of God. ^Because there is a secret understanding between 
God and the Emperor concerning sacred and public works, he has 
constructed such sacred buildings as strike the sky with wonder. 
With a pure motive he began his series of buildings with the Royal 
Juma Masjid {Masjid-i J&ma-i Hazru.t)E He oidered a fourth court 
{maqsUra), with lofty pillars to be added to the pre-existing three 
courts , It was to be so high that the fourth heaven may call it a 
second Mecca In a day stones like the sun were brought from tne 
sky, and the (structure of) stones rose from the earth to the moon. 
Verses from the Quran were engraved on stone as if it was wax , on 
one side the inscription ascended so high that you would think the 
word of God was going up to heaven , on the other side it came down 
in such a way as to symbolize the descent of the Quran to earth. 
Thiough the elevation of this inscription a conversation, which will 

^ The phrases added after the names of the cloths are a play upon the names 
of the cloths, which it would not be worth while explaining m English. 

2 Allusions to fruits ^ ripe and sweet, 

^ Barni does not speak of fruits bein^ sold m the Serd-i ‘ Adl^ but it is quite 
possible that a part of the market was allotted to fruit shops. ‘ Alauddin was very 
particular about the maintenance of order m the markets and no disturbance was 
permitted 

* Allusions to building 

* The Qutub Mosque, of which the Qutub Mmar is a part, is known by various 
names ‘ In histones Sir Syed Ahmad Khan says in the famous Asdrus Sanddid, 

‘ I have always seen this mosque referred to as the ‘ Mas]id i-Adana*i-Delhi * or the 
* Maspd-i Jama-i Delhi ’ but never as the * Mas] id - 1 Quwwatul Islam \ It is not 
known when the name of ‘ Quwwatul Islam ’ was given to it but it might have 
obtained this name when the temple was conquered and the mosque was built. 
Such mosques are seldom known to the public by their real names but only by 
thejgeneral designation of Jama-i Masjid. 
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never end, has been started between heaven and earth. After this 
wide and high edifice had been finished from top to bottom, other 
mosques were built in the City, so strong that when the nine roofs of 
the thousand-eyed sky fall down in the universe-quake of resurrection, 
not an arch of these mosques will be injured. Next the columns of 
the old mosques, whose walls were kneeling and bowing in prayer 
and whose roofs were about to fall, were made to stand up so that 
they once more became the * pillars of faith ’ and prayers were said in 
them. The four walls of (the mosques) were strengthened and so 
brilliantly plastered inside and outside that their light otddid the colour 
of the azure sky. 

Of the extension of the Jami and the subsequent construction of the 
Mlnar. ^ When by the grace of God^ the decayed mosques had been 

^ Allusions to the mosque and the Mlndr 

® The followic^ extracts fropi the Asltrus Sanadld of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
will enable the reader to attach a meaning to Khusraii’s florid narrative 

* The Incomplete Mlndr —The Emperor *Alauddin was very desirous of fame 
Consequently when he ordered the extension of the (Qutubj Mosque in a h 711 
(a.d 1311), he also commanded a ne\^ Mlndr (tower) to be built m the 
courtyard of the mosque, twice the size of the old (Qiitub) Minar The new Minar 
had a circumference of one hundred yards and its foundations were laid in the 
Muslim fashion — i e , with a platform and the first door opening on the western 
side. It was proposed to binld the new minar 200 yaids high But though the 
Emperor had laid its foundations firmly, his own life was less secure , even the first 
storey had not been finished when he died and the wonderful structure was left 
incomplete Some parts of the incomplete minar have fallen down , only a mass 
of stones and f lime is left 

‘ The Large Gate near the Qutub Mlndr —When Sultan ‘Alauddin became 
Emperor and developed an ambition for public works, he built an enormous gate 
for this mosque near the Qutub Minar in a.h 710 (a d 1311) This gate is almost 
wholly of red sand stone, although here and there marble has been used On the 
four bides of the large gate he constructed four smaller gates, and on the western, 
southern, and eastern gates he has put inscriptions with his name on them 
But many of the inscribed stones have fallen down and rain has eaten into many 
letters The roof of the gate consists of a heavy dome Everywhere there is fine 
inlaid and mosaic work, and * traditions ^ and verses from the Quian have been 
inscribed 

‘ The Court of (the Qutub Mosque) —After the gate was finished, the Emperor 
ordered a fourth court [darja) to be added to the mosque The court m the centre 
had been constructed by Sultan Mu‘izzuddin, and the two courts on either side of 
It by Sultan Shamsuddin. ‘ Alauddin *s court was 115 yards long, counting thiee 
feet to the yard , the foundations of nine doors had been laid and the central door 
was sixteen yards In ah 711 (a.d. 1311) the court was being built , but 
unfortunately the Emperor died in a h 715 (a D. 1315) and the mosque was left 
incomplete If the edifice had been completed, the whole mosque would have 
measured 241 yards in length from east to west, and 132 yards in breadth from 
north to south. On the northern side the Emperor began the construction of a 
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so firmly repaired, that like the sacred Ka‘bah they became safe from 
destruction, the Bmperor*s noble ambition prompted him to build a 
peer to the high Minar-i-Jami, a structure unrivalled throughout the 
world. The dome of sky was to be bestowed on the (new) Minar, for 
it could not rise higher than that. First, he ordered the courtyard of 
the mosque to be extended as much as possible, so that the ‘fraternity 
of Islam which is fortunately too large for the whole world, may yet 
be contained in this world within a world. Next, in order to make the 
Minar strong, and to carry it so high that the dome of the old Mlndr 
might look like an arch of the new, he ordered its circumference to be 
twice that of the old Minar On a sign from the Emperor, the planets, 
who are the shopkeepers of the sky, began to move their chariots. 
Mercury became busy m buying iron and stone and the moon began to 
drive the Taurus. Yes, when the ‘ House of God ’ is being built, the 
stars have to cairy stores on their heads ^ And if they refuse to stir 
from their places, the Minar itseli will rise up to them and strike their 
heads ivith stones. People were sent to seaich for stones on all sides. 
Rome struck the hills with their claws, and as they were anxious to 
find stones, they tore up the hill-side to pieces like lovers ^ Others 
were keener than steel in overturning infidel buildings. They 
sharpened their iron instruments, went to wage a holy wat against the 
castles of the (old) i-ais^ and fought a ferocious battle against the 
stones with then muscles of steel. Wheiever an idol temple had 
kneeled down in prayer, the ‘ arguments ’ of the strong tongued spade 
lemoved the foundations of infidelity from its heart, nil finally the 
temple placed its head in thanksgiving on the ground.^ The stone 
slabs bore ancient inscriptions made by the ‘ Preceptor of Angels ’ ^ ; 
but as the pen of Destiny had ordained that all these stones would have 
the good news — ‘ Indeed he builds the mosques of Allah ’ — written 


door, but that, too, was left unfinished There was fine mosaic work on all 
these incomplete buildings, and texts and “ traditions had been inscribed It is 
not known who removed these (inscribed) stones but it is clear that they have 
been removed. Nothing is now left except (plain) stones and lime \ 

^ In allusion to Farhad, the lover of Shlrin. who perforated a huge mountain 
to please his mistress. 

® Only the ruined palaces of the old rais or temples that had ceased to be 
places of worship and had fallen down, were touched A temple used as a place 
of worship was inviolable by the Impenal Law. 

® I e., Satan A farsang, roughly speaking, is a distance of three to three and 
a half miles. 

14 
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upon them, they thrust the point of their pickaxes into the hard hearts 
(of the buildings) and threw (the stones) to the ground. Then the 
iron of the shovels, having turned into a magnet m contrariety to its 
nature, drew the stones to itself, and labourers with bodies of steel 
brought these stones from temples a hundred farsangs away. The 
stony back of the mosque had a large mass of stones put upon it , 
stones, such as the sky could not have drawn to itself, were taken to the 
sky , and rocks, such as the mountains could not hold on their backs, 
were brought upon the backs ot the animals. 

The stone-cutters of Hind, who excel Farhad in their art, took out 
their hatchets and smoothed the stones so artistically, that if 
imagination had put its feet upon them, it would have certainly 
slipped The masons of Delhi, who consider Ni‘man Manzar a novice 
in the art of building, used then piofessional skill and joined stone to 
stone so that there was no danger of any secret crevice or cavity 
remaining between them. The doors and walls of the mosque, which 
formerly performed their iayamniuni^ with the dust, have now been 
raised so high that they perform their ablutions with water from the 
clouds. This has happened in the year a.h. 711 To cairy it highei , 
human life must be based on a foundation firmei than that of the 
Mina} , only then could the towei, which has risen out of the earth, be 
carried to the sky. And though I wish to see it finish, my life will 
have to be long before I am able to witness its completion and send 
my blessings to its pious founder. Besides my sight cannot reach its 
end , I am one of those who come and sec and depart. 

Construction of the strong fort of the City, tn which a second zvall of 
Alexander‘S appeared on the face of the globe — ^The fort of Delhi, the 
deputy of the sacred Ka’ba, had fallen down. Owing to the ravages 
of time, it was in a condition of dilapidation worse than that which 
has overtaken taverns^ in the reign of the august Emperoi, Like a 
man dead drunk, it had fallen down in place and out of place, 
quite unable to keep its stones together. Sometime it placed its head 

' The Muslim practice is to perform ablutions (wazu) with water before 
prayer, but when water is not available, sand or dry earth can be used, and the 
ablution is then known as the tayamum 

* Referring to the famous wall which Sikandar Zulqarnain (probably Darius 1 
of Persia) constructed to keep off Gog and Magog (The Quran, Chap, xvin, sect. 2.) 

^ Allusions to the buildings of the fort 

* ‘Alauddin had ordered all taverns and gambling dens of Delhi to be closed 
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on the ground before the common people of;the public highway ; on 
other occasions, it had bowed down in salutation to the worthless ditch* 
Its towers had once been so high that a man’s hat fell down if 
he attempted to look at them ; but now, from continued ill-treatment, 
they lay down to sleep on the earth. When the ‘ Alai era of public 
woiks arrived (May it last for ever !), the Emperor ordered stones 
and bricks ot gold to be taken out of the flourishing exchequer and 
spent in defraying the expenses of the fort.^ Skilful masons applied 
themselves to the work and a 7icw fort was quickly built in place of the 
old. The new fort with its strong forearm and seven towers shakes 
hands with the coloured Pleiades, squeezes the powerful Mars under 
Its arm-pit, and uses the high sky as a sort of waistband It is 
a necessary condition that blood be given to a new building ; conse- 
quently, many thousand goat-bearded Mtifrfials have been sacrificed for 
the purpose. When the edifice — many congratulations to its founder — 
was completed, the Guardian ot the Universe took it under His protec- 
tion. How will any irouble or insurrection hnd its way to the place of 
which God is the guardian ^ 

Construction of other forts ^ which ^ owing to the Emperor's favour, now 
raise their heads to the sky . — ^ When the masons of the Imperial 
capital had been recompensed tor the buildings in the City, the 
Emperor ordered that wherever in any part of the Empiie there was a 
lort, which had been affected by the moist winds of the rainy season, 
or was about to doze or go to sleep, or had opened wide its ciacks 
and cast away its teeth (from old age), or grew yellow flowers in 


^ 'The ^Alal Delhi , or ' Aldt Fort or Koshak-tSirt — This fort was built by 
Sultan ‘Alauddin Khilii When in a ir 703 (a d 1303) the Emperor marched 
against Chitor in person and at the same time sent a large force against Warangal 
in Telingana, Targhi and the Mughals came and laid siege to Delhi, expecting to 
find it empty But after many battles the Emperor was victoiious. Afterwards 
he built this fort A village, called Sri, existed here at that time , consequently, 
the fort was also known as the fort of Shi. In Sher Shah’s time it was called the 
* Koshak iSiri’ The fort, as built by ‘Alauddin, was circular, with strongly built 
walls of stone, brick and lime, and had seven gates Before the fort was comple- 
ted, another battle with the Mughals took place, and eight thousand Mugial heads 
were used m place of stones in building the walls of the fort Though the fort has 
quite crumbled down, yet some traces of, it are found on the left hand side 
when going to the Qutub Mmar In A. H . 96 gher SJiah pulled down the fort of 
Siri and built a new city near'Old Delhi (ue , Indarpat) A village, named Sheh- 
abad, exists at the place now ’ {Asarus Sanddld). 

* Allusions to buildings. 
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the rainy season, or was laughing through its walls or falling on its 
neck, or had the snakes of Zuhhak^ living in its ears (corners), or bred 
rats in its arms (wings), it was to be repaired ; so that instead of crevices 
frequented by scorpions and snakes, its towers rose stronger than the 
constellation of Scorpio, and as high as the Saggttanus and the Pleiades. 

01 the new buildings in the country, villages dnd cities, which fill the 
whole Empire with ‘tasbih' {praises of God) and ‘ a?an ’ {call to prayer) 

* All mosques which lay in ruins — the vaults of some had fallen to the 
ground, the walls of others had crumbled down after having been 
repeatedly patched and repaired, the (interior of) some was compelled 
by the wind to perforin an ablution {tayammum) with dust every day, 
the pillars of others had daily bathed in the rain and then laid 
themselves down — were built anew by a profuse scattering of silver. 
Prayers were said regularly in all, with blessings on their pious founder. 

Account of the Royal Tank {Hauz-i-Sultam), which holds the water of 
immortality in solution. ® The Royal Tank, known as the ‘ Shamsi 
Tank will (now) shine like the sun till the dawn of resurrection. 
But (formerly) the sun every day made it a mirror for seeing its own 
face, and it reflected back the light of the sun. But as the latter 
shone hotly upon it, it slowly sank down out of respect for the sun. ‘ If 
your water should go down,’ the sun asked in its rage, ‘ who is it then 
that will bring you flowing water ? ’ And the tank dried up from 
fear. This year the revolving sky flared up all of a sudden, and the 
water of the tank evaporated so thoroughly that its bottom cracked 
and broke into pieces. In his contempt for the ‘ king of the planets,’ 
the ‘ Emperor of the world ’ * ordered the sand and mud to be 
removed from the bottom of the tank. And as the sun from on high 
had been drying up its water, a dome, such as put that luminary into 
falling fits, was built over it. Then rain came on, and the ‘ eyes ’ of 
the clear-hearted tank, which had dried up at the sun, were again 
filled with water. Strange the sympathy of the tank, that it should 
weep (at the helplessness) of the sun ! But such is the custom oi 
noble persons. Immediately sweet water became available m the 

‘ A king of the Peshadian dynasty, proverbial for his cruelty. He had two 
snakes growing out of his shoulders whom he fed on human beings. 

‘ Allusions to buildings again. ’ Allusions to the tank, clear and moist. 

* A play on the name of the Emperor Shamsuddin (Sun of Faith) . 

* I.e. ‘Alauddin. 
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City and a tumult rose up from the City wells. But though it had 
rained once through the kindness of Heaven, the bottom of the tank 
was too dry to become moist with a single draught. All clear water, 
that fell from the cloud, sank into the earth like the treasure of Qarun.^ 

® There can be no doubt that Delhi is a city, which even the Nile and the 
Euphrates cannot provide with suffiaent drinking water. And so the 
people of the City were faced with the same destruction that had 
threatened the followers of Moses. The Emperor — whose sharp 
sword has thrown the Pharoahs of infidelity into the Nile, or, to put it 
differently, whose Nile-like sword has been drowned in the yellow 
blood of Jewish tempered ® tunic- weavers— in this general scarcity 
of water, when even the Jamna had become dry, raised up his ‘ white 
hand ’, like Moses, to pray to God for water. Immediately, in proof 
of the text, — ‘ And we made the clouds to give shade over you ’—the 
shadow (of his handl fell over a little dry eaith The spades and the 
pickaxes in the hands of the excavators became like the staff of 
Moses. Two or three springs appeared on the four sides of the 
embankment (chautra). ‘ So there flowed from it twelve springs ; 
each tribe knew its drinking place.’ In a few days the water reached 
the edge of the embankment , and having met it (the embankment) 
after a long time, the water shook hands with it and hugged it with 
a hearty embrace, just as the sea embraces the land. Kbusrau has 
written these lines in praise of the tank and its dome ■ ' The dome 
in the centre of the tank is like a bubble on the surface of the sea If you 
see the dome and the tank rightly, you will say that the former is like an 
ostrich egg, half in water and half out of it* 


> Cousin of the Prophet Moses He is believed to be constantly sinking, down 
and down, into the earth, along with all his treasures, in punishment of his 
niggardliness and greed 

» Allusions to the story of Moses. ® Because given to hoarding 

♦ ‘ The Ham-t Shamst ‘ This tank was built by Sultan gfiamsuddin some- 
time about A H 627 (a d 1229) in the neighbourhood of Qutub Sahib It is said 
that the tank was constructed of red stone, but now it is quite broken and only a 
lake is left. This lake is 276 pukMa btghas in area What, then, must have 
been the extent of the tank when it was m good repair ? In a h 711 as it had 
been filled up with mud, Sultan ‘Alauddin had it dredged , and exactly in its 
centre he constructed a platform, over which he built a very beautiful dome 
(burji) This dome exists till to-day Firoz gfeah, too, repaired the tank m his 
reign, and cleared the passages by which the water used to come. But now the 
tank has been nearly filled up with earth, and water does not remain in it for more 
than three or four months ’ (AsHrus SanSdld). 
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CHAPTER III 

Campaigns against the Mughals 

^ As the public works which have been, and are being, constructed 
by this pious builder (May he live for ever ’), suipass what the pen 


' Allmtons to territories and forts 

The Muv^jhals or Mongols, who are the heroes of this chapter, require some 
mlrodiiction They were first brought into prominence by Chengu Khan in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The early life of Chengiz was spent in a 
protracted struggle against the surrounding tribes, but he emerged victorious 
through a combination of craft and guile, brutal strength and constructive states- 
manship. His election as * Khan ' of the Mongolian tubes was followed by a 
reorganization of his people as the most efficient fighting machine in the i world, 
oiganized on asystem of universal conscription and blind obedience to orders 
Chengiz first invaded China and then attacked the Khwarazmian Empire with an 
army of 800,000 No power in the Muslim world was able to withstand him 
City after city fell oefore the baibarians, and Sultan Alauddm Mohammed 
Khwarazm Shah died in one of the islands of the Caspian to which he had fled for 
refuge Chengiz retired to his own country from the eastern bank of the Indus, 
but the empire he had founded persisted for three generations, and was a terror 
to all mankind 

Chengiz Khan had four sons Juji (orTushi), the eldest, died in the lift- 
time of his father, but Juji’s son, Batu, conquered Southern Russia, Bulgaiia 
and part of Poland and founded his dynasty there Ogtai, the eldest surviving 
son, succeeded Chengiz as ' Khan,* ‘ Qa-an ’ or ‘ Khaqan * Chaghtai and Tului 
were given domains under the suzerainty of their brother Ogtai was succeeded 
by his son, Kayuk (oi Kapak), but after Kayuk’s short reign, the unity of the 
empire disappeared The quinltai assembly of Mongol pi inces, represenUng 
the majority, elected Mangu, son of Tului, to the ‘ Khakanship * in 1251, but Qaidu 
Khan, supported by the descendants of Chaghtai and Ogtai, established himself 
in Mawaraun Nahr and maintained his independence till his death m 1301. In 
spite of this nft m the lute, the qutrtliat of 1251 launched two important 
expeditions Kublai, brother of Mangu (the ‘ Kubla Khan ’ of Coleridge) was 
sent against China, while his younger brother, Halaku Khan, was despatched 
against the * heretics * (Ismatles) of Persia, Halaku first captured the forts of 
the ‘ heretics ’ and then proceeded to overthrow the Caliph of the orthodox 
Baghdad was captured and sacked in 1258 and Halaku’s descendants, known as 
the* I-l Khan’s,’ while acknowledging the formal superiority ot the * Khakan/ 
continued to govern Persia m practical independence during the thirteenth 
century Meanwhile in the east Mangu was succeeded by Qublai, who completed 
the conquest of the Chinese empire. 

The early successes of the Mongols had been due to the strength of their 
military organization, the genius of their leaders and the hardships, which the 
rank and file were prepared to bear. A generation of civilization sufficed to 
degenerate them. The I-l Khans of Persia became Mussalmans and adopted 
Persian ways. The successors of Qublai were driven pell-mell out of China to 
their barbaric land and its barbaric ways 

Sultan *Alauddin’s contemporanes among the * I-l Khans ’ were— Ghazan 
Khan son of Arghun Khan son of Abaka Khan sou of Halaku Khan, who ruled 
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can describe, out of many Imperial buildings I have contented myself 
with the description of those given above in acknowledgment of my 
own limitations. Now I will move my tongue, which is surrounded 
by wise teeth, and describe some of the victories this world-conquering 
Alexander has achieved through heavenly assistance, the teriitories 
he has conquered and the forts he has reduced Thus I will bj mg 
out of my mind the treasures that lie buried there, and at every victory 
I will scatter {prose) undet the foot of my pen in these pages. 

from A H. fi94 to 703 and Ghazan’s brother, Khuda Bandah Aljaitu Sultan, who 
ruled from a h 703 to 716 While the ruling dynasty had accepted Islam, many 
soldiers and officers adhered to their old faith. But whether Mussalman or infidel, 
the Mongols had not forsaken their old plundering habits and their taste for 
bloodshed, as the career of Timur conclusively shows. 

A detailed account of thfe Mongols will be found in Sir Henry Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols, a monument of careful and painstaking scholar- 

ship Sir Henry has depended mostly on translations and has, therefore, not been 
able to give as graphic an account of the character of the Mongols and their 
social system as some of the early Persian writers. The earliest account of the 
Mongols seems to be the Tabaqat-iNasiri of Minhaius Siraj Jurjani of Delhi 
The author had a first-hand knowledge of the Chengizi Mongols, against whom 
he had fought, and regarded them w’th a bitter hatred Writing at a safe distance 
from the barbarians, Qazi Minhajiis Sira] had no hesitation in abusing the 
‘ Mughal infidels,’ and the thirteenth chaptei (iabagah) of his work, devoted to the 
‘ Rise of the Mongols reads like a thrilling short story The military superiority 
of Chengiz Khan had convinced the learned Qazi that the Day of Judgment was 
near and he quotes chapter and veise to prove this Some chapters (including 
tne thnteenth) of the Tabaqat-iNastri have been printed by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the inestimable Col Raverty devoted twelve years to 
translating it into English The most leliable history of the Mongols is the 
Tarikh-iJahan Gusha of * Alauddm ’ Ata Malik Juwayni,who compiled his work 
m the time of Halaku Khan The first two volumes of Jawayni book, comprising 
an account of the Khwarazmians and Mongols, have been excellently edited for 
the Gibb’s Memorial Senes by Mr Mohammad ibn-i ‘Abdul Wahhab Qazwmi. 
A later work, the Tawarikh of Rashiduddin, who wrote in the time of 
Aljaitu sultan, incorporates much fresh information and continues the history of 
Chengiz Khan’s successors. The first volume of the Jami^ut Tawarikh is said to 
have been printed in Russia , the second volume on the ‘ Successors of Chengiz 
Khan ’ has been edited by Mr Blochet for the Gibb’s Memorial Series Three 
other Persian histones may here be mentioned—the Tarikh of Wassaf, who was 
a contemporary of Rashiduddin, the Tankh-iGuzidah of Hamdullah Mustawfi 
and the Rauzatus Safa of Mohammad ibn-i Khawmd Shah. All these writers 
rely mostly on the Tankh-t-Jahan Gusha and the Jami'ut Tawarikh. 

The word Mongol requires some explanation Early writers generally say 
‘ Maghul,* but in later writers the Waw is dropped The * n ’ of ‘ Mongol ’ is not 
found in Persian writers Still it is convenient to apply the word ‘ Mongol ’ to 
Chengiz Khan and his successors and reserve the word * Mughal ’ for the Indian 
Emperors of the House of Babar, who though belonging to the same race, 
represented a diflferent culture and civilization But where the Persian text says 
* Mughal,* I have kept that word. 
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The first victory of the [Impenal) Army over the gluttons of Kadaf in 
the confines of Jaran ManfUr. ^ This is the account of the victory, 
which the champions of the triumphant army obtained, for the first 
time during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sultan (May God protect 
his standards !) over the soldiers of the accursed Kadar in the land 
of Jaran Manjur. When the subtle Tatar, accompanied by an army 
like an avenging deluge, came as presumptuous as ever from the 
Judi mountains, and crossed the Bias, Jelum and Sutlej,^ the advanc- 
ing wave of the hellites burnt down all the villages {talwarah^) of 
the Khokars, so that the flames illuminated the suburbs of the City, 
and the buildings of Qiisur were demolished. Such a wailing arose 
that the sound of it reached the august Emperor of the world. ^ 
^ The late Ulugh Khan, the arm of the state, was sent with the 
right wing of the ai;my, suppoited by great generals and troops, to 
wage a holy war. He was to go to the infidels to show them his 
strong and closed fist. ® The Khan, whose bow was like that of Arsh,^ 
flew as fast as one of his own aiTows; and making two matches in 
one, he reached the borders of Jaran Manjur, the field of battle. Only 
the distance of a bowshot remained between the two armies. On 
Wednesday, the 22nd Rabi‘ul Akhir, a.h. 697 the great Muslim Khan 
came into contact with the infidels. He ordered the standard-bearers 
to bind the victorious standards to their backs , foi the sake of 
their honour, they turned their faces towards the Sutlej, and without the 
aid of boats, they swam over the river, striking out their hands^ like oai ? 
impelling a boat. ^ The Mughals seemed very brave before the 
victorious army had plunged into the river ; but when the wave of 
Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, they gave way. 
Unable to bear the fire of the sword, they fled desperately ; and 
though in number like ants and locusts, they were trampled under the 
feet of the horsemen like an army of ants. The MugJials wished to 

^ Allusions to war and vutory. 

^ ‘ This is the order observed in the original * {Elliot) 

® ‘ The word ialwarah is a coratnon name for a village in many parts of the 
Upper Punjab. The talaundt of the Khakars is a local word similarly applied ^ 
{Elliot). 

♦ The three preceding sentences have been adapted from Elliot. Qusur also 
means buildings. 

* Allusions to the arm. ® Allusions to weapons 

A famous Persian archer. • ® Or in the alternative, shooting arrows. 

® Allusions to battle and slaughter 
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sink into the ground ; for the sword was so busy on the bank that 
blood flowed like stirtb^b ^ on the river. The champions of the army 
could split a hair of the eyelash without injuring the eye ; and m the 
twinkling of an eye, they had sewn up the stony eyeballs of some 
Mughals as you might sew up the eyes of a hawk, while their arrows 
pierced the iron hearts of others as a key goes into a lock. When a 
breast, like a rusty lock, refuses to open, it should be opened m no other^ way 
than this. In short, twenty thousand ferocious Mughals were sent to 
sleep on the ground tn mourning at their own death by the powerful 
(Imperial) lions. A very large part of Kadar’s army (turnan) was cut 
to pieces with blows of axe and spear. Some Mughals whose bones 
had been ground to powder, were sent off to their journey ^ in that 
condition. Others had become unconscious through fear, but life still 
remained in their bodies ; their heads were cut off, and so they departed 
without their heads Most of the survivors were imprisoned. 
‘ Lay hold on him, then put a chain on him ' ^ The non collar, which 
loves the Mughal necks, enclosed them with the greatest affection and 
squeezed them hard. ‘ 7^hts ts the punishment of the enemies of Islam, ^ 
cried their chains with a loud voice. 

^ When the blood-smeared heads of the Tatars had filled the 
battle-field with thousands and thousands of wine glasses, the jackals 
of the forest collected together and held a feast by the nver-side. 
After slaughtering the execrable carcass-eaters of Qaidu,® who are 


^ A kind of water fowl, the anas casarca , or, in the alternative, * red water ’ 

2 1 e the journey beyond the grave. 

^ The Quran, Chapter Ixix, m allusion to the punishments of the Day of 
Judgment 

^ Allusions to war and festivities 

* Why Qaidu ? 

It IS to be regretted that while Indian historians supply us with sufficient infor- 
mation to enable us to piece together a complete account of the Mongol invasions 
of India in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Persian writers referred to in 
a preceding note, give us the vaguest information on the subject or else igpnore it 
completely. Of course a raid on Indian territory led by a general of secondary 
importance was an insignificant matter for the historian of an empire extending 
from Peking to Moscow. But there was also another reason for their silence. 

Ziauddin Barm throughout speaks of the Mongols coming from Mawaraun 
Nahr. He says that Kutlugh Khwaja, who besieged Delhi in the fourth year of 
Alauddm’® reign, was a son of Quda, king of Mawaraun Nahr, and Targhi, who 
was present in that as well as later campaigns, is first brought into prominence as 
a general of Kutlugh Khwaja. Quda is probably a misreading for Qaidu. We 
have seen that in the gmrtlldt of 1251, the Chaghtai and Ogtai princes refused to 
IS 
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both Turks of the tribe of Qai(vomit) and the eaters of vomit 
the victorious army of the Khalifa (May he reign for ever !) prepared 
to return. The late Ulugh Khan (May God give him pure wine to 
drink !) first held a pleasure-party to commemorate the great victory 
and scattered gold and jewels among his comrades of war and peace 
Then intoxicated with happiness, he spurred his horse to kiss the 
ground before the Imperial Comt. The prisoners, who looked like 
the teeth of mad elephants, were put to death. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor, like Kai-Khusrau.^ had seen the image of this victory in the 
world-compassing mirror of his own mind, and moved his tongue in 
gratitude at the realization of his wishes. ‘ If you are grateful, I 
would 'certainly give to you more.’^ He then gave himself up to 
rejoicings He called the commanders {khans) of the left and right 
wings^ to a gre^^L feast, and bestowed such favours on the citizens 
and the army, that they were freed from all labour (God protect us 
from It !) If you asked water in alms from a beggar^ he would give you 
wine,^ 

acknowledge the * Khakanship ’ of Mangu and set up an independent kingship 
under Qaidu m Mawaraun Nahr and Turkestan This division of Mongol power 
saved the kingdom of Delhi, which could not have withstood a united attack of 
the Mongols. The I-l Khans of Persia naturally paid homage to Mangu and his 
successors, who like them were descendants of Tului, but they were constantly 
at war with the Mameluks of Egypt in Syria, and, more often than not, had the 
worse of it It is the Chaghtai and Ogtai princes of Mawaraun Nahr who are 
responsible for the invasions described in this chapter They were being hard- 
pressed by the ‘ Khakan ^ in the west and by ‘ I-l Khans’ m the east and this 
naturally made them anxious to carve out principalities for themselves elsewhere 
An account of the fortunes of the House of Qaidu will be found m Howorth, 
vol 1 , pp. 173-82. but Persian writers, as a rule, have confined themselves to 
an account of the ‘ Khaqans, and * I-l Khans ’, in whose eyes Qaidu was a rebel 

^ A famous Emperor of Persia and master of the hero, Rustam He had a 
cup or mirror in which he could see all that was happening in the world 

* The Quran, chap xiv, sect. 2 ® i.e. Ulugii Khan and Zafar Khan. 

♦The battle is referred to by Barni and Ferishta, though they do not give 
detailed accounts — 

‘ In the same year, a.h 696 the MugJjal danger arose Some Mugljals cross- 
ed the Sindh (Indus) and came into the country Ulugh Khan and Zafar Klmn 
with the Jalali and ‘Alai amirs and a large army were sent against them. The 
army of Islam gave the accursed foe battle within the boundaries of Jalandar. 
The Muslim banner was victorious. Many Mug]jals were captured and killed 
and their heads were brought to Delhi {Barni) 

‘ In the same year Dawa Khan, the ruler of Mawaraun Nahr, sent some 
hundred thousand Mughals to Hindustan with the object of conquering the 
provinces of Punjab, Multan and Sindh. The Mugials crossed the river Sindh 
and left nothing undone in the way of spoliation, plunder and destruction. When 
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This ts tht account of anothev vicloTy of the Muslim afmy ovet the 
MugJials. * When ‘ All Beg, Tartaq and Targhi came with drawn swords 
from the borders of Turkestan to the river Sind (Indus), and after 
crossing the Jelum like an arrow, turned their faces m this direction, 
Targhi, who had once or twice fled away from the attacks of the 
victors, already saw his bald head on the spears of the champions of 
Islam, like a wine cup placed over a ladle. Although he had an iron 
heart, yet he dare not place it within the reach of the anvil-bi eaking 
warriors of God. But he was at last shot by an arrow, which pene- 
trated his heait and passed to the other side. ‘ Ali Beg and Tartaq, 
who had never been to this country before, mistook the arched swords 
of Musalraans for those of mere preachers. They ventured with 
single heads on their shoulders into a country, where if a man brought 
a thousand heads, he could not take one of them back. They had 
fifty thousand trained and ferocious horsemen , the hills trembled 
at their tread The confounded inhabitants at the foot of the hills 
fled away at the fierce attack of these wretches and rushed to the 
fords of the Ganges But the lightning of Mugial fury penetrated to 
that regions also and smoke arose out of the towns of Hindtistan * 
People fled from their burning houses, and with their heads and feet 
on fire, threw themselves into rivers and torrents At last from these 
desolated tiacts news came to the Imperial Court, The Emperor 
sent his confidential officer, Malik Naik, the A/^ilr Beg-iMaisarah, 
with thiity thousand powerful horsemen, and directed him to 
slaughter without stint and to shoot such an arrow at the accursed 
mark as might create a fearful rent in their work (strategy). Across 

this news was brought to the Emperor, he sent llmas Beg Ulugh Khan and 
Hizhabruddin Zafar Kh an with an enormous army to suppress them The two 
armies met each other within the confines of Lahore , a fearful battle took place 
and the Mug^als were defeated. Some twelve thousand Mughals were put to the 
sword , many of their leading Amirs were captured and put to death with 
tortures. Ulugh Khan sent the heads of the Mughals to Delhi along with their 
wives and children ’ (Fefts^ta). 

Lahore could not have been the seat of battle, which according to Amir 
Khusrau took place by the side of the Sutle]. In the Dawal RWni, Amir IQitisrau 
calls the place ‘ Manjur-i-jaran,’ the name being twisted to suit the rhyme. The 
'Qar MaihhSr’ of Tobagat-tAkbari is apparently a misreading for ‘Jaran 
Manjur.’ 1 am inclined to agree with Bami, or rather his editor, in identifying 
Jaran ManjQr with Jalandhar. 

* Allusions to war and holy war 

® Used in a restricted sense, meaning Oudh and the Doab only 
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a distanca which was longer than the day of the idle, the victorious 
army passed more quickly than the lives of the busy. On Thursday, 
12 Jamadius §ani, a.h. 705 they overtook the doomed enemy. 
Immediately on seeing the dust of the Muslim army, the grovelling 
Mughals became like particles of sand, revolving above and below. 
Hard-lived though they were, their souls fled out of them , nor 
could their iron hearts remain in their places to serve as anchors for 
their souls. Like a swarm of gnats warring against a hurricane, in 
proportion to their attempt to move forward, they were taken further 
back. And the Angel of Death cried out to them ‘ Flight shall 
not do you any good if you fly from death or slaughter.’’ Fiom 
necessity (rather than choice), they made a feeble attack though their 
enthusiasm had declined. But the army of the Second Alexander, 
which you might call an iron wall, was not a thing that would bend. 
It drove away those doers of the deeds of Gog ; and in expectation of 
Divine assistance — ‘ and He has sent an army, which you do not 
see ’ — the sharp sword began to do its work. Soon fire-coloured faces 
fell to the ground. One would think that the Muslim swordsmen 
were throwing balls of fire over running water In this universal 
cutting of heads, ‘Ali Beg and Tartaq, the two ‘ heads ’ of the 
Mughals, saw the sword above them and the time of their fall near. 
Their faces grew dark from the blazing heat of the all-conquering 
sword, and they threw themselves under the shade of the Muslim 
standard. ‘ The rays of the sword have struck us with such a fire/ 
they said, ‘ that we will never be satisfied till we have reached the 
** Shadow of God \ The man laid low with mtstoriunes cannot find 
happiness anywhere except under the ‘ shadow of God \ 

^ The field of battle, strewn with elephant-bodied Mughals, looked 
like a chess-board. Their faces (castles) had been cut into two with 
the sword, and their bodies, pounded with the clubs {gurz), looked 
like bags for holding the chess-men. The dead Mughal lay right and 
left like so many captured pieces. Of the ‘ horses ’ (knights) which 
had filled the squares, some had been knocked down with blows and 
others had been captured. Such knights, as after the manner of 
pawns, refused to go back, were turned into foot-men (pawns), and 

^ The Quran, chap xxxiii, sect. 2. 

* Allustons to chess. The English names of the pieces differ considerably 
from the Peisian. 1 have put the equivalents in brackets 
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since they moved still further, they became iarzin (queens), i.e. they 
were made to place their heads on the ground. ' ‘AH Beg and Tartaq, 
the two kings of the chess-board, were checkmated by their large- 
boned enemy, the Malik Akljur Beg, who wished to send them to the 
Emperor, so that he may either spare their lives or else tast them undet 
the teet of the elephants {bishops). ® When Satan’s puppets, i.e. the 
infidel troops, were brought bound before the Impel lal throne, the two 
adventurers, who had claimed equality (with the Sultan), cast their 
eyeballs like dice on the carpet of submission, and appealed to the 
Emperor’s manliness in order to save their lives Two different 
orders were given concerning these ‘ red and white ones ’ ; a some 
were to be put to death and others imprisoned. The two captured 
pieces,^ who had hitherto remained in suspense, were brought to their 
prison and freed from the danger of death. In the course of time one 
of them died, without any harm having been done to him, and the 
other remained alone The Emperor was so succes\fut in the sport that 
he took their lives in one game after another.^ 

^ I.e the Mughal horseineu were unhorsed and then killed 

* Allusions to the game of nard An account of the game will be found m the 
Atn-tAkbart of Abul Fazl. 

® In allusion to the colour of the Mughals and the pieces m the game of nard, 

* I.e. ‘All Beg and Tartaq. 

* During the eight years, a.h 697 to 705 Dehll was twice besieged, first by 
Kutlugh Khwaia and then by Targhi. Amir Khusrau was not ignorant of these 
events, he refers to Kutlugh Khwaia and Targhi in the Dawal Rant and he 
speaks in the above passage of Targhi's previous expeiience of India But 
respect for ‘Alauddin’s dignity required an omission ot Jie two most important 
Muglial campaigns. 

This campaign is described by most historians. ‘ On one occasion ' says 
Barni, ‘ ‘All Beg and Tartaq were the leaders of the Mughal army They were 
famous men and *Ali Beg was reputed to be a descendant of the accursed Chengiz. 
Skirting the mountains, they reached the territory of Amroha with thirty or forty 
thousand men Sultan ‘Alauddin sent Malik Naik, the A^ur Beg, with the 
Muslim array against them. The two forces came to battle within the confines of 
Amroha and God gave victory to the army of Islam ‘AH Beg and Tartaq were 
both captured alive. The larger part of the Muglial army was put to the sword, 
scattered and dispersed. The slam Mugials were piled up on the field of battle 
like stacks of corn. Ropes wore fastened round the necks of ‘All Beg and Tartaq 
and they were brought before the Sutlan with many other Mugjial pnsoners. 
Twenty thousand horses belonging to the Mughais were brought before the Court. 
A mag^ficent darbar was prepared at the Cfcautra-i Subbani. The Sultan sat in 
public audience and the army stood in a double row from the royal seat to 
Indarpat. Owing to the enormous multitude, the price of a cup of water rose to 
twenty jUcils or half-a-ianka. Through such a crowd, ‘ AH Beg and Tartaq, 
together with other Mugljals and their baggage, were taken to the throne. 
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Accmmi of another victory and the slaughter of the MugJial tuman^^ 
who had raised an uproar under the dog, KapaK\ ^ When the fierce^ 
infidel army (God destroy it!) came proudly like autumn into the 
garden of Hindustan, the southernmost of the’ fertile countries, 
towards the end of Diy,^ dust arose from the borders of the land of 
Sind and the inhabitants threw away their property and dispersed like 
autumnal leaves. But the storm of destruction, being unable to raise 
any dust in the regions of Kohram and Samana, turned towards the 
wilderness of Nagore, and overpowered the inhabitants of that region. 
When the stench of these doomed carcass-eaters led by a hound 
increased, the sweet Nagori rose, which smells like rubbed sandal- 
wood, turned fetid. Messengers fast as the wind brought news of 
this stench to the perfumed palace of the victorious Emperor, whose 
virtues are fragran"' like the navel of a musk-deer In abhorrence of 
those men with stinking brains, he ordered the Muslim army to pro- 
ceed against them , but the news was to be kept a secret, lest in fear 
of the approaching sandal, the horrid stench should fly back to the fra- 
grant willows of Khorasan. The Malik of flagrant virtues, Tzzud- 
doulah waddin Kafur-i Sultani (May the Impenal Couit be perfumed 
with his talents was appointed to lead the army. The deer-nding 
lions went so quickly that they made no distinction between the dark- 
ness of night and the light of dawn till they had reached their 
stinking prey. And when the turmeric-coloured dust of the holy 

The captive Mughals were cast under the feet of elephants. And stream of blood 
did flow ’. 

The commander of the army of Islam, on this occasion, was a Hindu The 
Mir*aUt Stkandari says that Naiks are a tribe of outcaste Rajputs. Be this as it 
may, the surname ‘ Naik ’ is common enouc;h today. The following lines from 
Khusrau*s Dawal R&ni leave no doubt as to Malik Nalk’s religion ‘ As he 
(Targhi) wished to injure the Faith through his infidels, Pate decreed that he 
should meet his death at the hands of an inhdel (Hindu). The soil of the 
wilderness drank the blood of the armies of *Ali Beg and Tartaq when the two 
Turkish Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu slave (servant) of the Court 
and the conflagration was quelled by the sharpness of the Imperial sword ’ 

Nizamuddin contents himself with summarising J^arni Ferishta has Tarqal 
Khwaja for Tartaq, and says that the Mu^^lim army was commanded by Malik 
Manik (an obvious misreading for Malik Naik) and Qhazi Malik Tughlaq, * The 
Sultan he adds, ‘ distributed the captured horses equally among the amirs and 
ordered the eight thousand Mugial heads, which had been brought, to be used 
instead of stones and bricks for the towers of Siri, which were then being built.’ 

^ Or Kabak. Kabik m * TabagOt-i-Akbart ’ , Kank m Ferighta. Bami says 
Kapak. A iuman usually consisted of ten thousand horse 

* Allusions to smells, ® Winter or the hrst month of it, December. 
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warriors had bathed thejanice-smelling Mugljals, the latter also became 
fragrant. ^ On the banks of the Ab-i ‘Ali* the Mughals were over- 
taken by a weak wave from the swelling stream of Muslim enthusiasm. 
The accursed Kapak fell into -a rushing torrent of swords and began to 
strike out his hands and feet , the sharp sword was about to cut off his 
head, when the kind-hearted Mussalmans rushed in from all sides and 
took him prisoner, in order to send the water-dog with the other 
aquatics to the Imperial Court. All the followers of Kapak were 
either killed or imprisoned ; some were shot with arrows and became 
cold where they stood , the test had still some water from the stream 
of life left, but the wind of Divine wrath blew against them and they 
were put into chains 

Anothei Mughal army, under Iqbal Mudbir® and Mudabir Tai Bu, 
followed close behind Kapak’s, thirsty for the blood of Mussalmans, 
but well filled with the blood of their own tribes. Suddenly a 
torrent of blood of the slaughtered infidels flowed towards them, 
but as they were well accustomed to such a flood, they dived to the 
bottom. The swelling stream of blood, however, reminded them of 
the sharp sword , for a great slaughter was awaiting them. Though 
they tried to strike out their feet, they found no space to stand on. 
Meanwhile the van of the Muslim army advanced like clouds and rain, 
and fell like a raging storm on these men from Jaihun. All of 
them fled from the rain of arrows, and wished like dogs to seek 
refuge in any gutte’- On every side the aimy advanced like 
waves of a deluge that goes over mountains and caverns with tumult and 
noise. ■* News was brought to the commander of the Muslim troops® 
that the Mughals had two heads, one IqbM and the other Tai Bu. 
When the right wing of the Imperial army fell upon them, they lost all 
consciousness of hand and feet, and the two Mughal leaders were 


^ Allusions to water 

* Ferishta says Nilab , Barm and Nizamuddm say the battle took place at 
Khakar According to the Dawal Ram, ‘ the Mughals crossed the territory of 
Multan and began to ravage the land of the Ravi ’ This seems more accurate. 1 
am inclined to believe that the advance guard under Kapak first came to Multan 
and then marched up the river Ravi which in those days flowed near Multan. Aftei 
the defeat of Kapak on the bank of the Ravi, the Mughal contingents of Iqbal and 
Tai Bu tried to fly away across the same ford of the Indus. Khusrau gives no 
dates for this invasion and his geographical references are perplexing. 

® i.e Iqbal, the coward, * Allusions to parts of the human 

* i.e. Malik Kafur. 
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flying by the same passage across the Sind (Indus). But as they had 
forgotten their ‘ feet neither did their ‘ feet ’ remember their 
‘ heads ’ ; and it was high time for the Imperial sword to strike off 
their ‘ heads ’ and throw them before their ‘ hands ’ and ‘ feet ’ ! ^ * So 

by the hrmdn of the commanders of the army, bold and strong-armed 
warriors took their swords in hand, spurred their horses across the 
extensive desert and soon overtook the retreating Mughals. In that 
garden of death heads were struck off and necks were cut open, so 
that the sword sometimes reached the throat and sometimes the waist 
Owing to the sword of the holy warriors, the deluge of blood came up to the 
nose of the infidels ; yet not a drop of blood came out of a Musslamdn's nose. 
When the victorious army, which had girded up its loins for holy war 
in defence of the Faith of the Lord, saw conclusive proof of the text, 
— ‘ And surely Allan will help him who helps His cause ’ — it enacted 
the scenes of resurrection on the innumerable bodies of these accursed 
wretches. You would have thought that the Day of Judgment had 
arrived, and that the angels of the Lord were collecting the dead bodies 
of stony-hearted infidels to light the fire of Hell, ‘ of which men and 
stones are the fuel.’ Countless infidels having been sent to Hell in 
that extensive territory, another great multitude of them was con- 
signed to the angels of torture to be put in ‘ chains and shackles ’ and 
brought to the review. At the head of the chain was the accursed 
Kapak, a hound from amongst the hounds or Hell. He had been 
captured among the amirs of Jar Tai Bu’s tuman and testified with 
him to the fact that the people of the north had resorted to flight All 
the other (Mughals) were either despatched to the pit of Hell or else 
put in the same chains with those destined for that place The 
virtuous Malik® moved back with his troops to the Court of the 
august Emperor (May his kingdom last for ever !). Time after time 
he kept on sending fresh news to the Lord’s deputy,* and was in reply 
favoured with a robe of honour. Finally he reached the Imperial 
Court, and brought the hellish crew to the muster of the Judgment 

^ Alluding to the Mugbal loss of morale. The ‘ heads ’ would be the leaders, 
Iqbal and Tai Bu, the ‘ bands ’ and ‘ feet ’ would be the officers and men 

* Allusions to the day of ludgment. The quotations following are from the 
Quran. 

® Malik Kafur. Iqbal is here said to have been captured among the amirs of 
TB! BS’s tomdM, but according to Khusrati’s , previous statement he had been 
captured m the battle on the bank of the Ravi. * i.e. ‘Aliuddin. 
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Day. ‘ When the earth is shaken with her (violent) shaking/ cried 
the huge elephants as they threw most of these cotton wearers (i.e. 
Mughals) high up in the air ; and {the cotton wearers) became like ‘ loosened 
wool ' ^ But as even the enormous elephants, who are like strong 

houses on moving pillars, were not able to destroy ail the desolators of 
this country, order was given that the base of the towers of the Fort 
{kangar-t^hi^ar) was to be constructed from the blood and bones of the 
remaining (Mughals) Immediately in obedience to the Imperial 
command, TcttHrs and Chinese were hung from the Fort as negfoes^ 
with heads inverted hang down 'from a new building. ^ Owing to 
the mixture of the Mughal bodies with the material of the towers, 
the confluence of Mars an^ Saturn was witnessed, and the evil 
influence of the confluence fell on the lives of these men of Mars. 
For even aftei all the towers had been constructed, many of these 
doomed men were left. Their wretched heads were cut off with 
shining swords and a bastion, so high that it touched the head of the 
sky, was formed of them. Mars hung its head (in shame) at the 
sight. The constellations of the sky have but a single ‘ head^' but here you 
may see a hundred thousand ‘ heads ' in a single constellation {bastion). 

^ ^ 

NOTE ON THE INVASIONS OF KAPAK IQBAL AND TAI BU. 

Later historians have so confused the account of these generals thkt 1 have, for 
the sake of clearness, reserved their discussion for a separate note 

As to the other authorities, Amir Khu-.rau has devoted some lines of his Dawal 
Rant to the same campaigns ‘After this (defeat of All Beg and Tartaq) three 
herce (Mughal) generals, who moved more rapidly than the wind, crossed the 
territory of Multan and began to ravage the land of the Ravi. One of them was 
Tai Bu, the other was Iqbal Mudbir and the third was Kapak, wise in war and re- 
venge Their armies, innumerable as grains of sand (had come) to take revenge 
for the fate of Tartaq and ‘All Beg According to his custom, the Emperor ordered 
the Minister of the State, Kafur (camphor), to disperse the stench of Tai Bu, so 
that no trace of it may remain The great warrior marched rapidly, and crossing 
two stages m one night, came upon the Mughals like a storm and dispersed their 
wretched ranks The blood of the Tatars rose high up to the breast of the horses 
in that extensive desert. The infidel dogs fled m panic , the holy warriors pursued 

^ Allusions to buildings. 

® Or, in the alternative, ‘Zangis,* a Turkish tribe. Khusrau calls the 
Mongols by various names— Tatars, Turks, Chinese and Mughals This is not 
really inaccurate, for they are all sections of the same Mongolian race and the 
Mongols freely enlisted their kindred tribes in their armies. The Mongols, who 
have given their name to the whole race, seem to have been a minor tribe in the 
days before Chengiz Khan The fort referred to is the Hazar Sutun Palace or 
Koshak-i Sin. ® Allusions to stars, 

16 
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them like lions. Iqbal and Tai Bu fled from the battle-field toward the rivers. 
Though they had collected spoils before this, now the preservation of their own 
heads was all they wished for. The Army of Faith advanced like a river and 
Kapak was drowned , it pounced like a falcon and carried off Kapak as if he was 
a partridge. A collar was placed round the neck of the great hound and he was 
sent to the Emperor of the World * In spite of the mixed metaphors, these lines 
will leave on the reader the impression that Iqbal, TaiBu, and Kapak were three 
generals taking part in the same campaign, though, of course, each commanded 
a different army. 

BarnFs account is loose and inaccurate. 

* On another occasion, in another year, the army of Islam came to a battle with 
the accursed Kank and the Mugjial troops at Khakar God granted victory to 
Muslim arms. The accursed Kank, leader of the Mughal army, was brought cap- 
tive and alive before the Sultan’s throne, and there cast under the feet of 
elephants On this occasion also, either m the field of battle or else after being 
brought to Delhi, enormous numbers of Mughals were slam A tower of their 
heads was raised before the Badaun Gate , people see it till to-day and it reminds 
them of,’ Alauddln 

* On another ocr tsion, in another year, three or four Mughal amirs of tumans 
broke into the Siwaliks suddenly and heedlessly with thirty or forty thousand horse 
and engaged in plunder and slaughter. ‘ Alauddln sent the army of Islam against 
them with orders to seize the road by which the Mughals were to return to the 
river , when the Mughals returned thirsty to the water-side, it was to mete out 
their punishment to them The Muslim army seized the passages of the Mughal 
retreat and encamped by the river-side. As God had ordained, having laid waste 
the Siwaliks and travelling a long distance thence, the Mughals and then 
horses reached the river thirsty and jn disorder The Muslim army, which had 
been waiting for their return foi a few days, obtained the desired supremacy ovei 
them The Mughals, taken by surprise, begged for water from the Muslim army 
They were all taken captive along with their women and children A great 
victory had crowned the Muslim arms. Thousands of Mughals were sent to the foit 
of Naraniya with ropes round their necks , their women and children weie 
brought to the Delhi slave-market and sold away like Hindustani slaves The 
Malik Khas-i-Haiib was sent to Naraniya from the capital He went there and pul 
unhesitatingly to the sword all the Mughals who had been brought to the fort 
after the victory. Streams ran with their foul blood 

‘ In another year Iqbalmandah came with the Mughal army Sultan ‘Alauddin 
sent the army of Islam from Delhi against them This year also the Muslim army 
gamed a victory over the Mughals After a feebly fought battle, Iqbalmanda was 
slam and thousands of Mughals were put to the sword The hasara and sada 
amirs, who had been caught alive, were brought to Delhi and cast under the feet of 
elephants. On the occasion when Iqbalmanda was slam, no Mughal escaped alive ’ 

Two later historians deserve citation 

■ In the year A.H 70S,’ says Perig^ta, ‘ one of the great amirs ot DawaKhan, 
named Kank, came with a large army to seek revenge for a ‘Ali Beg and Khwaja 
Taryal. He had passed the precincts of Multan and reached the Siwaliks, when 
(jiazl Malik Tugijlaq prepared his army for battle and seized the banks' of the 
river Nilab, thus cutting off the Mugfeal retreat The Mughals plundered and 
ravaged , then after a long journey, when the air was hottest, they came back 
to the banks of the Nilab with inflamed livers and parched, lips ignorant of the 
snare of their enemy But when they saw the river of life in the enemy’s 
hands, they naturally despaired of their lives and gave battle to the army of 
Hindustan Most of the Mughals were slain , Kank was captured alive while 
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those who escaped from the battle-field died of thirst m the forest Their women 
and children were taken prisoners This was a strangle event, for out of fifty or 
sixty thousand Mu^hals not more than three or four thousand were left alive. 
Ghazi Malik, who became very famous on account of this victory, sent Kank with 
a large number of Mughal prisoners to the Sultan. ‘Alauddin had Kank and his 
comrades thrown under the elephants’ feet near the Hazar Sutun Palace, and then 
constructed a tower of Mughal heads in the plain before the Badafin Gate, it is 
said that traces of it remain till to-day This yeai the Mughal women and 
children were sold in Delhi and the rest of Hindustan like Hindi prisoners of war. 

‘ Along while after this a Mughal, named Iqbalmand, came to Hindustan with 
an immense army and wrought much damage But ^ihazi Malik Tughlaq marched 
against Iqbalmand and after slaying him sent many live Mughals to Delhi to be 
trodden down by the enormous elephants Fear and terror now overtook the 
Mughals , the desire of coming to Hindustan was washed off from their breasts , 
and they created no trouble till the end of Sultan Qutbuddin’s reign. Ghazi Malik 
Tughlaq was stationed at Depalpur Every year he led expeditions to Kabul, 
Shaznin, Qandhar and Garmsir, plundered and ravaged those regions and levied 
tribute from their inhabitants The Mughals had not the coinage to come and 
defend their own frontiers against him ’ 

Nizamuddin’s account is based on Barni 

‘ Next time a Mughal, named Kabik, came with a large atmy and fought a bat- 
tle with the army of Delhi at Kliakui Most of the Mughals wei e slam and a tower 
of their heads was constructed near the Badaun Gate. 

‘ After a while a Mughal army of thirty thousand horse came to the Siwaiiks 
and began to plunder When the Sultan heard of it, he sent a large army against 
them The army of Delhi seized the banks of the Ravi, across which the Mughals 
had to return , and when the Mughals, loaded with spoils, came to the river-side, 
the army of Delhi advanced and defeated them Many Mughal officers were cap- 
tured and imprisoned m the lort of Tarainah, which is situated in that neigh- 
bouihood, while their families and followers were brought to the City and sold as 
slaves Aftei this the Malik Khas-i Hajib was ordered to go to Tarainah to put 
the prisoners to death 

* A long time after this Iqbalmandah, a famous Mughal» came to India with a 
large army. An engagement took place between him aud the aimy of Delhi at 
Daiadahmdah Amir ‘ Ali (^) Iqbalmandah was slain and the other Mughals 
were brought to Delhi, where they were thrown under the feet of elephants.’ 

Of the five accounts before us, Nizamuddin merely summarizes Barm and need 
not be further considered The only addition ne makes is the identification of the 
rivei mentioned by Barn! with the Ravi. Fenshta apparently had only Niza- 
muddin and Dawal Rani before him, and plays havoc with facts and names. Of 
the three original authorities Tarlkii t-Firozi, Dawal Rdni and KhazWlnul Futuh 
the last two are fairly consistent, but it is difficult to reconcile them with the 
Tdri-kiit Ftrozt, Amir Khusrau speaks of the three generals as if they had 
planned a joint push, Kapak leading the advanced contingents while the other 
two marched behind Malik Kafur (not Malik as m Fenshta) was the com- 

mander of the Delhi army Barm speaks of three campaigns in three different, if 
not successive, years. The first is led by Kapak, the name of the commander of 
the second is not given, while the third is assigned to Iqbalmandah. I am inclined 
to agree with Amir Khusrau. who wrote during ‘Alauddin’s reign while Barni’s 
paragiaphs may not have been written till years aftei. Military matters did no 
interest Barni, his geographical knowledge was meagre and his dates are often 
incorrect# 


{To be continued) 



Reviews 

THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTALYA’ 

BY 

J. J* Meyer 

The German School of Orientalists have spared no pains to make a 
close, elaborate and detailed study of the Arthasastra of Kautalya with 
a view to arrive at a satisfactory decision, as far as may be final and 
conclusive, regarding the authenticity of the author, and the date of its 
composition. The chief among these scholars are Drs. H Jacobi, 
J. Jolly, M. Winternitz, J J Meyer, Otto Stem and Bernhard Bieloer. 
The patient and careful researches of these well-known scholars have 
led to different conclusions, with the result that the German School has 
divided itself into two branches. One supports the Indian traditional 
view-point, namely, that Kautalya is the accredited author of the 
extant Arthasastra and was the Chancellor of the first Maury a king, 
Chandragupta Maurya. To this branch belong Professors Jacobi, 
J J. Meyer and others. The other branch, represented by equally 
distinguished scholars such as Professors Jolly and Winternitz, takes 
the view judging from this treatise on political science, that the 
author could not have been a statesman but only a pandit , and that 
the work itself must have been written in a later age, perhaps after 
the third century a.d. Professor Jolly agrees with Dr. Winternitz in 
almost all the points and still he could not help concluding that from 
the intimate knowledge Kautalya possesses as regards every method 
of a working administration, he must have been at least ‘ an official in 
a State of medium size where he had obtained insight into the working 
of the administration.’ 

^ Das AlHndtche Buck Vom Welt-und-Staatsleben Das Afdhai&sira Des 
Kauitlya by Dr. Johann Jacob* Meyar (Published by Otto Harrassowita, Verlags*- 
buchband lung, Leipzig 1925-1926). 

Arthasastra of Kautalya, edited by Jolly and Schmidt, Intro., p. 47. 
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This was exactly the position when Dr. J. J. Meyer publishea his 
mvaluable work on the ArthasOstra. Professor Meyer is a distinguished 
student of Sanskrit literature, and is the author of another solid work 
‘ Uber das wesen der Altindischen Rechts-schriften und ihr Verhaltenis 
zu einander und zu Kaufalya.’ In this latter work he has made a deep 
study of the extant Smrti texts or law-books, and has established a 
thesis for revising the accepted chronology of the Smrtis Most of 
the theories are strikingly original and must find general acceptance 
among scholars. His comparitive study ot the Dharmaiostras and 
the ArthaiOstra of Kautalya led to a special and more useful study of 
the ArthaiOstra itself. There were three good editions of the text of 
the Kautalya ArthaiOstra edited respectively by Dr. R. Shama Sastri 
of Mysore, Dr. Jolly ot Wurzbeig and Dr. Ganapati Sastri of 
Trivandrum There was besides a translation in English of the 
Atthaiostra by Dr. Shama Sastn. Fiofessor Meyer was obviously 
tempted to bring out a new translation of the text, and this he 
attempted in his own language, the German. Perhaps he felt that the 
existing translation in English required a thorough revision in places 
in the light of ftesh materials on the subject, and that a translation in 
German would be better appreciated by his own countrymen than if 
he had produced another translation in English Whatever be the 
motive that actuated him to translate the work in German, the work 
done by him shows great care and attention devoted to.it extending 
over a number of yeais, so much so that the Kautalya study has 
become more or less his life-study. 

The complete work on the subject covers six parts of b91 pages, 
solidly printed, with a literal translation of the whole Arthasastra with 
elaborate notes on every important technical word, noting the 
difleient readings of the text and giving his own reading in some 
places, or accepting the alternate readings of the texts. This is a bold 
venture born out of vast and deep specialization in the complicated 
subject of Indian politics and economics. We can well say that he 
has achieved distinguished success in his gieat endeavour. Though he 
has done the whole work in German, it is pleasant reading to even an 
ordinary student of German. His is a flowing style, and his 
expressions are fiee, cleai and simple and hence easily understandable. 
In presenting his translation he has not failed to consult the existing 
literature on the subject, the different commentaries extant, the 
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Naya^andrika^ Bhattasvamin, and ^rtmuiam, and also modern studies 
on the subject like Nag^^s Les theories diplomateques de ITndc ancienne 
ei la Arthaidstra, Stein’s Megasthenes and Kaitialya, In his elaborately 
written foreword of eighteen pages, Dr. Meyer i egrets that he could 
not appreciate their theses. (Vorwort, p. IS.) 

His footnotes are at once valuable, elaborate and critical. He is 
not fully satisfied with them and has been forced, in the light of further 
new materials, to publish a NachUag or supplement to the notes. The 
supplement covers more than 220 pages packed with a wealth of 
detail which will be valuable to every critical student of the Artha- 
iastra. This is not the place to examine elaborately either the 
translation or the notes, or even the addendum. Still we may point 
out a few places y/here there is considerable difference of opinion 
among scholars, and the actual points of view the learned author of 
this work has taken. On p. 45 in the footnotes, concerning Bk. i, 
ch. 18, he would retain Shamasastn’s martum in place of Jolly’s 
bhartumy and also mukhyaputram apasarpah for Ganapati’s ntukhya- 
putraposarpah. Again on p. 90 (Bk. ii, ch. 7) he translates Pancabanda 
and daiabanda as funffache (fivefold) and zehnMiige (tenfold). The 
real interpretation, on the authority of Vijnanesvara, is one-fifth and 
one-tenth. On pp. 159 and 160 we have an interesting examination 
of weights and measures such as tula^ dharanay bhajanty dronuy 
etc. 

On p. 312 (Bk. iii, ch. 20) the phrase is translated 

as the Buddhists and the Jams. Apparently Dr. Meyer has 
adopted the variation in the Munich Manuscript for the phrase 
The variation is unintelligible for the word S&kya means 
the Buddha or a member of his family and cannot mean a Buddhist 
generally. Hence it is clearly an interpolation of later times. ^ 

Therefore, it is better to retain the other reading 
meaning ‘ mendicants who are unorthodox ’ or adopt a prefix 

to the word, and make it an anvakay as suggested, meaning members 
of the mendicant order different from the Buddhists and the Jains. 
It is hazardous in our opinion to build anything like a theory on the 


» See K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, p. 114 . 
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slender basis of a doubtful and disputed passage. On p. 34!', the 
title of the chapter (Bk. iv, ch. 8) is translated Wort- 

verkdr (examination by word) and folterverhOr (trial by torture). 
This is no improvement on the translation of Shania Sastri ‘ tiial 
and torture to elicit confession.’ The title simply means ‘enquiry 
on evidence and action thereon.’ The word ‘ karma ’ loses all its 
technical legal sense if it is merely translated as ‘ totter ' or torture. 
It simply means ‘ action,’ and heie it is judicial action It is not cleai 
how the word came to mean torture, and at least this is not the sense 
in which Kautalya uses the term. 

On pp. 406 and 407 (Bk. vii, ch. 1) there is a long and useful 
footnote on the term dvaidhlbhava which is rendered into German 
‘ Doppel spiel ’ which is double dealing. Other meanings such as 
Doppel heit (deceit) and Doppel zustand (double position) are also 
given. The actual position of dvaidhlbhava, as it obtains in the 
Kautaliya, is discussed rather elaborately. 

On p. 488 (Bk. vii, ch. 18) there is an interesting note on the term 
saihhitaprayanika which is rendered into German Verbundeter or an 
allied power. This may perhaps refer to the Alluerter or ally 

samavayika at the end of chapter 4. Here it occurs HWCJ 

Cs 

qfqfff 1 this is sambhUyaprayamka. The ally referred to in the 

last expression is narrowed down in importance. Perhaps it may be 
an example to show that in the last war, while England was ‘ an allied 
power ’ of France, America was an ‘ associated power.’ The exam- 
ple cited is more fitting in the passage referred to. The supple- 
ment, to which we have already made a reference, is particularly 
valuable as giving us different leadings of the texts. He has compared 
the readings given by Pandit Ganapati Sastri, and the consequent 
interpretations with those of others, and has put all of them to the 
critical test. In the course of his remarks he has given paiallel pass- 
ages and stanzas from contemporary and other literature including the 
DharmalOstras, other NltiSostras, and the Ithihasas. For example, he 
has given for the term Godana, meaning given by Hopkins {J.A.O.S., 
vol. 13), by Yajnavalkya and Manu, by Nandarjikar on the Raghu- 
vamia passage, by Mallinatha, and in the Parask-grihyasUtra. Thus 
he has brought togethei all the references known to him in a nutshell. 
This is only to show how the learned translator has made his notes 
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more valuable than the translation itself. His real researches are 
embodied in these notes presented to us with conspicuous ability and 
judgment. In the foreword and introduction covering full eighty 
pages, Dr. Meyer has reopened the whole question of the authenticity 
of the author of the Artkai&stra, and has conclusively proved that the 
extant Kautaliya is the accredited work of the Chancellor of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, Hence it is a composition of the fourth century b.c , 
and not third century a.d. To establish the latter date, some inconclu- 
sive and most ingenious arguments have been advanced and these 
have failed to cany conviction to, and general acceptance among, 
scholars. On p. ?0 the learned Professor examines, the untenable 
theory of Hillebrandt that the extant work belongs to a school and not 
to a single author. On p. 22 the evidence of Megasthenes, is 
discarded as valueless from more than one point of view, and thus 
falsifying the theris of Dr Otto Stein that Chanakya was not the 
Chancellor of Chandragupta. His arguments as regards Megasthenes, 
can be summarized categorically (1) that Megasthenes is actuated 
by an idealizing tendency ; (2) that he imports often the institutions of 
other countries to Indian conditions , (3) that the repoits available are 
only fragments and it is therefore wrong to build any theories with an 
argumentum en silenho , (4) and that Megasthenes had no knowledge of 
Indian languages and that his information was not first-hand, and 
therefore, mere hearsay. Some of the best arguments against the 
anthenticity of the author like the one that Patanjali does not mention 
Kautalya, or Kautalya does not mention Pataliputra are all treated, 
as argumentum en silenho, and therefore deserving of no serious 
attention. 

We could not enter in detail here into every aspect of the question 
dealt with in his lengthy, but well written, introduction. The questions 
that the author is only a pandit and not a statesman, that his name is 
Kautalya and not Kautilya, that he uses the term suranga which is a 
Greek expression, syrinx, are all discussed with ability. We would have 
wished the learned translator had adopted uniformly Kautalya instead 
of Kautilya. For there is reliable evidence to the effect that all the 
manuscripts of the text and the commentaries relating to the same 
invariably contain the term Kautalya. Further the late lamented 
Ganapati Sastri has conclusively proved that neither the term Kauhlya 
nor its root Kuftla is explained in the NighajttUs as Gotrar^t, and 
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crooked, while Kutala is a distinct gotra name. But a question may 
reasonably be asked how it was that he became known as Kautilya. 
The explanation is not far to seek. Kautalya was such a consummate 
and skilled politician, such an able statesman and a true Pandit, 
having mastered all sciences, that others occupying a similar position 
looked with prejudice and envy ; and perhaps it was the author of 
Mudrarak^asa that first gave this name to him, in his own sarcastic and 
humorous way. The drama became so popular that people became 
more familiar with this name than with his true name. In India it has 
been a custom to invest every true hero and heroine with the hallow of 
myth, and naturally mythical accounts grew around this notable figure. 
Can we say on this account that there was no Kautalya, either the Chan- 
cellor or the author or both. Such a view is neither possible nor 
probable in the face of the strong tradition handing down his name. 
The learned German scholar takes the view, quite rightly in our 
opinion that Kautalya was the author of the extant Arthalastra 
and that he was the Chancellor of the first Maurya Emperor, 

Dr. Meyer is a humourous writer and knows well how to repay 
his opponent in his own coin and without in the least offending huh. 
He refers^ to Whately’s woik ‘ Historical Doubts concerning 
Napoleon', wherein is proved that Napoleon I did not exist and that 
he wasonly a mythical figure. Will anyone seriously take notice of this 
fact, asks Dr. Meyer. The Kautaliyan problem is just the same. There 
may be legends and stories written in later days, and on this account 
it would be nothing shoit of absurdity to say that Kautalya as a person 
did not exsist. It is to set at nought India's glorious tradition which, 
according to the late V. A. Smith, is the sole source of undated history. 

There is one point where we cannot see eye to eye with the learned 
scholar. On p. 56 of his introduction he seems to opine that Kautalya 
is swayed more by expediency than by high moral considerations. 
Mahamahopadyaya Ganapati Sastri has already proved that in his 
recommendations or prescriptions Kautalya has not sacrified principles 
of morality at the altar of the State, and that the Arthoiastra must be 
.regarded as equivalent to DharmasOsira.^ Whether the ArthaiOstra is 
secular or follows the Dharmamtras, has been discussed in a lengthy 


^ Introduction, p 53. 

• ArihaUsira of Kautalya, vol m (Trivandrum ed , Intro., p. 4), 

17 
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contribution* by the reviwer and it has been conclusively shown that 
the author of the extant work is swayed by high moral considerations. 
Apparently Dr. Meyer is not aware of some Indian publications in 
the shape of articles and books on the Arthalosira. For example, he 
has not referred to Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s Aspects oi 
Ancient Indian Polity or K. P. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity. Nor has 
he any reference to contributions on the sub 3 ect in Indian Research 
Journals, and Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences. 

In the later pages of his Introduction, the learned German oriental* 
ist takes the right view that Artha is important for fulfilling the 
objects of life which are beautifully expressed in one word the Trivarga 
in Sanskrit literature or the muppal of Tamil literature. He briefly 
surveys the significance of danda, as specially to avert a State being 
plunged in matsyanydya. He also examines the conception of Hindu 
monarchy that the. king was something more than a mere mortal being, 
and for the realization of Trivarga, the king is held to be a necessary 
factor. These and other topics of allied interest are raised, and we 
have no hesitation in concluding that Dr. Meyer’s book is distinctly 
the best achievement among the existing studies on the ArthaSostra. 
Differing, as we have to do with regret, from him in some minor details, 
we congratulate him on this great study of a technical subject as 
ancient Indian Economics and Politics. 

The value of the work is much enhanced by an elaborate general 
index followed by an equally elaborate Sanskrit index. In reviewing 
the Kautaliya Arthaidstra edited by the late T. Ganapati ^astri in the 
pages of this learned journal in 1925, we suggested that a new transla- 
tion in English based on the commentaries available was desirable ; 
and may we again venture to suggest the same to scholars interested 
in the subject ? Such a translation would throw a flood of new light, 
if the translator would take into account all the contributions, whether 
in English or other modern languages like the French and the Germaa 

V. R. R. Dikshitar. 


* Proceedings of Third Oriental Conference, p. 615 £F 
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‘ ACTES DU PREMIER CONGRES NATIONAL 
DES HISTORIENS FRANCAIS PARIS ’ 

Published by the French Committee of Historical Scihnces 

This is a small handy volume of 95 pages containing the proceedings 
of the First National Congress ot French Historians held in Pans in 
April, 1927. The Congress was opened by M. Cavalier, the Director 
ol Higher Education and Deputy to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Among the several distinguished scholars who took part in the 
proceedings of the Congress, the following were prominent . M. Glota, 
President of the French Committee of Historical Sciences, M. Charlety, 
Rector of the Academy at Paris, and M. Pirenne, V ice-President of 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The sessions 
rontinned for three days from the 20th to 23rd April. Generally there 
were two sittings on each day. Different papers on the four periods 
hi the history of France — ancient, medieval, modern and contemporary 

^ere read under distinguished Presidents. There were also other 

sections like art, economic history and general history m which the 
nomber of papers offered and discussed was comparatively small. The 
proceedings show that every paper was followed by keen discussions 
of which a brief but useful summary is given. 


‘ BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES— No. 6’ 

May 1929. Vol. II, Part I 

Published by the Organizing Committee of the Congress 

This inteiesting volume contains the proceedings of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, held at Oslo in 1928. One 
of the useful instituUons relating to modern historical sciences is the 
International Committee of Histoiical Sciences, oiganized at Geneva, 
May, 1926. The Governing Board ot the Committee consist of 
H. Koht, University of Oslo, Piesident, B. Dembinski, Univeisity of 
Poznan, and A. Dopsch, University of Vienna, Vice-Presidents . 
K. Brandi, University of Gottingen, G. UeSanctis, Univeisity of 
Turin, J. Susta, University of Praha, and H. W. V. Temperley, 
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Cambridge University, Govetnors; M. Lheritier, Paris, Secretary- 
General; W. G. Leland, Washington, Treasurer. Practically every 
country in the world has its representatives as members of the 
Committee. It is a pity that India does not find a place, and still we 
hope the Committee will include in the near future historians from 
India also. 

The Bulletin of the International Committee is published under the 
Direction of the Governing Board by the Secretary-General. The 
languages admitted to the Bulletin are English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish The object of the Congress at Oslo is mentioned 
as ‘ the promotion of research and the strengthening of international 
good-will.’ In the course of the thrilling opening address, Prof. Koht 
said : ‘ I remember that at the International Congress of London in 
1913 Mr. Trevelyan, I think, very rightly pointed out that English 
historical research was greatly indebted to the work of amateur 
historians. We are all grateful to the amateurs and the other 
independent investigators who help to enrich our studies with new 
ideas and new researches. But all this independent personal work 
needs the corrective oi professional discussion All our ideas and prelimi- 
nary results will gain by unde} going the ordeal oi being talked over with 
fellow investigators and this is where the International Congresses 
come in.' (The italics are ours.) This is a true observation worthy 
of note. Amateur research, with the proper corrective, may blossom 
into flowers and even ripen into fiuits. 

A communique dated July 1, 1929, of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, shows the varied spheies of activity in 
which the Committee has engaged itself. The following sub-com- 
mittee or commissions have been formed . Commission for publication, 
commission for studies in History, commission for bibliography, 
commission in regard to diplomatic relations, commission in respect of 
the constitution, commission for a letiospective bibliography of the 
periodicals, commission for revision of chronological tables, and com- 
mission foi iconography. It is unnecessary for us to add that the 
reports of these different sub-committees will be an interesting 
literature by nself and will eniich modern historical studies. 


V. R. R. 
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‘ THE PAl^PYAN KINGDOM FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ’ 

BY 

Mk. K. a. Nilakanta Sastri, m.a. 

Luzac Co. 277pp Price Rs 6. 

Mr. Nilakanta Sastri has rendered real service to the cause of 
South Indian history by bringing out in book form, with suitable 
amplification and revision, his University Lectures on the Papdyas, 
delivered in 1926. The book contains sixteen chapters and the author 
gives a clear and connected account of all that can be definitely 
known about the history of the Pandyan kingdom from the period 
of the ^angam up to the sixteenth century a.d. His has been a 
laborious task of gleaning the truth about past events from a bundle 
of legends, often unbelievable in nature, and also iiom a large mass 
of epigraphical material, a proper interpretation of which demands a 
fairly good knowledge of even astronomy. Having regard to the 
difficulties of the subject, it must be stated that Mr. Sastri has made 
the best of a bad job. He has arrived at conclusions which are, m the 
main, acceptable and he has not allowed rival theories of scholars to 
perplex him. To say this is to say a great deal in his favour, for, 
there happen to be, at the present time, as many theories as there are 
investigators, some of whom are, by their eminence and erudition, 
well qualified to ‘ lay down the law ’ in such matters. Of necessity, 
Mr. Sastri has had to adopt an attitude of reserve and caution so as to 
avoid ‘ fruitless controversy ’, as he himself remarks in his Introduc- 
tion. Perhaps he has kept this idea a tiifle too prominently in his 
mind, for, the reader sometimes desires to know what views the 
author himself holds on some controversial questions and why. For 
instance, the reader does feel disappointed and dissatisfied that 
Mr. gastri does not give a definite lead on the question of the 
Sangam. The author has, in his own words, made ‘ the discussion on 
the vexed question quite general ’ and ‘ based it on broad considera- 
tions in order to avoid getting lost in minutiae’. Caution is 
laudable in a historian, especially in one who has to tackle problems 
which arise out of the paucity of historical evidence. But it is just 
such problems that press for solution at the hands of well-informed 
scholars. Again, in a book on the Pand>an kingdom, one has a right 
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to expect some kind of a satisfactory account of the one outstanding 
institution, the Sangatn, which shed lustre and glory upon South 
India in general and the Pandya country in particular. Every lover of 
South India must feel legitimately proud that if North India could 
boast of the universities of Taxila, Nalanda and Benares, he had the 
Madura Sangam to his credit. Mr. Sastri could very well have 
examined this point a little more thoroughly and given ns his own 
opinion (instead of merely referring us to Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar) on such questions as (1) whether there was established a 
body called the Sangam, and if so, when, (2) what might have been 
the reasons for pitching upon Madnra as the seat of the University 
and (3) why the Sangam works were mainly secular in character, etc. 
He might have utilized (to a greater extent than he has done in p. 23) 
the relevant portions of the ^innamanur plates and given us some 
valuable particulars. It cannot be said that materials are insufficient. 
A comparison of the details in the ^innamanur plates with the stories 
of the TirttvilafOdal purinam will show that the discerning historian 
has ample scope for drawing valid conclusions about the early history 
of the Papdyas. For instance, lines 97 and 98 of the document with 
the Tiruvilayodal story No. 15 ; line 91 with No. 13 ; lines 99 and 100 
with the 17th stanza of story No. 31. Again, the allusion in the plates 
to the removal of the evil effects of famine (Adumpasi nadaharriyum) 
may be examined in the light of the statement in the commentary of 
the Irayanar Ahapporul.^ There are many more which Mr. Sastri 
win pick out for himself. It is undeniable that one may not succeed in 
saying the last word in such matters. But historical hypotheses must 
be constructed before the final conclusions can be reached, and who 
will undertake to do that if scholars shirk the responsibility ? 

The author is equally reticent on the other ‘ vexed question of the 
Kajabhra occupation of the Papdyan country ’ (p 47). He would have 
earned the thanks of the reader if he had culled out from the 
epigraphical records (which, it is evident, he has very thoroughly used 
for his thesis) all those portions being references on the Kalabhras 
and given us the benefit of his observations upon them, so that we 
might be in a position to discover what sort of people the Kalabhras 


* It appears that Mt. Sastn bad Botbang but contempt for tins work as a histon- 
cal source 
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were and why they swept away the earlier empires (Alavariya 
adhirajarai ahala nikki). 

As for the history of the Pandyas between the seventh and the tenth 
centuries a.d., reconstructed from the available Paudya charters, 
Mr. ^Mtri has been very thoroush-sfoing in his work. He has examined 
the views of all previous scholars, rejecting those which he could not 
approve of and expressing his own conclusions very clearly. Yet, we 
cannot agree with him when he identifies Varaguna Maharaja of the 
larger ^innamanur plates with the donor of the Vejvikkudi grant 
Mr. Sastri has taken up this view for avoiding what he considers a 
difficulty. He desires to avoid the ‘ perplexing duplication of Raja 
Simha ’ (p. 40). Where is the perplexity in Raja Simha (father of 
Varagupa Maharaja) being regarded as the son of Nedunjadayan, the 
donor of the Velvikkudi giant ? On the other hand, it seems to be best 
to leave Mr. Venkayya’s tentative list {Ep. Rep. 1908, p. 66) undisturb- 
ed except for the identification of the donor of the Madras Museum 
plates. (He seems to be identical with the donor of the Vejvikkudi 
plates.) Otherwise, fresh difficulties crop up, which could not have 
escaped the notice of Mr. 6astri One of them is about the dates that 
have to be assigned to the kings. At the present stage, only three 
dates are well-known, i.e. (1) a d. 862, the date of Varagupa Varman’s 
accession, (2) a.d. 770 for the donor of the Vejvikkudi grant, and (3) 
A.D. 642, the date of the destruction of Vatapi, the Chalukya capital. 
Mr. Sastri has given tentative dates allowing thirty years for 
Kadungdn, twenty-five years each foi Avani ^ujamapi and ^endan, 
forty years for Ankesan Mara Varman or Ninra 6ir Nedumaran, 
thirty years for Ko-chadayan Rapadhira, twenty-five years for Raja- 
simha, fifty years for the donor of the Vejvikkudi grant and forty- 
seven years for 6ri Mara Sri Vallaba. In the absence of much evidence 
in giving unduly long periods for the last two monarchs here named, 
we feel too diffident to rely upon Mr. Sastri’s dates. Scholars know that 
saint Appar converted Mahendra Vaiman who ruled from circa a.d. 600 
to 625. Appar was also moving about from place to place with his 
friend saint Sambandar, who is known to have cored Ninra Sir Nedu- 
maran of his fever. If the Nedumaran in question ruled from 670 to 710 
it is highly doubtful if Appar could have been alive, and if alive, strong 
enough to lift Sambandar’s palanquin on bis shoulders and get mixed in 
thp crowd pf Sambandar’s followers, as is narrated in his life. Jt is almpst 
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certain, therefore, that Ne^umaran, the saint, should have mounted the 
throne much earlier than a d. 670. These difficulties can be conveniently 
avoided by accepting roughly the following dates : — Kadungon 562— 
592 ; Avani Sulamani 592-622 ; Sendan 622-652 , Ninra 6ir Nedomaran 
652-682 ; Ranadhira 682-712 ; Ari Kesari II 712-742 ; K6-chadayan 
(donor) 742-772 ; Raja Simha a d. 772—802 ; Varaguna Maharaja 802— 
832 ; Sri Mara Sri Vallabha 832-862 ; Varaguna Vai'man 862 to (?) . 
Here we have assigned roughly thirty years for each of the monarchs, 
and when we get fresh particulars we can date the monarchs more 
accurately. 

In the sixth chapter of the book, Mr. Sastri lets in evidence from 
the Mahavamsa to prove (1) that during the reign of Sena I, there was 
a Pandya invasion of Ceylon, and that the Pandya was victorious ; and 
(2) that during the reign of the next king Sena II, the Sinhalese 
invaded the Pandya country and established a pretender (a rebel Pandya 
prince) on the Pandya throne. It is doubtful if Mr. Sastri’s explanation 
of the Maya Pandya can be accepted. He relies upon the dates of the 
Sena kings as obtained by making the correction of twenty-four years. 
In spite of Dr. Hultzsch, it is very doubtful if the suggested scheme of 
corrections works satisfactorily We have to accept the MahavamSa 
dates as such, allowing a fairly wide margin this side or that. Further, 
as Mr. ^astri has himself noticed, there is a difference between the 
Sinnamanur plates version and of the Mahavamsa version. The 
former speaks of a victory for the Pandya and the latter speaks defi- 
nitely about the death of the Pandya king on the battle-field It is 
certain that the father of Varaguna Varman was victorious in Ceylon. 
Perhaps the war was due to the help rendered by the Ceylonese king 
to a rebel prince of the Pandya line. So 6ri Mara Vallabha might 
have defeated the rebel prince and also the Ceylonese king That 
could have happened in the reign of Sena I (846-866 according to the 
Mahavamsa) There might have been a counter-invasion of the Pandya 
kingdom during the reign of Varaguna Varman, when Sena II was 
ruling in Ceylon and Varaguna Varman might have been the person 
killed in the fight. The coronation of the rebel prince might also have 
happened. Then Vira Narayapa might have ousted the rebel and 
mounted the throne himself. That would account for the fact that 
nothing of any detail is found about Varagupa Varman. Again, his 
pot having an heir to succeed him to the throne is also explained in 
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this way, for he was possibly abruptly killed in the encounter with 
Sena II, 

The above alternative solution of the question is given not with 
the view of discrediting Mr. Sastri’s account, but only to demonstrate 
how difficult the task of the historian becomes when he makes a 
genuine attempt to re-construct the past. Much more co-ordination, 
than exists at present, becomes necessary among scholars at work in 
the same field of research. Mr. Sastri has done the best that a single 
man can do. A thorough-going examination of the Tevdram hymns 
and the works of Manikka Vasagar will be necessary before one 
can pronounce an opinion upon the date of Manikka Vasagar. Mr. Sastri, 
evidently, could not find the time needed for it ^ That is why we find 
6astri relegating this impo^tajit question to a footnote on pp. 66 and 
67. Without much of an argument to support him he states ‘ my con- 
clusion, therefore, is that Manikka Vasagar must be taken to have 
preceded the Tevaram Trio In the case of this saint, we can arrive 
at a reasonable date, provided we make judicious use ot the material 
available in the Tiruvoiagam in the light of the information gleaned 
from the Velvikkudi grant. The matter cannot, unfortunately, be 
entered into in greater detail here, since a special article on the subject 
is needed to bring out the full force of the arguments. 

As for the remaining portions of the book, they are very well 
written by the author with his usual thoroughness and perspicuity. 
Yet, there is still scope for improvement. Fresh sources can be 
tapped so as to throw light on some obscure corners. For instance, 
in chapter ix, we find Mr. Sastri struggling with the conflicting re- 
ports of the epigraphists to establish some sort of sequence of events 
in the reigns of some Pandya kings about whom the exact degree of 
relationship is not known. He says : * A Jatavarman Sri Vallabha 
seems to have reigned in this period with some real power for a 
period of at least twenty-three years. A considerable number of his 
records are found in various places . . . but the historical introduction 
tells us nothing about the historical details of his reign ' (p. 118). ‘ It 


^ Similarly, liis book contains no trace, in the later chapters, of his having 
examined the contemporary Tamil literature, with a view to give a picture of the 
social life at the end of the thirteenth century He has to base his inferences upon 
the remarks of Marco Polo, 

je 
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is not possible to determine precisely the period of his rule although 
there is some reason to think that he was a contemporary of Kulot- 
tunga I ’ (p. 119). He later on arrives, after enormous labour, at 
the result that the following kings reigned in succession : —(1) Jata- 
varman Sri Vallabha, (2) Mara Vaiman Tribhuvana Chakravartin 
Parakrama Pandya Deva, (3) Jafavarman Parantaka Pandya, (4) Mara 
Varman Sri Vallabha who had Vira Ravi Varman of Travancore as 
tributary, (5) KulaSekhara (pp. 123-25). Let us congratulate Mr. Sas- 
tri on his success because he is, in the main, correct. Except with 
regard to the statement that Vira Ravi Vaiman was a king of 
Travancore and was the tributary of No. 4, he is right in his conclu- 
sions. We find the same details furnished in an untapped source. In 1906 
and 1907 were published in a Tamil paper called TtrunSvukkarasu, the 
summary of the information obtained from Sidana Olaikkanakku, still 
found m the Swami v'edamurti Mutt at Tachalalur in the Tinnevelly 
District. The succession of Pandya kings found therein is as follows : 
(1) Ugra Pandya Raja (a d. 1023), (2) Alii Unda Raja (a. d. 1095), 
(3) Parantak (ia) Raja (a. d. 1134), (4) ^ivili (Sri Vallabha) Mara Pandya 
Raja (a. d. 1173), (5) Vira Kerala Raja (a d 1210), (6) 1 ula Sekhara 
PerumM and four brothers (a. d. 1270). (In the above list, each king is 
the son of the king mentioned above him.) 

Mr. Sastn will readily recognize these as being the six kings 
named above. This document becomes particularly valuable because 
of the definite dates (all expressed in Saka and in Kollam era). He 
can now make all the necessary alterations in his dates. 

Thus, we see that fresh sources which must be examined by the 
research worker are the Olaikkanakkus preserved in mutts and temples. 
They do contain very valuable information. 

Notwithstanding all that is stated above, by way of appreciative 
criticism, there is absolutely no doubt that Mr. Sastri’s book satisfies 
a long-felt need. It will be readily welcomed by the history-reading 
public as the one practically authoritative treatise on the difficult 
subject of the Pandyas. 

The get-up of the book is good. 


C. V. N. 
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‘ ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE EAST, 

VOL. I, “ CHAMPA 

BY 

R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., PH.D. 

[Dacca University published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore] 

A NKW vista is just opening before the serious student of the history 
of Hindu India in the so-called Greater India, comprising all south- 
east of Asia practically and the islands of the Archipelago, at any rate 
the nearer ones to the coast. It is now clear — though as yet all the 
lines are not clearly laid — that the whole of this region had been colo- 
nized and Hinduized comparatively early, and had continued to enjoy 
prosperity under Hindu civilization for wellnigh thirteen centuries. 
The history of the beginnings of this colonial movement is lost m the 
mists of obscure tradition, but the brighier peiiods tnat followed the 
small beginnings have become more and more clearly visible, thanks 
to the labours of archaeologists and epigraphists who have been 
working assiduously for more than half a century to make the hidden 
secrets visible. The credit of this discovery and the working up of 
this lost history of India are alike due to the French School entirely, 
so far as the continental portion is concerned, while in regard to the 
islands this school bears no inconsiderable share, though the Dutch 
may claim credit for the larger share of this work. The work of the 
French, which, as in other places, was more or less the product of 
personal enterprise, received organized support by the foundation of 
the school at Hanoi, L’Ecole Francaise D’Extreme Orient, in 1898. 
Since then the school has gone to work seriously in the studying up 
of all that is connected with the countries under French authority and 
the neighbouring islands. The results of their labour are incorporated 
in the Bulletin which the school issues, the ‘ Toung Pao ’ and a 
number of monographs issued from time to time by individual workers. 
Being all in French, the work has not become as well known in India 
as it should be, and Dr. Majumdar’s effort is the comparatively 
humble one of making these known to the Indian public unacquainted 
with French. Apart from this difficulty of language, the conditions 
in regard to library facilities in India are such that even the very 
curious have little chance of access to these publications, necessarily 
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costly in their nature and erudite in their character. The work there- 
fore consists of the inscriptions [found in Champa published in text 
and in translation constituting Pt. II of the work of a little over 225 
pages. This is prefaced by an introduction which is slightly larger 
being about 275 pages comprised of two parts, first the dynastic 
history and the next the cultural history and civilization of Champa. 
Of the prefatory part a little more than the first half is devoted to 
names and dates of history — the dry bones that are absolutely neces- 
sary for understanding the cultural history of the past not only of this 
region, but of any other. It is divided into chapters, each chapter 
referring either to a region or a period. The salient features of the 
history are discussed in general terms and a general or other kind of 
list of successions of rulers annexed to the general account. The 
regular history of ‘chis region seems to have begun somewhere about 
the second century a.d., it may have been earlier, and has gone on 
almost to A.D. 1500. But the fact that they founded the Hindu 
colonies and the process of colonization had gone on to a considerable 
extent when we get the first historical view, would naturally imply a 
previous period of colonization going on probably for some centuries. 
The colonies seem to have gone into this region from India, from all 
over the country according to Dr. Majumdar, over land from East 
Bengal and Assam, not necessarily from that part of the country 
alone. The colonies seem to have proceeded from the interior 
as well, but across that region, into Burma and beyond Burma. 
The important streams however seem to have proceeded over the 
sea, one centre being from Damluk, the Tamralipti of history, 
at the head of the Bay of Bengal and at one of the mouths 
of the Ganges. The next outport of importance is Gopalpur, the 
‘ Palura Apheterion ^ of Ptolemy near the mouth of the Ganjam river 
from which all sea-going craft, of all kinds and of all sizes, sailed up 
along the coast to this place wherefrom they drew out amidst sea and 
set sail across either to the part of the continent set over against it, 
or south-eastwards, to the Malaya Peninsula or to the islands adjoin- 
ing. A large contribution to this stream of colonization was undoubt- 
edly made by the country in the immediate neighbourhood, the 
Kalinga country. But, as was already remarked above, it is not merely 
the Kalingas, but other people from elsewheie also — the people from 
the distant south and even the west coast of India — came in here and 
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set sail across. There were other southern ports, the ports at the 
mouth of the Krishna, ports on the south Madras coast, such as 
Kaverippaftinam and Negapatam, from which this sea-going move- 
ment started. There was communication over sea between the east 
coast and west coast of India, and ships seem to have come in regular 
caravan for purposes of trade. Half a dozen places have been marked 
as centres of meeting of this busy maritime enterprise. The actual 
relations between these places and the various colonies established in 
the east have not all been made quite clear in the account given by 
Majumdar, who writes his account from the side of the colonies them- 
selves. This defect can be made good only by knowing the history 
of the colonies from the monuments and making comparative studies 
of these with the detailed history of India for the corresponding periods, 
to supply the links in the chain of movement that constituted the 
colonial history of India. For the pursuit of this study the foundation 
is well and truly laid by the enterprise of Dr. Majumdar in providing 
a handy and readable volume based on the work of the French School 
at Hanoi essentially and providing the material upon which he has 
based his account. We congratulate the author upon the production of 
this work and commend the enterprise of the publishers for having 
brought It out. We should have very much liked the book being free 
from petty blemishes of writing and printing, but perhaps it is a little 
too much to expect that as yet. We only hope that this work and what 
is promised fuither by the author would provide the means for abetter 
understanding of Greater India in India itself. We shall conclude the 
review with wishing him success in his efforts already done, as well 
as those necessary for what he proposes doing in the future. 

‘ THE SEVEN CITIES OF DELHI— A DESCRIPTION 
AND HISTORY ’ 

BY 

Col. Sir Gordon Hbarn 

[Second Edition, Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta] 

This handy useful publication which has been in existence for the last 
twenty years is given to the public in a new edition now. The author 
is one who has had considerable experience of the locality in all its 
details and has had occasion to make a detailed study not only of the 
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localities, but of the literature bearing on it. As he says, he 
consulted something like a hundred and forty works on the subject. 
The new edition incorporates matter that has come to notice since the 
publication of the first, corrects a tew errors and provides, on the 
whole, an excellent handbook in fourteen chapters of the various 
monuments of Delhi. Theie are six maps and about twenty-two 
illustrations, with the necessary background of historical material of 
tables of dates, etc. It is an excellent handbook which deals with the 
monuments in a non-technical form, and provides reliable information 
even to laymen visiting the place. It ought to be in the hands of 
everybody who wishes to visit the place, so full of ancient ruins 
surrounding the new rising city of the viceregal capital, Delhi. 
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Select Contents from the Oriental Journals 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Marcfh-June, 1929 — 

J. ViDYALANKARA : ‘ The date of Kanishka ’ expresses the view 
that Dr. Sten Konow’s theory of a.c. 128 as the date of 
Kanishka’ s accession may be definitely accepted. 

R. D. Banerji : ‘ Antiquities of the Baudh State.’ 

A. Banerji-Sastri : ‘ Jayapura copper-plate of Devananda- 
deva.’ 

V. Krishna Rao : ‘ The Identification of Kalinganagara.’ The 
writer is inclined to believe that the site covered by the two 
villages, Nagara Katakam and Mukhalingam represents the 
ancient Kalinganagara. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar : ' Dravidian Notes.’ 

K. P. Jayaswal : ‘ The Paris Manuscript of the Garga^Samhtla.' 

A. S. Altekar : ‘ Further discussion about Ramagupta.’ The 

writer considers in this contribution some of the criticisms of 
his new theory on the problem of Ramagupta (between the 
reigns of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II) in a previous 
issue of this Journal and adduces fresh evidence supporting his 
position. 

K. K. Basd : ‘ Account of Mubarak Shah,’ the Second Sayyad 
ruler of Delhi. Gives a narrative of the concluding portion of 
Mubarak’s reign which appeared in the 1928 issue of this 
Journal. 

K. K. Basu: ‘An account of Muhammad Shah,’ the Third 
Sayyad ruler of Delhi. 

K. K. Basu : ‘ The House of Tughluk.’ 

Sasibhdsan Chaudhuri : ‘ Discusses the relation of the present 
Vayu and Siva Puranas ’ and concludes that the Vayur Parana 
of the Asiatic Society is a genuine Parana belonging to a very 
early age and that it has a greater claim than the Siva Parana 
to be reckoned as one of the original eighteen Paranas. 

S. Laeshuinarayan Harichandan Jaodbb : ‘ Rock inscrip* 
tion near Atagada Fort in Nprtb Ganiam.’ 
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R. D. Banbrji : ‘Note on the above inscription.’ Shows how 
the above record usefully corroborates the statements of the 
Mussalman historians. 

R. K. Mukkrji : ‘ Later Guptas of Magadha.’ Answers to the 

criticisms of R. D. Banerji with reference to the writer’s 
position. 

Bulletin of the School of Orie^ital Studies (^London Institution) 

VoL. V, Pt. II, 1929 

J. M. Unvala . ‘ The Palace of Darius the Great and the Apa* 
dana of Artaxerxes II in Susa.’ 

K. Ronnow : ‘ Some Remarks on Svetadvipa.’ 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society 

March, 1929, 

A. S. Vaidyanatha Ayyar . ‘ The Food Legends of the East.’ 
Makes a comparative study of the Chaldean, the Jewish and the 
Indian, and points out that the Brahmana account of the Sata- 
paiha Brahmana is the parent legend. 

N. N. Lalla : ‘ Lord Dalhousie and the Faithful Allies of the 

British.’ 

V R. Ramachandra Dikshitar : ‘ The History of the Early 
Buddhism in India.’ Propounds toe view that the Buddhist sect 
was an unorthodox sect like the Vratyas, the Danavas, and that 
the Buddhist movement came into birth before the actual period 
of Gautama Buddha’s teachings. In the opinion of the writer, 
Mahavira and Gautama were representatives of Kshatriya 
movement which aimed at ascetic life. Buddha was not oppos- 
ed to the caste-system and the principle of Ahimsa was not 
peculiar to this sect. According to the writer, it is incorrect to 
speak of a ‘ Buddhist India ’ as a whole, and concludes that 
early Buddhism did not exercise any induence on the history of 
the land. 

K. H. Kamdar ; ‘ The year of Sivaji’s birth.’ 

Rbv. H. Heras : ‘ A Historical tour in search of Kadamba 
documents.’ Gives in the course of an illustrated account a 
number of antiquities, inscriptions and manuscripts m Khanpur 
Pevgiri, Golihalli, Bidi, Hubli, Banavasi, etc. 
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Epigraphta Indica 
VoL. XIX, Pt. V 

L. D. Barnett : ‘ Six inscriptions ’ from Kolur and Devaseri. 

S. Konow : ‘ Shahdaur Inscriptions one apparently of the year 

60 . 

N. G. Majumdar : ‘ Peshawar Museum Inscription ’ of the year 

168 . 

N. G. Majumdar : ‘ A Kharoshti Inscription ’ from Jamalearhi 
of the year 359. 

A. M. Satagoparamanujacharya ; ‘ A note on the Velvikkudi 
grant of Nedun]adaiyan. 

G. Venkoba Rao : ‘ Kumbakonam Inscription ’ of Sewappa 
Nayaka. 

L. D. Barnett: ‘ Gadag Inscription’ of the reign of Jaya- 
simha II. 

L. D. Barnett : ‘ Two Inscriptions ’ from Ron. 


Indian Antiquary 


May, 1929, 

Harihar Das . ‘ The Mission of George Weldon and Abraham 
Navarro ’ to the court of Aurangazeb. 


June, 1929. 

T. K. Joseph: 


Indian Antiquary 
* Was St.. Thomas in S. India ?’ 


Journal and Proceedings of Asiatu Society of Bengal 
VoL. XXIII, No. 4 

Prayag Dayal : ‘Rate Mughal Coins acquired for the Provin- 
cial Museum, Lucknow.’ 

Prayag Dayal : ‘ Coins of the Husain Baiqara of Khurasan 
(873-913 H).’ 

Prayag Dayal : ‘ Narwar coins.’ 

A Master : ‘ The ArthaSdstra on coins and minting. 

C. E. Kottwal : ‘ Copper Dams of Jalalu-d-din Akbar. 

G. H. Ojha : ‘ A gold coin of Bappa Rawal. 

S. H. Hodivala ; ‘ The ‘ Shahi-i-Hjnd coiijs,’ 

19 
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Bengal Past and Present 
VoL. XXXVII, Part II 

Sir B. Cotton : ‘ Warren Hastings through the German eyes.’ 
Examination of a play in German by Herr Lion Fenchtwanger 
in which Warren Hastings is introduced as the central figure.’ 

H. Hostbn : ‘ Relation of the Capuchin Missions in Egypt, 
Syria and Mesopotamia, Persia and East India. 

P. PissuRLBNGHR : ‘ Some unknown dealings between Raghoba 

and the Portuguese.’ 

D. Sarvadhikari : ‘ Early public life in India.’ 

B. K. Basu . ‘ The Cornwallis-Malet correspondence.’ 

B. Ramachandra Rao : ‘ Organised Banking in the days of 
John Company.’ 

The Presidency College Magazine 

March, 1929. 

V. Ranga CHARI : ‘ Foundation of the Gupta Empire. The 

writer concludes after a lengthy discussion that it seems to him 
that Fleet’s date is the most acceptable and assumes that the 
Gupta Bra marked the accession of Chandragupta I. 


The Calcutta Review 


July, 1929. 

D. R. Bhandarkar : ‘ An Appreciation of the Early Life of 

Buddha. 


The Bhorati 

February, 1929. 

T. Rajagopala Rao : ‘ Sanskrit metres in Telugu poetry.’ 

A. Nityananda Sastry : ‘ Message of Kalidasa.’ 

March, 1929. 

M. SOMASBKHARA Sarma : ‘ Kadambas in Kalinga.’ 

V. Ramamurthy : ‘ Karnataka.’ 

April, 1929. 

V. Vbnkataraya Sastry ; ‘ Encyclopaedia of Telugu grammar.’ 
V. Prabhakara Sastry : * Origin of the Nominative in Telugu.’ 
SsSHi&DRi Ravana KAVHtu : ' Armakonda inscription of Rudra.’ 
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May, 1929. 

K. Ramakrishniah : ‘ Languages of Northern India.’ 

Dr. N. Venrataramaniah ; ‘ Conquests and literary patronage 
of Achyutadeva Raya.’ 

June, 1929. 

K. S. Sarma : ‘ Bana and the Kadambari.’ 

V. Venkataraya Sastry : ‘ Encyclopaedia of Telugu grammar.’ 

Dr. N. Venkataramaniah: • History of the Aravidu dynasty.’ 

Journal oi the Telugu Academy 

VoL. XVII, No. 1 

K. Venkata Sastry': ‘ The Poetic Skill of Peddana.’ 

VoL. XVII, No. 2 

K. Vyasacharya : * Poet and Poetry.’ 

K. Brahmiah Sastry : ‘ Methods of Literary Criticism.’ 

Vox.. XVII, No. 5 

J. Ramiah Pantulu : ‘ Narasaraopet Inscription of Manuma 
Ganda Gopala.’ 

J. Ramiah Pantulu : ' C. P. grant of Chokkauatha Nayaka of 

Vijayanagar.’ 

J. Ramiah Pantulu . ‘ The family of Tyagaraja.’ 

K. Brahmiah Sastry . ‘ The Manucharitram.’ 

Telugu Academy Journal 
VoL. XVII, No. 5 

J. Ramiah Pantulu : ‘ Narasaraopet Inscription of Manuma 
Gauda Gopala ’. 

This was incorporated in the S. /. /., vol. vi, as No. 661, but the 
inscription contains only 104 lines, while that published 
by the author has I.";? lines. Secondly, the record is shown to 
be of immense value as determining the date of the famous 
Telugu poet Tikkana. The Kakatiya ruler Ganapati and the 
Telugu Choda chief Manuma Siddhi were contemporaries. 
Ganapati ruled between s. s. 1120-1182. Manuma Ganda 
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Gopala of the inscription, who was the grandson of Manama 
Siddhi and a contemporary and vassal of Prataparudra, the 
second in snccession to Ganapati. Calculating backwards 
from Manama Ganda Gopala, at the rate of twenty-five years a 
generation, Manama Siddhi’s date comes to about s. s. 1169. 
This falls within the regnal period. Viresalingam Pantulu 
also expresses a similar view in his Lives of Telugu Poels 
when he says that Tikkana was a contemporary of Ganapati. 
This remark is based on the literary work Stddheswara 
Charitram, This Narasaraopet inscription of Manama Ganda 
Gopala, dated in s. s. 1218 confirms it. 


March, 1929. 


Bharati 


M. S. Sarma : ‘ Kadambas in Kalinga ’. 

The writer deduces from five Eastern Ganga records, the 
existence in Kalinga, of a family of Kadambas whose names 
end with the word ‘ Khedi ’ — e.g. Ugra Khedi, Dharma Khedi, 
etc. He writes that these migrated from the neighbourhood of 
the ‘ Khed ’ Taluk of the Ratnagiri district. His arguments 
are that the nommal ending * Khedi ’ is related to the place of 
their origin, the existence of a Madhukeswara in the Kalinga 
capital and the mention of the same deity as the favourite 
deity of the Kadambas of Vaijayanti, Palasika and Panungal. 
Panungal is mentioned in ancient inscriptions, to be the capital 
of Matsya-desa and the Kadambas of Kalinga took the Matsya 
or fish as their emblem. 


May, 1929. 

‘ Achyutadevaraya’s conquests and literary patronage ’. 

The writer mentions Achyutadevaraya’s defeat of the king of 
Utkala which was hitherto unknown. This king of Utkala is 
identified with the Gajapati chief Prataparudra. It is also said 
that, during the fourteen years of his rule, Achyuta Raya had as 
many literary works written, but, being an ardent devotee of 
Sri Venkateswara, had all of them dedicated to that God. 
Hence it is clear that he also was a great patron of letters as 
was his predecessor Krishna Raya. 
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June, 1929. 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya : ‘ History of the Aravidu Dynasty 
The writer has selected 243 lines frora a Manuscripts called Bala 
Bhagavatamu, belonging to Mr. Brown’s collection and 
preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. The work was written in s.s. 1469. The selected portion 
deals with the Aravidu dynasty and has ben edited with 
copious notes and references to literary, epigraphic and 
historical sources already published. A genealogical table of 
the dynasty as described in the Manuscripts is also published. 
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The Kalabhras in South India 

A REPLY 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, Tamil Lexicon Office 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has affixed a footnote to my article 
on the Kalabhras in South India in criticism of some of my views (vide 
/. H. Vol. viii, No. 22, p. 74). In my article I tried to prove that the 
Kalabhras were nc : the Kalvars, because even in the Tamil verse of 
the Velvikudi plates we find the writer of the charter use the term 
Kalabhra which he would not have done, had the two sections meant 
one and the same. 

I have also pointed out that the Kalabhras could hardly be the 
Muttaraiyars inasmuch as the former were classed along with the 
Pan^yas and the Vallabhas (Chalukyas) who were the inveterate foes 
of the Pallavas, and whom the poet describes as standing ‘ anxiously 
and painfully long ’ at the door of Nandi varman Pallavamalla for 
audience. In regard to this the learned editor of the Journal observes 
* his friends might do as well as foes, as long as they recognized the 
superior position of Nandivarman.’ In the stanza which I have 
quoted in my article the poet pays a glowing tribute to the valour of 
the sovereign and we find him chronicling the number of his foes, 
who, afraid of the conqueror's prowess, had come of their own accord 
to pay homage and who await his convenience for audience. 
Instances alluding to the patient waiting of the subdued foe at the 
door of the victorious are not wanting. {Silap, 25, pp. 34-36 ; Tamil 
Navalar Caritai 154; Poyyamolippulavar, ibid., 68; Kalingaituparani 
314-526). To say that friends too bad to go through the ordeal of 
waiting for interviews does not appeal to us. 

Again history records that the Muttaraiyars were warmly attached 
to the Pallava kings and were their viceroys for more than three 
generations. There is besides no evidence of hostility between the 
Muttaraiyars and the Pallavas. 
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According to Dr. Aiyangar the Kalabhras were the Ka]vars who in 
process of time developed into Vels and Vellalas ultimately. His is 
perhaps reminiscent of a saying 

Lopeuir aeorppQpirir ^sthui^tuir 
QLL&rsrr Qin^ea Ooi^etriren eit(^Qii ' 

current in certain localities. This saymg may be the result of the social 
movements of a recent date when the term Kalvar carried with it an 
air of inferiority The Muttaraiyars the learned Professor calls rightly 
as Kajlars. Ever since the Sangam epoch they had styled themselves 
as Kalvar-Koman, Kajvara Kalvan, etc. The term was then not one 
of reproach but of honour and respect. Be this as it may, there is not 
a single inscription identifying the Kalvars with the Vellajas, though 
Kalabhras, are styled as V ellalas. The fact seems to be that the KaJ- 
vars felt themselves socially inferior and worked their way slowly to 
the circle of the Veilalas. 

It IS the contention of Dr. Aiyangar that Acchyutakalappajan who 
may prove to be Acchyutavikrama ‘ could hardly be equated with one 
described as Kaliyara^an in Tamil as he was liberal in gifts to the 
Brahmans ’. It is indeed difficult to say whether Kurruvanayanar and 
Acchyutakalappalan are identical or different. We find however the 
term Kaltyaraian among the records of the Pandyas who in the bitter- 
ness of the loss of their country had much cause to view the conqueror 
with hatred. And there is nothing inconsistent or contradictory in 
a conqueror to lavish his gifts to Brahmans who had found favour in 
his eyes. Moreover Kurruvan is considered a Nayanar who could not 
but be charitable and well disposed to the Brahmans. 

As regards the resumption of the Brahmadlya of Vejvikudi either 
it must have been added to the king’s estate as the result of political 
disturbance consequent on the advent of a foreign king or it might 
have lapsed to the state for want of proper claimants. It could not be 
the deliberate act on the part of the sovereign nor could it be due to 
any spite against any particular individual. If it had been done wil- 
fully, it could have been rectified by Ka^ungon as was the custom with 
the succeeding monarchs to remedy such misappropriation. The fact 
seems to be that the Brahmadeya lay unclaimed for six generations 
from Kadungon to Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan. There is therefore 
no reason to suppose that the donor of gifts referred to in the 
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Yapperunkala virutthi could not have been that Acchyuta at whose 
door the charge of appropriation of the Brahmadeya is laid. 

I have tried to identify again Acchyutakalappa}an with the 
Acchyuta of Buddhadatta on different grounds. On the strength of 
a statement in the above Virutti I ventured to suggest that he bore 
the title of Nandi. It is contended that identifying the chief of the 
Nandi Hills with Acchyuta who reigned at Puhar may prove fatal from 
a geographical view>point. The Kalabhras conquered the Tamil king- 
doms and made Puhar their capital. On the strength of the passage 
in the Virutti, their original home must have been the Nandi Hills 
probably Nandidrug. 
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A Period of Struggle — Baji Rao’s Ultimate Triumph , 
Nature of the Contest 

For four years Nizam-ul-Mulk stirred up strifes through one agency 
or another, and kept the hands of Baji Rao full with the troubles at 
home. During these years he could not give effect to his policy, all 
his time being taken up by his struggle with the Nizam. But when 
he emerged triumphant out of this contest the fact had been driven 
home to the heart of the Marathas that the time was ripe for their 
expansion, and that was to be effected by means nothing short of 
aggression. Indeed everyone felt that Baji Rao's policy was the only 
solution of their trouble. His greatest opponent Shripat Rao 
Pratinidhi had veered round to his viewpoint. The Nizam had 
conceived such a wholesome respect for the ability of his youthful 
adversary, that he refrained from creating further troubles. Shahu 
who had always apprehended rashness in the measures of his young 
and inexperienced Peshwa, placed implicit confidence in him, and 
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was confirmed m his conviction that Baji Rao alone could best 
control the affairs of the state without prejudice to his dignity and 
prestige. That was the upshot of this contest between Nizam and 
Baji Rao. 


Phases of the Contest 

The contest orginated out of the Karnatac expeditions. But when 
the issues had been decided between Baji Rao and the Nizam, the civil 
strifes did not cease. The Nizam was not only fighting for his own 
ends ; he was continuously inciting a number of Maratha chieftains, 
hostile to Baji Rao, to secure their own interests against the grasping 
hand of the Peshwa. He even tried to create division between 
Shahu and Baji Rao by advising the former to shake off the hated 
tutelage of the Chifpavan Brahmans. He had given jagirs to several 
of the Maratha leaders, and had secured them to his own interst. 
The result was that aftei the mam part of tne contest was over there 
ensued another, between Shahu and Shambhuji, and yet another 
between Baji Rao and Trimbak Rao Dabhade. The Nizam, Sambhuji 
and Trimbak Rao, had made common cause against Shahu and Baji 
Rao, but they failed partly owing to then lack of co-operation and 
partly owing to the genius of Baji Rao. This period of four years 
from 1727-.31 therefore falls into three distinct phases. The first was 
the contest between Baji Rao and Nizam , the second between 
Shahu and Shambhuji of Kolhapur and the third, between Baji Rao 
and Dabhade. 

First Phase . Contest between Baji Rao and Nizam 

The Nizam was studiously slow and cautious in unfolding his dark 
designs against Shahu His first move was to transfer his capital 
from Aurangabad to Hyderabad, which would be nearer the Karnatac, 
and from where he could better control the activities of the Marathas 
in that region. That was not all. At Haiderabad he would be farthei 
away from Satara, and would thus keep his movements better con- 
cealed than if he were at Aurangabad. This he must have effected in 
the year 1726, and since then Haiderabad has become the capital of the 
Deccan. But mere transfer of the capital would avail him nothing, 
for the Marathas were ubiquitous in their activities and Maratha 
Mokassadars or tax-collectors had been posted throughout the six 
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subahs of the Deccan. To nd Haiderabad and its adjoining districts 
of these tax-collectors, whose presence was a perennial humiliation to 
him, and who kept the Maratha authorities at home constantly informed 
of his proceedings, he proposed a barter to the Pratinidhi, whose 
pronounced notions of maintaining peace with the neighbours, made 
him all the more agreeable to the Nizam. Taking the opportunity of 
Baji Rao’s absence in the Karnatac expedition he proposed to the 
Pratmidhi, that since he felt the presence of the Maratha tax-collectors 
in Haiderabad district humiliating to his dignity, he was ready to make 
annual payment of an equivalent sum of money to the Marathas, 
provided they never entered Haiderabad In lieu of this annual 
payment, he assigned a substantial jagit in the subah of Bei ar to the 
Pratinidhi and an estate nearBaramati to Shahu When Shahu referred 
the matter to his advisers all except Baji Rao gave their assent to it. 
Baji Rao alone resented the measure ; but Shahu would not listen to 
him, and tried to pacify Baji Rao with the assurance that Nizam’s 
withdrawal to Haiderabad was advantageous to them. The Peshwa 
however shifted to Poona in disgust Thus while the Nizam accom- 
plished his own end, he felt immense satisfaction to have accentuated 
the division in the court between Baji Rao and Shripat Rao 

Next he sedulously set to fan the jealousy of Shambhuji against 
Shahu He had been sufficiently alarmed at the Karnatac expeditions 
for he considered the country between the Krishna and the Tunga- 
bhadia as his own, and thought that it was rapacious of Shahu to grasp 
at that part of the country, when his (Shahu’s) officers were fast 
spreading in the north and levying contributions on Malwa and Gujrat. 
But he alone was helpless Therefore he took recourse to the Nizam, 
and resumed his formei negotiations with him. Heie he found a 
wi lling mediator in Chandrasen Jadhav, the sworn enemy of Shahu 
and the Peshwas. It was indeed with some mortification that 
Chandrasen had viewed peaceful relations established between Shahu 
and Nizam-ul-Mulk. Now he waxed jocund at the resumption of the 
intrigues between Shambhuji and the Nizam against Shahu, and 
offered his own services for it.^ As early as February 1726, we have 
evidence of the beginning of their intrigues, in the form of correspon- 
dence between Chandrasen and Shambhuji. Preliminary negotiations 


* Sardesai, vol. i, p. 184. 
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over, Shambhuji actually left his government in charge of his mother 
Rajas Bai in September 1726, and kept in the company of the Nizam 
till 1728. The Nizam promised his help to Shambhuji and instigated 
him to claim the half of Swarajya from Shahu. While he was openly 
championing the cause of Shambhuji, he gave out with a show of 
reason that until the claims of the two princes were definitely settled, 
it would be unfair on his part to pay the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi to 
Shahu and his officers.’ After this the Nizam showed himself in true 
colours, and it came as a shock to Shahu. 

Nizam’s Hostilities 

In November 1726, after the departure of the Peshwa and Senapah 
for the Karnatac, the Nizam opened hostilities against Shahu. The 
latter, aware of his attitude soon sent an order on November 19, to 
Sultanji Nimbalkar, for an immediate convoy of two to three thousand 
Maratha horse, ^ But so quick was the blow the Nizam had aimed at 
him, that Shahu did not get time to be on his guard Iwaz Khan, a 
commander of the Nizam, made a sudden attack on Kanhoji Bhonsle 
and inflicted a severe defeat on him. It was only when Fateh Singh 
Bhonsle, Naro Ram and Chimnaji Damodar hurried from Gulbarga to 
the rescue of Kanhoji that Iwaz Klian was forced to retreat. But in 
the meantime Shambhuji had joined the Nizam, and both had made a 
move to put spirit into the campaign Chimnaji Damodar, who was 
waveiing in his loyalty to Shahu, was won over by Shambhuji and he 
later on, was made his Peshwa. On February 18, 1727, the Nizam 
and Shambhuji were encamped in Poona, and many are the deeds of 
grant bestowed on various persons, by Shambhuji from there. So 
terrified was Shahu at this time that he sent urgent orders to Kanthaji 
Kadam, Pilaji Gaikwad and Udaji Pawar on March 19, 1727, to come 
with all their forces and join him at once. Further Kanhoji Bhonsle 
was called with his troops from Berar. In fact it took some time 
before Shahu could effectively return blows to the Nizam. But the 
arrival of Baji Rao in April 1727 after the Karnatac expedition, 
lightened the anxiety of Shahu, and he, now at one with the Peshwa, 
gave him entire management of the campaign against the Nizam. 
Now he was fully awakened to the mistake of the Pratinidhi’s policy 

Rajwade, vol. ii, p. 55. * Sardesai, vol. i, p. 183. 
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towards the Nizam, and to the significance of Baji Rao’s resentment 
against it. He placed implicit confidence in him and Baji Rao amply 
justified the confidence. He rose equal to the occasion, and difficulties 
seemed to vanish at his touch. 

Back at the capital, Baji Rao spent two months in discussing 
measures with Shahu He himself was in a peculiarly difficult position 
at this time. All his effectives were engaged jn the campaigns in 
Malwa, and it would be long he thought before they came and joined 
him. Therefoie in consultation with Shahu he decided on a guerilla 
warfare against the Nizam. The latter in the meantime had gained 
no inconsiderable advantage over his adversary. He had occupied 
the whole country up to the banks of the Bhima. Evidently there was 
no time to be lost in deliberation only, and Baji Rao actually started 
his campaign in the height of the rams. He left Satara on July 1, 
at the head of a small army and constantly harassing the Nizam 
in his rear, reached Poona in August. At Poona he held a review of 
his troops, and spent a whole month in equipping them. The grand 
festival of Dashara was celebrated on September 13, 1727, amidst 
great rejoicings. Hearty embraces mingled with the glitter of gold. 
W omen and children unlocked all their bountiful treasure of love and 
affection, to their men-folk , for the return of the deep-blue sky, the 
clear sun-shine, the honeyed blossoming of the Malati, Shefali and 
Yuthika of the fair season of autumn, and the strings of fleecy clouds 
floating above the outlines of the Sahyadxis, are peculiarly reminis- 
cent of the sad reflection that their dearest people on earth, father, 
brother, husband or son, would leave their homes and remain away 
for eight months, and who knows, whether to return or not. 

Counter-offensive of Baji Rao and the Victory of 
Palkhed, February 1728 

After the Dashara, Baji Rao marched due north from Poona 
and reached a place called Pantambe, on October 17. Thence he 
turned east, and entered the district of Aurangabad, which he plunder- 
ed without mercy. His route from Aurangabad to Jalna, was marked 
by ceaseless ravages and unending clouds of smoke. Then crossing 
the Puma and the Painganga he appeared at Mahur where he gave out 
that he intended to advance on Burhanpur and burn it to ashes. This 
resolution of Baji Rao frightened Nizam-ul-Mulk, and be started hot 
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he would not have been molested. But that was not to be. His 
unremitting intrigues with other Maratha leaders spoiled the peace of 
Shahu, a man whose one outstanding feature of character was love of 
peace, and he resolved to put an end to Sambhuji’s intrigues by 
taking to task Shambhuji andco-adjutors. He knew full well, as much 
as the Peshwa, that Nizam would no more venture to espouse his 
cause. Therefore it was agreed on all hands that the time was most 
opportune to reduce Shambhuji. In this even the Pratinidhi was at one 
with Baji Rao and Shahu , for he was now feeling uneasy about his 
past conduct in the Nizam affair He knew Baji Rao had out-stripped 
him in the eyes of Shahu and all Maharastra, and he wanted to re- 
trieve his lost prestige in the ensuing contest with Shambuji. 

Left alone, after the battle of Palkhed, Shambhuji persisted in his 
policy of opposition to Shahu, and reiterated the demand of half the 
Swarajya from him, with the help of Udaji Chouhan and Bhagwant 
Rao Amatya. The Ir.ter was not very loyal to him, and his chief 
strength lay in the support and abilities of Udaji. Udaji Chouhan was 
the son of Vithoji Chouhan who was a lieutenant of the famous Santaji 
Ghorpade and played a conspicuous part in his raids in the Karnatac. 
He died in 1 696 and his son succeeded to his possessions and title of 
Himat Bahadur. Now Udaji Chouhan was the chief of Athni and rose 
to power in the sunshine of Ramchandra Amatya’s favour. He was 
a freebooter in his pursuits and a free-lance in his attitude. Soon after 
the treaty of Shegaon he submitted to Shahu, and remained under 
him till the beginning of 1729 All the while he was playing a double 
game. He knew that Shambhuji w'as in league with Trimbak Rao 
Dabhade of Gujrat and the Nizam to make good his claim to the 
sovereignty over half of Maharastra. And as soon as he found that 
Baji Rao and his brother Chimnaji Appa had lett for Gujrat he showed 
his hand to Shahu. His first move was on the country round the 
Waruna, which he plundered From Shirole, which he made his head- 
quarters, he earned fire and sword into the countryside. One of these 
days Shahu had gone into those parts for hunting and when he came 
to know that Udaji was hard by carrying depredations into the 
country he called him to an interview promising him safe return. He 
came and listened to the remonstrances of the king against his conduct 
but said little in reply. He was let off in safety as promised, but 
Shahu bad soon to experience an adequate return for proving too true 
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to his words. ^ After a few days four assassins entered Shahu’s tent. 

‘ So majestic was the King’s bearing and so indifferent was he to 
‘ danger, that the assassins lost heart and throwing down their arms, 

‘ begged for mercy. He asked them whence they had come and they 
‘ admitted that they had been sent by Udaji Chouhan. With admir- 

* able irony Shahu gave them each a gold bracelet and bade them 

* pick up their arms and take back to their employer a certificate from 
‘ himself, that they were good and faithful servants. But if the king 
‘ could thus jest with death, he was in earnest in his resolve to put a 
‘ stop to these unprovoked inroads/^ No sooner resolved than urgent 
letters were despatched to Shambhu Singh Jadhav, Dawalji Soma- 
banshi, Sidhoji Nimbalkar, Saikhoji Angrey, Baji Rao and Pilaji 
Jadhav. Full pieparation was made between October 1729 and 
February 1730, and when everything was ready the command was 
given to the Pratinidhi, who showed great enthusiasm for it. There 
was another man who evinced equally great enthusiasm. That was 
Shambhu Singh Jadhav, son of Dhanaji and brother of Chandrasen. 
He was for long with his brother, but falling out with him he had 
lately left his shelter and came to that of Shahu. He was eager to 
gain favour of Shahu. Thus when the campaign opened Shahu had 
the satisfaction of receiving devoted loyalty and warm support from 
all, and he himself accompanied the army as far as Umbraj. If the 
Pratinidhi had been given the sole command in the campaign, the 
Peshwa kept in constant touch with Shahu between August 1729 
and August 1730, to take the lead in his council Indeed with such 
co-operation on all hands, success was within the grasp of Shahu. 

In the meanwhile Shambhuji was also preparing vigorously for a 
final measure of strength. His Astapradhans and leaders of the army 
had been called with their quota, and the troops had been massed on 
the bank of the Waruna. Vyankat Rao Ghorpade and Bhagwant Rao 
Amatya were among them, and Udaji Chouhan had entrenched at 
Shirole. The campaign opened with the attack of the Pratinidhi and 
Shambhu Singh Jadhav on the position of Udaji in January 1730. His 
fortified camp was subjected to a vigorous siege, and it was not 
raised until Shambhuji came to his help and relieved the pressure 

‘ «T>; p- si 
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on him. But it was of no avail. The fight continued with 
unabated vigour and Shambhuji and Udaji fled away to the fort 
of Panhala leaving everything behind. The flight was the signal 
for wholesale desertion, and as his army dispersed in all directions 
the Pratinidhi captured the treasure-chests of Shambhup, his camp 
equippage and all his family besides many nobles of note. Among 
those captured were Tara Bai, Rajas Bai, Sambhuji’s wife Jija Bai, 
Bhagwant Rao Amatya and Vyankat Rao Joshi. They were all taken 
to Shahu, who with a touch of chivalry ordered the release of all the 
ladies and their departure under proper escort Tara Bai alone was 
unwilling to go back to the hated tutelage of her co-wife Rajas Bai. 
When told that she could go back if she liked, , she observed with a 
touch of sad resignation ‘ wherever I go I shall have to live in confine- 
ment. Here or there is the same to me. Let me live here , ’ * and she 
was allowed to live in an old palace m the Satara fort. If she had 
gone back to Kolhapur, a host of complications would not have arisen in 
the affairs of the Maratha state after the death of Shahu. The captive 
nobles were ransomed by Shambhuji, but Shahu proved unrelenting. 
He next ordered the Pratinidhi to take Vishalgarh and it was occupied 
by October 1730. Now the pressure was unbearable to Shambhuji, and 
he prudently chose to thiow himself on the meicy of his cousin Shahu. ^ 
Kind and forgiving as ever, Shahu pardoned his fallen cousin and 
promised a share in the kingdom. On his own initiative he had made 
similar attempts to make up matters between himself and Shivaji in 
1708, and between himself and Shambhuji in 1726. Both the times he 
had failed to make any impression on his obstinate cousins Now, 
when Shambhuji was on his knees, he did not go back on his former 
proposals The Pratinidhi, Bhagwant Rao and Tai a Bai volunteered 
their services to bring about a permanent understanding between the 
two cousins, and while the terms of treaty were taking shape on the 
basis of Shahu’s proposals of 1708 and 1726, it was arranged that the 
two scions of the royal house of Shivaji should meet. Business was 
combined with pleasure, ceremony and formalities with good will and 
friendship. A formal invitation was sent to Shambhuji to come and 
meet Shahu, — be being the elder, at Jakhinvadi. ‘ In January 1731 

511; “g; p.83 
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‘ Shahu sent from Satara Shripat Rao the Pratinidhi, Abaji Purandare, 

‘ and other notable officers and nobles to escort Sambhaji into his 
‘ dominions. With a large body of horse the Pratinidhi encamped 
‘ below Panhala. Ascending the fort, he presented Sambhaji with a 
‘ number of Jiorses and elephants and costly saddlery A day or two 
‘ later Sambhaji descended from the fort and returned the visit. These 
‘ courtesies over, Sambhaji escorted by his own picked troops and the 
‘ Pratmidhi’s escort marched with him to Wathar in the Satara district. 

‘ There the prince and the soldiers halted while the Pratinidhi went to 
‘ Umbraj to inform Shahu of the arrival of the royal visitor From 
‘ Umbraj the king moved to Karhad and pitched his camp on the banks 
‘ of the Krishna river. An open space known as Jakhinvadi plain had 
‘ been chosen as the meeting place of the two cousins. The giound 
‘ between the royal camps with the tents and eqmppage of the nobles 
‘ of Maharastra, who on this great occasion vied with each other in the 
‘ splendour of their trappings and the profusion of their jewelry. There 
‘ were present no less than two hundred thousand soldiers together 
‘ with horses and baggage trains m countless numbers. On the 
‘ appointed day Shahu and Sambhaji on the backs of elephants set out 
‘ from their respective camps, their howdahs blazing with precious 
‘ stones. When they came in sight of each other their elephants 
‘ kneeled and their riders left them to mount richly saddled Arab 
‘ chargers. When the horses met the two princes alighted, Sambhaji 
‘ put his head on Shahu’s feet in token of submission. Shahu bent 
‘ down and lifting up his cousin clasped him to his breast. Then 
‘ according to the gracious custom of the Bast, Shahu and Sambhaji 
‘ decked each other with golden favours and garlands of flowers. This 
‘ formal meeting over, both princes returned to their quarters. On 
‘ February 17, 1731, Shahu received a visit from Sambhaji. It was 
‘ arranged that the king and prince should again meet in public in an 
‘ open space close to Karhad on the banks of the Krishna. The 
‘ ceremonies observed were similar to those at the first meeting. But 
‘ after the princes had embraced, Shahu seated Sambhaji beside him 
‘ on his own elephant, while Shambhu Singh Jadhav waved impartially 
‘ over the heads of both the royal horsetails (it is cow-tail or chamar). 

' Shahu’s elephant bore him and his guest back to the king’s camp. 
‘ There Shahu lavished on his cousin presents of elephants, horses, 
‘ clothes of gold, jewels and treasure. From Karhad the princes went 
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‘ to Umbraj, where the king gave a series of magnificent entertain* 
‘ ments. Then he insisted that Sambhaji should pass with him the Holi 
‘ (or vernal) festival at Satara The Peshwa’s mansion was placed at 
‘ the prince’s disposal. There he remained for two months. While 
‘ the terms of the treaty were being discussed, the Maratha nobles in 
‘ turn invited Sambhaji to a series of splendid banquets. When the 
‘ treaty of Warna, as it is called, had been settled, Shahu showered on 
‘ his guest further gifts, one of which was a sum of two hundred 
‘ thousand rupees in cash and allowed him to depart. Fateh Singh 
‘ Bhonsle was ordered to escort the prince back to Panhala. Shabu 
‘ himself accompanied Shambhaji for eight miles, all of which 
‘ were ablaze with the jewels and silks of the nobles in the tram of the 
‘ two monarchs. Even the splendours of the French nobles, when 
‘ Henry met Francis on the field of the cloth of gold, would have paled 
' before the magnificence of Shambhaji’s reception by Shahu.” Who 
can say that Maharastra was poor and barren, rough and rugged 
amidst such scenes as these ! But amidst the glitter of gold, blaze 
of jewels, rounds of banquets and the effusion of friendship and good- 
will the relative position of the princes was not forgotten, and if Shahu 
erred on the side of generosity the terms of the tieaty did not. They 
clearly indicated the subordinate position of Shambhaji and his depend- 
ence on Shahu. It was a treaty dictated by a superior to an inferior, 
concluded on April 13, 1731. Shahu granted the following terms to 
Shambhuji. 


Waruna Treaty — April 13, 1731 

(i) The Waruna Mahal, and all the districts known as Dotarfa 
(claimed by both king Shahu and Sbambhuji) along with the forts and 
military outposts to the south of the confluence (of the Waruna with 
the Krishna) are given to you. 

(ii) We give you the fort of Kopal and you give us Ratnagiri in 
exchange. 

(iii) The military station at Vadgaon should be destroyed. 

(iv) We shall destroy your enemies and you ours. We shall both 
work togethei for the improvement of the kingdom. 


^ Xucaid and Parasnis, vol. n, pp. 197-9. 
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(v) From the confluence of the Waruna and Krishna, to that of the 
Krishna and Tungabhadra, all the forts and military outposts to the 
south are yours. 

(vi) From the Tungabhadra to Rameshwaram half of all the 
country is ours, and half is yoqrs. 

(vii) In the Konkan all the districts from Salshi to Panch Mahal is 
yours. 

(viii) You must not employ our servants and we must not employ 
yours 

(ix) You must surrender to us Miraj, the forts of the district of 
Bijapur, Athni and Tasgaon.* 

Waruna decided the differences between Satara and Kolhapur 
existing ever since 1708. Never after this treaty was there any 
question on any side about the sphere of authority of each. It 
subordinated Kolhapur to Satara in all but name, and though Shambhuji 
grumbled over the stringency of the terms all through his life, he 
could not get them modified. And further be it said to the credit of 
Shambhuji that he never courted the help of an extraneous power to 
press his point. The treaty effected a division of the kingdom, but 
nevertheless it marked a distinct advance in the authority of Shahu 
within his territories and guarded his position from intermittent 
exposures to the sidewinds of civil strifes. In the eyes of his own 
people as much as in those of the aliens he appeared to be the real 
Chhairapati now. He became the suzerain lord of the country. 
Lastly it smoothened the course of the Peshwa and gave him the 
requisite respite at home to successfully carry out his policy abroad. 

Shambhpji’s Latkr Years 

As has been indicated above the division of the country did not 
impair the suzerainty of Shahu. It all the more confirmed the depend* 
ence of Shambhuji on him, and he gave ample proofs of this during 
his life-time. He lived for about thirty years more after the Waruna 
treaty and survived Shahu for about eleven years. As long as Shahu 
lived he used to visit Satara often either to pay his respects to him, 
or to spend a festive occasion with him or to get some little point 
about the state cleared or done in his favour. In short he gave proof 
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of uniform loyalty to Shahii throughout his life. In 1732 he came to 
Satara and would address Fateh Singh Bhonsle as ‘ Dada/ a respectable 
term for brother. When in 1734-1735 he visited Jejuu with his wife 
Jija Bai, he made a detour through Pratapgad and Mahabaleswar and 
came to Sataia. There he enjoyed the hospitality of the king for two 
months and when he left for Kolhapur Shahu gave him a warm send- 
off and accompanied him to a lespectable distance He came again 
in 1741, 1744 and 1746 mostly on some state necessity and each time 
he drove some bargain m his favour. Eleven years after the death 
of Shahu, he died on December 20, 1760.^ In the course of the 
narrative we shall have occasion to make passing leferences to his 
activities. 

Duel between the Peshwa and the Sfnapati 

When the grandeui of royal meetings at Jakhmvadi, Karhad and 
Satara dazzled the eyes of the people, when mirth and pleasiue flowed 
on the cloths of gold and orient pearls, w*hen the treaty of Waiuna was 
taking shape, there were happening other incidents in Gujrat, that 
opened in letters of blood, a new epoch in the history of the Peshwas. 
Baji Rao had been pitted against the Commander-in-Chief Trimbak 
Rao Dabhade, and there was a sanguinary duel between the two for 
the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi of Gujrat. Only twelve days before the 
conclusion of the Waruna treaty was fought the battle of Dabhai, that 
ended in the defeat and death of Baji Rao’s hated rival Trimbak Rao 
Senapati The victory of Dabhai marked a great advance m the 
power of Baji Rao, and practically united tw^o impoitant offices in the 
same person Thenceforth the Peshwa became the Senapati also for 
all practical purposes. But Dabhai did more than this It achieved 
the triumph of Baji Rao’s policy and helped the bnilding-up of the 
Maratha Confederacy as begun by Balaji Viswanath. Important as 
were the consequences of this duel (between Baji Rao and Trimbak 
Rao), it is no less so, to understand how the duel came about. In the 
tangled skein of the story it should not be lost sight of that the 
contest was mainly a matter of principle, and that Baji Rao was 
fighting not for his own interests, but for a point of policy. On the 
contrary Trimbak Rao was fighting for his own ends, and that at the 
instigation of the sworn enemy of the Marathas, Nizam-ul-Mulk. The 


^ Sardesai, vol i, pp. 214-15. 
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sanguinary character of the struggle was due to the bitterness of 
Trimbak Rao, and such was his obstinacy that the words of Shahu 
failed to produce any effect on him. 

Trimbak Rao was the eldest of the three sons of Khanderao 
Dabhade The ancestors of the Dabhades were Patils of the village 
Talegaon, and they had continuously served the Maratha kings 
generation aftei generation since the time of Shivaji. During the 
troubled days of Rajaram, they lendeied meritorious services at the 
risk of theii life and consequently on the death of his father and 
brother, Khanderao was given the title of Sena-Khas-Khel by 
Rajaram Khanderao served Tara Bai for some time and when she 
was defeated by Shahu he took seivice with the new king Khanderao 
was a gieat friend of Balaji Viswanath and both acted in concert with 
each other for the welfare of the Maratha state. In 1717 Shahu 
invested him with the office of Scnapati, and he accompanied the 
Peshwa to Delhi On his return from Delhi, he was posted to the 
northern frontier of Maharastra in order to keep an eye on Khandesh, 
Berar and Gujrat. He was present in the battle of Balapur and 
later subdued Khandesh, Baglan and the whole country from Basim 
to Surat for the Marathas. During his old age his son Trimbak Rao 
and his agent Pilaji Gaikwad discharged his duties and on his death 
in May 1729 Trimbak Rao succeeded to the office and possessions 
of his father (January 8, 1730).^ 

There was little agreement between old Dabhade and young Baji 
Rao in matters of state The former resented his lead and disapprov- 
ed his policy He was one of the party opposed to the Peshwa at the 
court. This difference was aggravated to the point of bitterness 
towards the end of his days and after his death It was brought about 
by two causes, first, the interference of Baji Rao in the affairs Gujrat, 
which the Dabhades thought was a preserve of their own, second 
the intrigues of Nizam-ul-Mulk with Dabhade, whom he had incited 
against Ba]i Rao to promote his own interests. 

We have already noticed that Kanthaji and Pilaji were residing in 
Gujrat as the agent of Shahu and the Senapati respectively for the 
collection of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from that province. In 1726 
Sarbuland Khan granted the rights of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi over 


^ Sardesai, vol, pp. 217-28, 
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the^ country north of the Mahi, to Kanthaji, those over the country south 
of the Mahi to Pilaji. By a previous arrangement of Shahu the black- 
mail of Gujrat had been assigned to the Senapati and that of Malwa to 
the Peshwa. Baji Rao did not approve of this entirely separate allot- 
ment of the provinces, for that would make each chieftain independent 
of the other, and would destory the root of the Maratha Confederacy, 
which lay in the interdependence of each member. On that account 
he was opposed to the manner of the distribution of provinces to some 
of the leading Maratha chiefs e.g, Raghoji Bhonsle, Fateh Singh 
Bhonsle, Angrey and Dabhade, and he was involved in frequent broils 
with them. But not one of them realized his point, and all of them 
swore hostility against him. In pursuance of this policy Ba]i Rao 
approached the Senapati with the proposals that he should give the 
Peshwa half of his revenues of Gujrat, and the Peshwa would give him 
half of his yield of Malwa. This the Senapati rejected with scorn, and 
Baji Rao, domineering as he was, proceeded to enforce the measure 
on him. He ordered his agent at Dhar, Udaji Powar to enter Gujrat, 
and levy contribution on the portion assigned to Pilaji Udaji acted 
as he was bid, and then resulted a fight in which the Deputy Faujdai 
of Dabhai, Abdun-nabi Khan, took the side of Udaji. ‘ In th6 sub- 
sequent fighting Abdun-nabi Khan was killed, and the town and fort 
thus fell into Udaji’s sole possession.’ This only served to unite the 
two Maratha Sardars— Kanthaji and Pilaji, who considered themselves 
as established in Gujrat, against Udaji, and they came with a strong 
army and laid siege to Dabhai Udaji sought the help of Sarbuland 
Khan, but failed The confederates had arranged an agreement with 
him, and therefore he (Sarbuland Khan) was in no mood to assist Udaji. 
Perforce he had to give up his position and return to Dhar in Malwa 
early in 1727. Dhabai and Baroda were occupied by Pilaji.* 

The retreat of Udaji to Malwa almost synchronizes with the return 
of Baji Rao from his second expedition into the Karnatac and the out- 
break of hostilities between Nizam-ul-Mulk and Shahu. We have 
already noticed how Baji Rao spent two months in Satara discussing 
the plan of his campaign and left for Poona in July. The campaign 
was actually set on foot in September 1727. Now was the advantage 
for the SiHApati, who had been sufficiently offended by the Peshwa 


* Rombay Gazetteer, vol. i, Part I, p. 390. 
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for his interferences in Gujrat through Udaji Pawar. Udaji had been 
chased out, and Nizam-ul-Mulk and Shambhuji were taking good 
account of Ba]i Rao. This was the time selected by Tnmbak Rao,’ 
to feed fat his ancient grudge, and be invaded Malwa to create a 
diversion in favour of Nizam-ul-Mulk. But Baji Rao was not thus to 
be outwitted. He had written to Sarbuland Khan, for the cession of 
Chauth and had sent his able brother Chimnaji, at the head of an 
army to invade Gujrat at the end of the rainy season of 1727. But 
Sarbuland Khan demanded extravagant conditions in return for the 
Chauth and the negotiations fell through. Then Chimnaji began to 
plunder Duraha, an unwalled town, realized a ransom and retired to 
Malwa by way of Godhara and Dohad, which be occupied along with 
the fort of Champaner. But Sarbuland Khan was not left at peace. 
Soon appeared Ba]i Rao like a whirlwind in Gujrat after throwing 
Nizam-ul-Mulk off the scent in January 1728. He told Sarbuland 
that he had invaded his country in consultation with the Nizam. He 
spent a month rapidly moving from place to place and plundering the 
people of the town and country, and appeared once again on the banks 
of the Godavari to bring the Nizam to his knees at Palkhed. When 
the treaty of Mungi Shegaon was taking shape, Baji Rao reiterated 
his demand of Chauth to Sarbuland Khan The Peshwa promised to 
keep peace in return. But the Governor at first treated this with scant 
attention, for he had in the meanwhile chased Kanthaji and Pilaji out 
of his province, and was expecting the arrival of the Emperor at the 
head of a strong army from Delhi. Baji Rao however was not to 
be trifled with, and when he learnt that the Emperor was in no way 
disposed to come to the help of the Subahdar in person he sent his 
brother Chimnaji at the head a stiong army in 1729. Chimnaji 
displayed great vigour in the campaign, and carrying fire and sword 
through the beautiful countryside and levying contribution on the 
flourishing marts of Gujrat, he halted at the town of Dholka, and sent 
in demands of Chauth to Sarbuland Khan.® The latter was now in up 
position to reject the proposal. Rumours of his transfer had reached 
him from Delhi and he willingly bought the Marathas off on their own 
terms. Like Sayid Husain Ali on a previous occasion he might 
have thought that an amicable settlement with the Marathas might 

^ Sardesai, vol i, p 225. * Bombay Gazettter, vol. i, part i, p. 393, 
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bring fresh accession of strength to him, that might stand him in good 
stead in his resistance to the governor-designate Abhai Singh, 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. With these motives he ceded the ‘ Sardesh- 
‘ mukhi of the whole revenue, both on the land and customs with the 
* exception of the fort of Sutat, and five per cent on the revenues of 
‘the city of Ahemadabad.’ In return for the Sardeshmukhi the 
Peshwa promised to protect the country from all the enemies of peace 
and order, and for the Chauth agreed to maintain a force of 2,500 horse 
at the disposal of the Viceroy.^ He further agreed to prevent other 
Maratha leaders from leaguing with the disaffected zamindars and 
Koli chiefs of the country and thus disturb public peace. ‘ After these 
‘ deeds weie obtained the Mokassa and the collection of a part of the 
‘ Surdeshmookhee, were assigned to Dhabaray , but jealousy of Baji 
‘ Rao’s interference- in the affairs of the province, occasioned an 
‘implacable enmity on the part of that chief/'’ By this time 
Khanderao was dead, and Trimbak Rao, the avowed enemy of Baji 
Rao, had succeeded to his father's office and possessions. Now the 
breach between the two had become wider than ever. 

Nizam's Intrigues 

The breach between Trimbak Rao and Baji Rao gave an impetus 
to the intriguing nature of the Nizam. He knew that Trimbak Rao 
alone would not dare defy Baji Rao, but with the slightest support 
from him he would jump on a war.^ Further the time was most 
favourable to fan a civil war between the Peshwa and the Senapati, 
when Shahu and Shambhuji were pitted against each other (at this 
time), and a large part of the array was locked up in the south. 
Burnmg for revenge, Trimbak Rao had secured the support of 
Kanthaji, who was now working against Baji Rao. Thus the Nizam 
found Trimbak Rao, his agent Pilaji Gaikwad and his ally Kanthaji, 
ready instruments to his hand and he set to work mischief to the 
national cause of the Marathas as championed by Baji Rao. Ever 
since Palkhed he had been covertly countenancing all the intrigues 
against the domination of the Peshwa. His hand was working in the 
aggressive designs of Udaji Chouhan, that ultimately resulted in the 


Grant Duff. vol. i. p. 504. 
Grant Duff, vol. i, p. 505. 
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war between Shahu and Shambliuji. Simultaneously he created 
another trouble for Baji Rao in the north. In November 1730 at his 
instigations Dabhade entered Malwa with his confederates Pilaji and 
Kanthaji, and looted it. Shahu, apprized o£ this, ordered them to 
desist from further depredations but it was of no avail. Next 
Dabhade made an alliance with Udaji Pawar, who had quarrelled with 
Baji Rao as far back as November 1729 ^ It was further arranged they 
should unite with the Nizam and all of them proceed to the destruc- 
tion of Baji Rao 

Battle of Dabhade , — When the dark designs were weaving round 
Baji Rao, his attention was distracted by the troubles created by 
Shambhuji. He arranged the expedition against Shambuji and 
had to remain by the side -of Shahu till August 1730. All the 
while he was keeping a close watch on the movements of the 
Nizam. On July 8, 1730, arrived his brother Chimnaji after 
concluding the agreement with Saibuland Khan about the Chauth 
of Gujrat Throughout the lainy season (July-September) he was 
preparing not only for the campaign against Shahu but against 
the Nizam and Dabhade. When he found that the expedition against 
Shambhuji had been fully equipped, he left for Poona and was detained 
there till the Dashera on account of certain family affairs. Rakhma 
Bai, the wife of Chimnaji, aftei giving birth to the boy later known as 
Sadashivrao, on August 2, died of puerperal fever before the month 
was past. The bereavement unnerved Chimnaji, and the brothers had 
to pass a month in sorrow, before they could set out from Poona.® At 
last Dashera festival came off on October 10 and the Peshwa 
made a move out of the city that very day As he embarked on the 
expedition and proceeded by gradual stages towards Gujrat, stagger- 
ing news leached him fiom all sides , that Kanthaji, Pilaji, Udaji and 
Dabhade had formed a league against him, that Chimnaji Damodar 
had joined them and that Nizam-ul-Mulk was also coming to their aid 
in combination with Mohamed Khan Bagash of Malwa.^ But undaunted 
by these heavy tidings, Baji Rao took the road towards Khandesh by 
way of Nasik and reached Surat by the beginning of December 1730. 
Prom Surat he passed on to Bharoch and thence towards Baroda with 

^ PP» 66-67. Sardesai, vol, i, p. 225 

* Raj wade, vol. ii, pp 60-61 ^ Irvme, vol. ii, p, 250. 
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the intention of driving out Pilaji from there. At this juncture Abhay 
Singh, who had in October 1730 assumed charge of the government of 
Gujrat and since then had been exerting to rid his province of the 
depredations of Pilaji, sent an invitation to Baji Rao, for an interview 
at Ahemedabad.^ Divining the motives of the Maharaja, he gladly 
accepted the invitation and met him at Ahmadabad in February 1731. 
In a grand audience held in the Shahi Bagh, on the banks of the Sabar- 
mati, it was decided that the engagement of Sarbuland Khan would be 
respected by Abhay Singh, and consequently the Peshwa must fulfil 
his part of that engagement. Accordingly Baji Rao started with a 
contingent of the Maharaja towards Baroda, the seat of Pilaji’s power, 
to besiege and reduce it As he approached Sawali by March 25, 
1731, he got definite information about the movements of the armies 
of Dabhade and the Nizam. He was told that Dabhade with his 
confederates Pilaji and Kanthaji and Udaji Pawar was fast proceeding 
to effect a junction with the Nizam. The danger of such a junction for 
Baji Rao was too obvious to be speculated upon, and on the spur of 
the moment he decided to fall on Dabhade and destroy him before he 
got the help of the Nizam With a lightning march he turned east, 
and arrested the further progress of the Senapah at Dabhai. With an 
army of fifteen to sixteen thousand horse, he fought Dabhade’ s which 
* is said to have been upwards of fifty thousand^ on Apnl 1, 1731, on the 
plains of Bhilapur near Dabhai between Baroda and that town, 
defeated and killed him in the battle.^ The Dabhade faction was thus 
wiped m blood, but it is said Baji Rao was forced to take this extreme 
measure on account of the obduracy of Dabhade He never showed 
himself amenable to reason. Baji Rao tried an amicable settlement 
and ‘ commenced negotiating, from the day of his quittmg Poona, and 
‘ continued it until the hour of attack ’ ! His death left complete 
‘ victory to Baji Rao with all but nominal control of the Maratha 
‘ sovereignty.’* 

^ Surat Factory Diary , vol 614, Letter No. 39, dated September 21. 1730. 
(Unpublished). 

^ Surat Factory Diary ^ vol 614, Letter No 67, dated April 7, 1731. 
(Unpublished). 
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Consequences of Dabhai 

After the battle Baji Rao sent an account of it to Shahu and when 
he learnt of the death of Dabhade he was smitten with remorse. He 
felt it was on his account that a Brahman had been killed, and 
God-fearing as he was he pioceeded to make amends for his imaginary 
sin. He sent for Baji Rao and Chimnaji Appa and ‘ for Trimbak 
‘ Rao’s brothers Yashwant Rao and Sawai Baburao, and for 
‘ Khanderao Dabhade’s widow Uma Bai, and did all that he could to 
‘ effect a reconciliation. He made both Bap Rao and Chimnaji Appa 
‘ fall at Uma Bai’s feet and ask her forgiveness. Thereafter he 
‘ conferred on Yashwant Rao the title of Senapati and on Savai 
‘ Baburao that of Senakhas Khel. He then bade Uma Bai and her 
‘ sons return to Tulegaon Dabhade He himself went to the temple 
‘ of Khandoba m Jejuri. After prostrating himself m the presence of 
‘ the gods, he purified himself from the guilt of Trimbak Rao’s death. 

‘ He next set himself to the practical side of the question. He defined 
‘ the boundaries of Malwa and Gujrat and passed orders that half the 
‘ revenues of each province should be paid direct to the royal treasury 
‘ by the Peshwa. The other half of the Gujrat revenues should be 

‘ allotted to the Dabhades for the upkeep of the army of occupation. 

‘ The other half of the Malwa revenues should similarly be allotted to 

‘ Baji Rao for his military expenses. But in spite of the royal 

‘ generosity, the house of Dabhades never recovered from the ruinous 
‘ defeat of Dabhai ’ ‘ Y aswant Rao who succeeded to the office of 
Commander-in-Chief was a worthless idler and fell into evil ways and 
a victim to opium and drink The power ultimately passed from their 
hands into those of the descendants of Pila]i Gaikwad. But that was 
not all. Dabhai was a victory without parallel in the history of the 
Peshwas. It marks a new phase in their rise , it left Baji Rao ‘ with 
all but nominal control of the Maratha sovereignty.’ Indeed Dabhai 
was a double triumph for Baji Rao— it was a triumph for his policy ; 
It was a triumph for his ascendancy. It has been indicated above that 
with Baji Rao the struggle was a matter of principle, of policy — not of 
self-interest. He was fighting for maintaining an equilibrium in the 
Maratha Confederacy by enforcing interdependence of its various 


* Kincaid and Parasnis, vol. ii, p. 194. 
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members ia mattei s of money and jagirs. For this he had to bear in 
his life-time a great deal of unmerited odium. This was the first 
instance, and here he won a complete victory, for his arrangement was 
ultimately adopted. Within the four years from April 1727 to 
April 1731, he had encountered a series of difficulties, and with 
admiiable fortitude and consummate ability he had combated them all, 
conquered them all. If Palkhed humiliated Nizam-ul-Mulk, the enemy 
of the Maratha state, if Waruna definitely subjected Shambhuji to Shahu, 
Dabhai crowned these by sweeping away all possibilities of mischief 
on the part of both Nizam-ul-Mulk and Shambhuji. After the destruc- 
tion of Dabhade, Shambhuji, Nizam and other miscreants fully awoke 
to the transcendent abilities of Baji Rao and dared not defy him. By 
sheer force of the unrelenting law of survival of the fittest, Baji 
Rao towered supreme over all. And in fact Dabhai was no mean 
achievement. When two armies were closing round him, with all 
the determination of malice and vindictiveness, it required great 
coolness and caution to face them against overwhelming odds. Ba]i 
Rao had only 15,000 men when he encountered Dabhade at the head 
of 50,000. The issues of the battle were obstinately contested till the 
last moment, and during the whole course of it, Baji Rao displayed no 
mean generalship. Though Shahu made Baji Rao fall at the feet of 
Uma Bai, his admiration for his young Peshwa now rose higher than 
ever, and henceforth his confidence in him was unshakable Baji Rao 
echp.sed all his rivals m the court in point of favour in his master’s eyes. 
Indeed none ventured to dispute his authority now, neither his master, 
nor the nobles. Baji Rao alone held the helm of the Maratha state, 
and steered it through many a shoal and rock to the ultimate 
goal, defined in his policy — Maratha empire. Nine more years of 
unflagging zeal and indefatigable activities, brought the Marathas 
actually to strike at the trunk which he had exhorted them to do in 
1722. So It is that Dabhai forms a landmark in the history of the 
Peshwas. 

Baji Rao and Nizam again 

After Dabhai came the turn of Nizam-ul-Mulk, that arch-enemy of 
the Maratha state, Baji Rao was burning in resentment against him, 
for it was through his agency that the troubles of the last four years had 
arisen. Now with grim determination he started to destroy his last 
fangs. He prepared a large army to meet him in the open field. But if 
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Baji Rao was so resolute to wreak his vengeance, the Nizam was 
not less so to effect a conciliation on terms, which would be most 
suitable to Baji Rao. The destruction of Dabhade knocked the 
bottom out of the Nizam’s intrigues and there was an end to the 
proposed alliance of the Nizam and Bangash. Then the Nizam 
thought that to buy off Baji Rao on his own terms would be most 
advisable under the circumstances and he knew that nothing was 
more after the heart of Baji Rao than to allow him a free scope in the 
north. Since the loss of Malwa and Gujrat he was in no mood to 
extend his power to the north of the Narmada. The Karnatac was 
his proper field he thought, and he knew that in his infatuation for the 
north Baji Rao would never care for the Karnatac. Hence he seized 
the earliest opportunity after Dabhai of sending envoys to Baji Rao, 
with offers of peace. He promised to give him free passage through 
his dominions into Malwa and urged him to conquer the rich imperial 
dominions rather than waste his energies in the barren soil of the 
Deccan. He should fight the Emperor rather than a viceroy like 
himself. This proposal was eminently pleasing to the Peshwa. ‘ In 
August 1731 Baji Rao and Nizam-ul-Mulk agreed to give each other a 
free hand — the Nizam should be at liberty to gratify his ambitions in 
the south, the Peshwa in the north.’* Now Baji Rao was left to 
pursue his policy of Maratha expansion unhampered by the rivalry of 
the Nizam. And the Nizam eager to keep himself behind the barrier 
of the Marathas, so that he might be free from the jealousies and 
intrigues of Delhi, had his purpose served.® But it bore bitter fruits 
for the empire. The Marathas were put upon the track to Delhi 
through the selfish ambition of the Nizam, and as we shall see in the 
next chapter, soon mastered the north through the connivance of the 
Rajputs. 


' Kmcaid and Parasnis, vol. ii, p. 212 
* Malcolm, Central India, vol. i, p 79. 
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Reader in Indian Philosophy University of Madras, 

For some time past scholais have been endeavouring to fix the date 
of the Tamil Classic, Manimekalai,, and the period of what is called 
the Sang am Age, in the light of the account given of the classical 
Indian systems of philosophy, in that work The treatment of Indian 
Logic is particularly bdl and has constituted the battle-ground of rival 
theorists who claim either that that account marks a transition to 
Dignaga^ or that it has utilized the teaching of Dignaga ^ The 
question has not yet been settled Since it seemed to the present 
writer that the treatment of the other systems of philosophy could not 
but be of interest and profit, in this connection, he attempted a study 
of these, and was agreeably surprised to find that the account of the 
Samkhya was both novel and significant The doctrine there ex- 
pounded has very little affinity with the classical Samkhya except in 
respect of the number of the tattvas (twenty-five including Purusa) 
Since the account is comparatively short, it is set out here in English, 
in extenso. 

The expositor of the Samkhya doctrine spoke dispassionately 
thus : That which is difficult to know, is of the nature of three 
constituents,^ is unattainable by the minlX (manam), is pervasive and 
common to all, and is the substrate of the evolution of ail things, that 
is Mula-prakrti Fiom this Citta (a synonym for Prakrti) arises ether 
{akaya) , from that arises air (v&yu) ; from that arises fire {agni) ; from 
that arises water (appu) , from that arises the earth {man) , from the 

^ Dr. S. Knshnaswami Aiyangar, Manimekhalai, pp xxii-xxv 

® Prof Jacobi m the Supplement to his article m the Hultzsch Jubilee Numbei 
of the Zetsschrtfl fUr Indologte und Irantshk , tr. in Mammekhalai, pp. xxxi- 
xxxiv. 

® It IS worth noting that the text uses the words ‘ mukkunamay being (or 
becoming) the three gunas,’ and not * possessing the three gunas ’ The gunas 
were thus constituents, not qualities 
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aggregate of these arises the mind (manam ) ; ^ from the mind is 
declared (to evolve) the evolute of individuation ; from 

ether the evolutes called the ear and sound, from air the evolutes 
called the skin and touch, from fire the evolutes called the eye and 
light, from water (of the elements still left) the evolutes called the 
mouth (vay) and taste, and from the earth the evolutes of the nose and 
smell are declared (to evolve)^ , out of these, as evolutes of the skin^ 
arise the organ of speech, the hands, the feet, and the organs of 
excretion and generation. As modifications of the elements here 
mentioned arise hills, forests, etc , and constitute the world. These 
leturn in the same manner as they appeared and are absorbed. Till 
the universal deluge these will expand continuously throughout 
space ^ Purusa is easy to know, devoid of the three constituents, 
incapable of being cognized by the senses (pon) , he is not the 
substrate for the evolution of anything, (but) he is the intelligence 
whereby all those (evolved) things aie known; he is the one, 
all-pervasive, eternal intelligence There are twenty-five entities 


^ This provides an interesting analogue to the Vedanta view that mind evolves 
from the five tanmatras see Advatta Vedanta Partbhdsd, 

* The text would seem to support only a parallel evolution of the indriya and 
what It senses, not a prior evolution of one or the other. Kanakasabhai’s 
translation (m The Tamils ISOO Yeats Ago) reads ‘ from ether sound is produced 
thiough the ear ’ and so on There is little warrant for this in the text 

‘ akayattir ceviyoli vikaramum etc Dr S Knshnaswami Aiyangar's translation 
— ‘ from akaSa springs sound heard by the ear ’ — is non-committal 

^ The text reads ‘ ivarrir rokku vikaramay \ etc The jecond uord * tokku ’ 
changed by sandhi to ‘rokku’ is used m the sense of skin (tvak) a few lines 
earlier. There is no reason to hold that it is used in a different sens© here. 
Kanakasabhai translates thus ‘ From the union of these appear the tongue etc.’ 
This IS not a very helpful way of understanding the passage Dr. S Knshnaswami 
Aiyangar who tianslates * These find expression by means of the physical organs ’ 
seems not to recognize the diflficulty. Is there any view which takes the organs of 
action to be derived from one of the organs of cognition— the skin ? An interesting 
view which bears on the question, though not directly, may be n_oted here. In 
commenting on verse 59 of Bhoja-deva’s Tattvaprakdhkd (aSaiva Agamic work), 
Aghoia Siva raises the objection that the organs of action would be infinite m 
number, if for every action, e.g , knitting the eye-brows, a separate organ were 
needed Thf* reply he gives is that the organs of action are not localized but 
pervade the whole body like the skin, and that knitting the eye- brows is a function 
of the indriya known as the hands A certain fundamental resemblance is here 
recognized between the skin and the karmendnyas , whether any greater degp*ee 
of identity is pre-supposed is not known 

* The sentence in the tej^t is far from clear I have adopted Kanakasabhai’s 
translation. 
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cognizable by the senses (pulam) ; earth, water, fire, air and ether ; 
the body, the mouth, the eye, the nose and the ear ; taste, sight, 
touch, sound and smell, the organ of speech, the feet, the hands, the 
organ of excretion and the organ of generation ; mind, intellect, 
individuation and citta , and the one soul (dtima) called life (uyzr) ’ 

The scheme of categories may be clearer from the accompanying 
table . It will be noticed that there is considerable divergence 

1 Mula-Prakrti (Citta) 




1 

Mahat 

Organ of speech— 

Sound > 
Ear f 

, 1 

— Aka§a "j 

1 

Hands — ^ 

Touch ) 
—Skin / 

— Vayu 


Feet — 

Colour ) 
Eyes j 

- Agni 

1 

Manas 

1 

Ahamkara 

Organ of ) 

Excretion f 

Taste ) 
Tongue f 

_ 1 

— Apah 

1 


Organ of ) __ 

Generation J 

Smell ) 
Nose j 

1 

— Prthivi 



II. Tablh of Evoluths of Prakrti as set out in the Samkhya 

Karika 

Prakrti 

I 

Mabat 

I 

Ahamkara 

I 

1 ■■■ ■ I " I 

Sattvika Rajasa Tatnasa 

(Vaikrta) (Taijasa) (Bhutadi) 

! I I I 

I ) I 

Jnanendnyas Karmendriyas Tanmatras 


Manas Srotra Tvak Caksus Kasana Ghrana j 

I i i i 1 

Vak Pam Pada Payu Upastha 


^ i ^ I # I I 

babda Sparta Rupa Rasa Ganclha 


Aka^a Vayu Tejas Apah Prthivi 

■' r " 


Maliabhutas, 
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from the Samkhya as expounded by ISvara Kr^pa and taught (presu- 
mably in a continuous line of tradition) up to the time of VyBapa 
Bhik§u, if not up to the present day. A prominent feature is the 
omission of all reference to the subtle elements (tanm^as), out of 
which the gross elements evolve, according to the classical Samkhya. 
Another prominent feature is the notion of the oneness of the Purusa. 
Whether we construe the unity strictly or aa but referring to the class 
of intelligent beings, we have somearfng very different from, if not 
opposed to, the plurality emphasized in Sdihkhya Karika.^ The 
order of evolution is ittrelf worthy of note. Manas and ahamkara 
figure more as^ by-products than as evolvents of the third and fourth 
degree as they do in the Kanka. The evolution of the elements is 
that set out in the Taithrlya Upam^ad II, 1. To a great extent, the 
account seems to show affinities with the Samkhya of the Maha- 
bharatar The omission of the tanmMras is also reminiscent of the 


^ See Samkhya Kdrika, 18. 

Cf Keith The Samkhya System * The absence of the five elements, 
Tanmatras, from the epic results in a different position m the senes of evcxlntion 
for the gross elements. Occasionally these are derived direct from the absolute 
being, following the doctrine of the TaiUtrlya Upani^ad (ii, 1), or from mind, but 
their normal source is the pnnciple of individu'ition From the gross elements 
spring their Vi<§esas, distinctions, the term given to the specific quahties which 
they possess In the classical Samkhya, the introduction of the Tanmatras 
reduces the gross elements to an inferior position , the five elements are without 
distinction, AviSesa, probably because each element consists of its own nature 
alone, while the gross elements now themselves bear the term Vi§esas apparently 
because they each contain portions of the others This theory of the mixing of 
the elements is found in the Epic, but there is a^so found the very different theory 
by which the elements, as in the Taitiiriya Upantsady arise each from the less 
complex, the lowest, the ether, with one quality and the highest, the earth with 
five ’ (p 37) On the unity of Purusa m the Epic Samkhya, see Dahlmann, Dte 
Sdfhkhya’Phtlosophte, tsp. p 5. ‘ Das klassische Samkhya nimmt eine Vielheit 

geistiger Substanzen an, das epische Samkhya leugnet diese Vielheit und hklt 
an der unbedingten Emzigkeit des absoluten Geistes fest also Mahdbharata^ xii, 
311 f where Vasistha says, ‘ Prakrti is one at the time of the deluge and manifold in 
creation. The controlling purusa is also one at the time of the deluge and 
manifold m creation’). On the mdnyasas evolutes of the mahabhutas, see 
Mdhdbharata xii, 253, and 258 (where Vyasa says, for instance, ‘The organ of 
hearing is the evolute of akaSa. The sage who knows what the gastras lay down 
knows sound to be characteristic of that akaiSa ) , also ch. 315 (where Yajnavalkya 
says, ‘ Avyakta, mahat, ahamkara and the five gross elements are the prakrtis. 
The five organs of cognition, the five sense-irapressions, and the five organs of 
action are specifications of the five gross elements).’ This doctrine provides one 
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Sadikhya as expounded by Caraka.* It would be interesting to 
know if there is any analogue to the view of the evolution of the 
organs of action from the skin (or the body as it is termed at a later 
stage ot the account). 

Judging from the remarkably precise account given of Indian 
Logic and the equally correct though, perhaps, jejune account of 
Buddhism, there is little reason to think that the account ot the 
Samkhya, as given in the Manimekhalat is anything but a faithful 
version of the doctrine as current at the time of the authoi, and in his 
part of the country. It is difficult to believe that such a veision would 
have been current after the date of the Karika^ and one may assert 
with a good measure of reason that there is no likelihood of its having 
been current two to three centuries after the date assigned to Isvara 
Kr§na. One seems compelled, therefore, to conclude that the 
composition of the Mammikalai could not have been later than the 
third or at the most the fourth century a.d.^ 

A consideration of the pramanas enumerated in Chapter XXVII of 
the work gives a suggestion which may in some measure reinforce 
the above conclusion. Inference, which is recognised as a pramana, is 
said to be three-fold and the three forms — purvavat, sesavat and 
sam^yato dr^fa — are explained much in the same way as by 
Vatsyayana in the first portion of his commentary on Nyaya Silita I, 
1, 5, Se§avat, for instance, is said to be inference from effect to 
cause, not inference by elimination as suggested by Vatsyayana in the 
latter half of his commentary , samanyato drsfa applies where 
perception of co-existence between middle and major is absent, not 
only where it is impossible (being atindriya). The latter view of 
samanyato drsta inference suggested by Vatsyayana himself seems to 
be shared by Isvara Kr§na, as seen from Karika 6 . It seems likely, 


more aflBnity with Vedanta , See Advatia- Vedanta- Paribhdsd, Visaya Panccheda , 
here, of course, the evolution is from the tanmatras, not from the gross elements 
which are themselves derived from the tanmatras. The probability of the doctrine 
being closer to the Upanisads than to the classical Samkhya seems thus to be very 
great. The references to Mahdbhdrata are to the Madhva Vilas Book Depot 
Edition. 

^ See Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy ^ vol. i, pp. 213-22 

* For the date of ISvara Krsna, which is generally fixed as the third century 
A.D. or earlier, see Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. n, pp. 254-55. 
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therefore, that the author of the Mantmekalai came before Vatsyayana, 
who is believed not to have come later than 400 a.d.^ The 
suggestion in itself is very weak, however, since a paiticular 
interpretation might have been chosen in prefeience to others which 
were also known. But if taken along with other suggestions which a 
more detailed study of the chapters XXVII-XXX of the work are 
likely to yield, the cumulative result cannot but be positively helpful 
in a more precise determination of the period to which the work 
belongs 


^ For the date of Vatsyayana, see Kadhaknshnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. ii, 
p 38 
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Living side by side for centuries together, the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan communities; had borrowed each other’s ideas and customs.^ 
Whenevei two types of civilization come into contact with each other, 
it IS quite natural that one must exercise its influence on the other. 
Hinduism had stood patiently before the onrush of the mflitant forces 
of Islam without losing its assimilative power in the least, and as soon 
as the storm had subsided, it embraced within its fold the followers of 
Islam and cast its influence over them. Similarly the influence of 
Islam also affected the Hindu society to some extent. With the 
gradual iacrease in the number of Hindu converts and with the dis- 
appearance of the feeling of bigotry from the minds of the masses, 
this process of assimilation and interchange of customs and thought, 
drew the two communities closer and closer. It is worthy of notice 
that we find illustrations of this mutual assimilation of customs and 
thought in the age of the great orthodox emperor Aurangzeb himself 
Alwal, a Mahometan poet, translated the Hindi poem Padmavati into 
Bengali and wrote several poems on Radha and Kr$na in the seven- 
teenth century.^ In K§emananda's Manasamangala, written towards 

^ Vide the article by Mr Mazhal-ul-Haque in the Statesman November, 
17, 1910, referred to by Dr. D. C. Sen in his History of Bengali Language and 
Literature f pp 794-795 

® Dr. D C. Sen*s History of Benaglt Language and Literature ^ p. 624. ‘ The 

manuscripts of Padmavati hitherto obtained, all belong to the border lands of 
Aracan in the back-woods of Chittagong, copied in Persian characters and preser- 
vcsd by the rural Muhammadan folk of those localities. No Hindu has ever yet 
cared to read them. This goes to prove how far the taste of the Muhammadans 
was imbued with Hindu culture This book, that, we should have thought, could 
be interesting only to Hindu readers, on account of its lengthy disquisitions on 
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the latter part of the seventeenth century, there is a passage which tells 
us that in the steel-chamber prepared for Laksmindra, a copy of the 
Koran was kept along with other sacred charms to remove Manasa- 
Devi's wrath. ^ 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, we find that this process 
of mutual assimilation had reached its culminating point. Nawab 
Shahamat Jung (Nowagis Mahommad) with Saulat Jung, who came 
from Purneah at that time, enjoyed the Holi festival for seven days, in 
the gardens of Motijhil.^ On that occasion about 200 reservoirs 
had been filled with coloured water and heaps of Abir (red-powder) and 
saffron had been collected ; and more than five hundred charming 
girls^ dressed in costly robes and jewels used to appear in groups 
every morning and evening, mustering from every part of the gardens. 
Aftei the treaty of Alynagur (9th February, 1757), Nawab Serajah 
Dowlah proceeded to Murshidabad and enj'oyed the Holi festival in his 
place at Mansurganj^ Once, when at Azimabad, Nawab Mir Jafar 
crossed the Ganges with all the gentry of the town and engaged him- 
self in enjoying the Holi festival^* It is said that on his deathbed, 
Mir Jafar drunk a few drops of water poured in libation over the idol 

theology and Sanskrit rhetoric, has been strangely preset ved, ever since Aurang- 
zeb's time, by Moslems for whom it could apparently have no attraction, nay, to 
whom It might even seem positively repellant From the time of Magnana Thakur, 
the Muhammadan minister till the time of Shaik Hamidulla of Chittagong who 
published it m 1893— covering a period of nearly 250 years — this book was copied, 
read, and admired by the Muhammadans of Chittagong exclusively '--Ibtd , 
p 626 

^ Ibid,, pp 793 and 288 

* Muzaffamamah, pp 86a-86b. The author of A was himself 

present on that occasion 

^ These were perhaps such professional dancing girls, who could not be classed 
with the ordinary gentlewomen of the society (Cf. Edmund Ive’s and Crau- 
furd's references to dancing girls m Hindu society ) 

♦ Muzaffarnamah — p. 123b. 

® {a) Ibid , p 137 a It is important to note that not only Mir Jafar, but also 
all the gentry of the city took part in the festival On this occasion, Mir Jafar 
amused himself in the company of a woman named Ferzana, who might be regard- 
ed as an example of that type of professional girls 500 of whom had been engaged 
by Snahamat Jung. 

{b) ‘ Not content with that, he (Mir Jafar) ordered a sandy spot in the river, 
through which ran a small stream to be surrounded by cloth-walls and there he 
spent some days, in fulfilling the rites of that Gentoo festival, the last of which 
consists in throwing handfuls of dust and coloured earth at each other and syring- 
ing coloured water on one another’s clothes.’ Cambray’s old 

edn., vol. ii, p. 266), 
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ot KiriteSvari^. The Muhammadans offered ‘ puja ’ at Hindu temples, 
as the Hindus offered ‘ sinni' at Muhammadan mosques^. 

This fusion of ideas and customs had long ago led to the evolution 
of a common god, Satyapir, warshipped by Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike’. In Bharatachandra’s poem on Satyapir we find that a 
Hindu merchant named Sadananda got a daughter by favour of the 
god Satyapir, to whom he had vowed some offerings ; but very soon the 
merchant forgot to make his offerings, and incurred the wrath of the 
god Satyapir, as a result of which his son-in-law met with a premature 
death^. It is lelated in the contemporaiy work Saniaser Ghajfr 
Piihthi, that on one night a Hindu goddess appeared thrice before the 
Ghaji in his dream, and in obedience to her behest the Ghaji worship- 
ped her the next morning, with the help of the Brahmans, and 
according to due rites^. A Bengali document® (dated a.d. 


^ ‘ Several persons of credit have affirmed that some moments before his 
demise, he had, on Nandecomer’s persuasion, ordered to be brought to him some 
water that had been poured m libation over the idol at Kyirut-conah (a famous 
temple of the G^ntoos mthe neighbourhood of Murshidabad) and that some drops 
of It v^ere poured down to the dying man’s throat ’ (Setr-ul-Muiakhertn , Cam- 
bray’s old edn , vol ii, p 5581. It is worthy of note that a Hindu could, with- 
out any hesitation, offer a Moslem the water of libation poured on a Hindu idol, 
and that it was drunk in faith 

* Dr D C Sen’s History of Bengali Langtiage and Literature, p 793. ‘ In 

Ch’ttagong this fusion of ideas and interchange of customs and usages seems to 
have reached its highest point In a Bengali poem called the Behuld^Sunddr , 
written by Hamidulla of Chittagong, we read that the Brahmans, who had assem- 
bled to find out an auspicious day for the hero’s journey abroad, consulted the 
Koran for the purpose. The hero, who was the son of an orthodox Hindu 
merchant, obeyed the injunctions ‘ as if they were laid down in the Vedas ' and 
started on his voyage, praying to ’ Allah ’ for his safety 

Aptabuddm, another Mahomedan poet of Chittagong, who wrote a poem called 
Jdtml Dildrdm, in a d. 1750 writes that his hero, who was a Mahomedan, went 
to the nether worlds to seek a boon from the Saptarsies or the seven sages of the 
Hindus ’ Ibid , p 796. 

^ Compare the numerous poems on Satyapir written m old Bengali, Vide 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 396-397. 

♦ Satyapirer kaihd by Bharatachandra, p 1 — Bharatachandra’s Granthdvalf 
(New Victoria Press Publication) 

® * Summon the Brahmins, if you do not worship yourself , otherwise, the 
victory in the battle is not for you In this way she appeared thrice in his dreams 
and he took fright on hearing of the battle Leaving his bed m the morning, the 
Ghaji pondered over the matter for some time, and (at last) duly worshipped 
the goddess by summoning the Brahmins ’ (Samaser Ghajir Punth— 

Dr. D C. Sen Typical Selections^ part ii, p. 1851). 

® S R. Mitra’s Typei of Early Bengali Prose, pp. 136-38 , Typical Selec- 
tions, part 11 , Sdhitya Pari^ada Pairikd, 1308 B.S., pp. 8- 10, 
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1732) which marks the victory of the Sabajiya cult over the 
orthodox Vaisnava cult, has got a few Muhammadan signatories 
as Its witnesses, and it is really worthy of notice that even in matters of 
social and religious changes the opinions and testimony of the Muham- 
madans were sought and obtained by their Hindu brethren Many of 
the Muhammadans believed in the principles of astrology and were as 
particular in observing them as the Hindus^ * Mii Casim understood 
a little astrology and believed in its maxims and predictions ; he 
procured the child*s horoscope to be accurately drawn by able astrolo- 
gers. When we compare the large number of woiks composed by 
Moslem writers of the age, in praise of the Hindu gods and goddesses 
and on Hindu music, we cannot but conclude that the Vaisnava and 
orthodox Hindu notions and thought had deeply influenced the inner 
strata of Muhammadan society in Bengal.'^ Thus in the field of ordi- 
nary life, the two communities were living side by side in harmony 
and mutual attachment. 

But, in spite of all this, the relations between the prominent mem- 
bers of the two communities, living in the court circles, were sometimes 
very bitter, though it did not affect so much the internal life of the 
country.^ This was due principally to two important changes which 
had greatly influenced the political outlook of Bengal , one was the 
gradual weakening of the imperial authoiity and the consequent rise of 


^ ‘ So that between the Mahometan and Gentoo astrologers together, one half 
of the year is taken up m unlucky days The head astrologer is ever present at 
all their councils , no new enterprise is beg^n without his being first consulted and 
his veto IS as effectual as that of a Tribune in the Roman Senate’ (Scrafton, 
Reflections on the Government of Industan, p 17 ) 

^ Setr-ul Mutakherin^ vol ii, p 387 

® We are indebted to Sahitya Sagar Abdul Karim Sahitya-Visharada for the 
discovery of some of these MSS and to Dr. D C. Sen for the notes and scrutinies 
on them. Vide History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp, 796-804 and 
‘ Prdchin Puthir Vivarana ’ by Abdul Karim. 

‘ In his work called Pada Kalpataru, composed in the 18th century, Vaisnava- 
dasa has quoted the ‘ padas * (songs in praise of Vaisnava gods) of 11 Moslem 
writers’ Dr D. C Sen’s article on ‘Vang abhasar Upar Musalmanerprabhava’.— 
Vide the Bengali Magazine 'Vicitra’, Magh 1335, B S 

* ‘ Yet an Englishman cannot but wonder to see how little the subjects m 
general are affected by any revolution m the Government , it is not felt beyond 
the small circle of the court To the rest it is a matter of the utmost indifference, 
whether their tyrant is a Persian or a Tartar , for they feel all the curses of 
power, without any of the benefits but that of being exempt from anarchy, which 
is alone the only state worse than they endure, (Scrafton, Reflections on the 
Govemfnent of Indusian^ p. 32) 

? 
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upstarts and adventurers^ as provincial governors, and the other 
was the emergence and active participation of gieal European powers 
m the field of politics. ‘ There was a revival of Hindu feeling coincident 
with the gradual weakening of the Muhammadan powei and the 
Hindu aristocrats and zemindars sought to utilize this opportunity to 
redress their long-felt grievances. Nothing could efface from their 
minds the memory of the cruelties and oppressions of Murshid Kuli 
barely a generation ago, and they now wanted to ‘ feed fat their ancient 
giudges ' and so they allied themselves with the English to overthrow 
the upstart Nawabs of Bengal^ Colonel Scott wrote to his friend in 
1754 that the Jentue (Hindu) Rajahs and inhabitants were much 
disaffected to the Moor Muhammadan government and secretly 
wished for a change and opportunity of throwing off their tyranical 
yoke’.-^ 

As long as the stiong hands of Alyverdy held the reins of power, 
this feeling of discontent was not expressed by those Hindus, and by 

^ * The mother of Abwerdykhan Mahabat Jung belonged to the tribe of 
‘ Afshas’, a class of Turks in Turkestan and was related to Shuja-ud-daulah, 
the son-in-la\n of Murshid Kuli Jafar Khan and the Subedar of Orissa in his time 
Mahabat Jung, together with his father and his brother Haji Ahmed, was in 
the service of AzimShah After the death of Azim Shah, Alvverdykhan was 
reduced to straitened circumstances and lived a retired life In the beginning 
of the reign of Mohammad Shah, Mirza Mohammad, the father of Mahabat Jung, 
proceeded from Shahjanbad to Orissa in a most wretched condition and made his 
appearance before Shuja-ud-daulah and his father Shuja-ud-daulah kept him 
also m his service He then sent for his brother Haiy Ahmed with his family and 
relatives He remitted to them a decent amount for their travelling expenses, and 
they all travelled safe from Shahjanbad to Orissa Haji Ahmed also got into the 
service of Shuja-iid-daulah The two brothers were men of great merit and their 
services to Shuja-ud-daulah conduced much to the stability of his government. By 
virtue of his courage and judgment Mahabat Jung rose to a much higher position 
than his father, brother and other nobles of Shuja-ud-daiilah’s court ” 

KulH^atut Taw&rtkh 

2 This was quite in keeping with the tradition of Indian history Since the 
days of Alexander’s invasion, it had become, as it were, the fashion of the aggriev- 
ed or the weaker party to invite or welcome a foreign power. Ambhi, the King of 
Taxila, sided with Alexander against the powerful Hindu monarch Porus , Jaya- 
chandra invited Mohammad Ghon against Prthviraja , Bahalol Lodi invited Babar 
against Ibrahim Lodi,— and here also the Hindu aristocrats and zemindars greatly 
helped the establishment of the British power in Bengal Mr Hill is of opinion 
that It was the special advantage of the English,— their ‘ power was based on a 
firm commercial footing and the grants made by the Emperor, which they could 
enforce in exact proportion with the weakness of the Local Government ’—that 
attracted the Hindus towards the English— Hill’s Bengal in 1756-1757, Introduction 
p. In. * 

^ Hill, Bengal in 1756-1757, vol. m, p. 328, 
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tact and sagacity, Alyverdy was able to utilize their serivces. Orme 
has remarked:—* Thus the Gentoo connection became the most opulent 
influence in the Government of which it pervaded every department 
with such efficacy, that nothing of moment could move without 
their participation or knowledge nor did they ever deceive their bene- 
factor, but co-operated to strengthen his administration and relieve his 
wants , and it is said that the Seats (Seths) alone gave him in one 
present the enormous sum of three millions of rupees as a contribution 
to support the expenses of theMorattoe war’^ But it is doubtful if 
this attachment was a sincere one, bound by mutual love and sympathy. 
Both Alyverdy and his Hindu officers were prompted by political 
considerations, and the one could not easily dispose of the other with- 
out prejudicing one’s interest. The very language of Orme that ‘nothing 
of moment could move without their participation or knowledge’, 
shows the increased influence of the Hindu officials, whose support 
Alyverdy was probably anxious ana careful to secure in order to 
combat successfully with the Maratha hoides or Afgan rebels. The 
Hindu aristocrats and zemindars also suppoited the Government of 
Alyverdy as it was fighting against the Marathas who were nothing 
but the terrible plunderers of their homes and property.^ What of 
Alyverdy, Jagat Seth would have quite naturally supported any one, 
coming forward to drive out those Maiathas who had sacked his banks 
and robbed him of two crores. 

When the administiation of the country fell into the hands of 
Surajah Dowlah, the loyalty of those Hindu politicians vanished, and 
most of them, with the exception of three or four, such as R^narayan'' 
Meei Madan Mohanlal and Ramramsingh of Midnapore, joined in that 
‘ great conspiiacy ’ against the Nawab. During the first Nawabship 
of Mir Jafar, the relation between him and the Hindu officers like 

^ Orme, vol. ii, page 53 (Ed of 1861 ) 

* When a country is attacked by any exteinal force or is tormented b> a civil 
war, its peaceful citizens would quite naturally rally lound their monarch, if he 
makes a sincere effort to drive out those evils All questions of personal likes 
or dislikes vanish, for the time being, before the consideiations of practical 
necessity. 

^ ‘ Of all the Gentoos, Ramnarain seems to have been the only man who did 
not join the conspiracy against Surajah Dowlah and who had given the French 
party a warm reception at Patna, as he regarded it as an important source for 
Surajah Dowlah in case hostilities should be renewed with the English * (Orme, 
vol. ii, p, 166. 
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Ramn^ayan and Roydullub was one of deadly antagonism, and it was 
only the support of the English which saved them from the wrath of 
theNawab^. Had Mir Casim been ably supported by Shitab Ray 
and his party, then perhaps affairs might have taken a different 
turn, and the English would not have been so easily victorious 
at Udayanala The attitude of Shitab Ray towards Mir Casim was all 
along hostile, and no one can deny that the cause of the English was 
greatly furthered by the assistance of Shitab Ray, his son Kalyan 
Singh, Maharaja Beni Bahadur and Rai Sadhoram. Mir Casim tried his 
utmost to employ Shitab Ray in his service, but the latter was too 
distrustful of Mir Casim to enter his services^. On the contrary, he 
spared no pains to poison the mind of the English against the Nawab 
and was greatly instrumental in bringing about his downfall. Kalyan 
Singh has himself^ related in plain words his own activities, those of 
his father, of Maharaja Beni Bahadur, and Rai Sadhoram in favour of 
the English. They greatly popularized the English cause at the courts 
of the Emperor and the Nawab Vazir, and persuaded the Emperor to 
grant the Dewani to the East India Company^ They could not forget 
their jealousy of Mu Casim even when the latter was a helpless 
fugitive in the camp of the Nawab Vazir. ^ 


^ *Mir Jafar felt those restraints ^ith abomination which turned his head to 
notions of emancipating himself from the ascendancy of the EngLsh , but warned 
by the experience of the confederacy which had raised him to the sovereignty, 
saw the necessity of first breaking the power of the Gentoos, in whom the English 
would find the same resources against himself, as he with the English had 
denved from them against Surajah Dowlah Orme, vol. ii, p 196 For details 
vide Orme, vol. ii, pp 277-359, Scrafton, Reflecitons on ihe Government of 
Indostan, pp. 104-114. 

® *He had no trust or confidence in the Nawab. He considered him unprinci- 
pled, faithless and treacherous, and did not wish to have anything to do with 
h\m\—Khula^atut-Tawat^kh^ p. 102 a. For details vide tbid^ pp. 986-1046. 

^ Khuia^at-ut’Tawdnkh the chap ‘ An account of Maharaja Shitab Rai 
Re-mstallation of Mir Jafar—Last days of Mir Casim. . . 

‘In this manner I used to call on the Nawab Vazir for a long time, when he 
always gave me a most patient hearing In all my talks I impressed upon him the 
desirability of cultivating friendship with Mir Jafar and the English officials who 
were men of honour, and avoiding Mir Casim Khan who was a fickleminded man 
of no character. * (Ibtd ) . 

♦ Ibtd. 

s Ibtd.^' MahMj Beni Bahadur, for some reasons best known to himself 
mtngued against Mir Mohamad Kassim Khan. The Nawab Vazir was persuaded 
to pass an order for the imprisonment of Mir Mohamad Kassim Khan and the demo- 
lition of his house* » 



HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS OF BENGAL 


The supporters and partisans of the English were almost all 
Hindus or proteges of the Hindus. The English refugees at Fulta 
were greatly helped in their distress by the neighbouring Hindu 
Zemindar Raja Navakrsna,' and by some of the merchants^ of 
Calcutta, though the Nawab had passed strict orders against helping 
them in any way. All the Company’s Gomasthas belonged to the 
Hindu community,^ and the native commissioners in Calcutta were 
all with two or three exceptions, Hindus,^ were the men who were 
favoured on account of their connections with the native commis- 
sioners.^ Thus the support of the powerful Hindu aristocrats and 
Zemindars greatly advanced the supremacy of the English East India 
Company in Bengal. 

^ ‘ When the English were on board at Fulta, Raja Naba-Kissen helped 
them greatly’ — Long, p 93, footnote For further details, vide the article m the 
Journal of the Royal Astatic Society 

* The petition of Gangaram Tagoie and Locooi Sirkar, both merchants of 
Calcutta, to ^Ir Drake — Proceedings, Novembei 17, a.d 1757 — * That your 
petitioners having supplied the Buxeyconnah with rice and gunnies when the 
Nawab marched on the place m 1756 confide in your goodness to be paid the 
amount of what they sent into the factory at the desire and orders of the Zemin- 
dar, as they are informed all other merchants and Doocandars have been paid by 
3 ^our orders.’ 

^ These Gomasthas were all actuated by selfish considerations of making 
money and took advantage of this opportunity to confirm their hold m the com- 
mercial transactions of the country They were long excluded from many econo- 
mic advantages, which had been in the exclusive enjoyment of the native Muham- 
madan merchants and consequently they readily accepted the services of the East 
India Company with the hope of retrieving their lost fortune 

* Gobmdram and Ragooraetre, Sooberam Bysack, Ally Boye, Butto Sircai , 
Sookdeb MuUik, Nian Mullick, Diaram Bose, Nilmony Hurnkissen Tagore, Durga- 
ram Dutta, Ramsantose, Mahmud Suddock, Ayer Noody — Consultations ^ 
September 18, a d, 1752. 

® Chaithon Das, Dulob Lucky, Cannant Norry, Churm Bysack, Curoy 
Bissas, Gones Bose, Ramdev Mitra, Sookdev Mitra, Rutharn, Lolta, Hutty Raon, 
Rajaram Palit, Durgaram Deda Songa, Durgaram Surmat, Lilmoni Choudree, — 
Jbtd 
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‘The Ring Fence System’ and the Marathas 

BY 

K M PANIKKAR 

By the grant of the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East 
India Company the Governor and Council of Bengal were faced with 
the problem of defending their newly acquired territories from the 
encroachments of the Marathas who at that time held sway over the 
whole of North India outside the Punjab. Ranoji Scindia had carved 
out a principality at Gwalior which his more renowned successor 
Madhaji consolidatea and developed into a formidable military power. 
The Bhonslas had established themselves at Nagpur and extended 
their sway to the coast of the Bay of Bengal, exacting periodical 
tribute from the chieftains of the hiily tracts now known as Feudatory 
States of Orissa. The authorities of the Company lived in daily dread 
of an invasion of their territories by the Marathas, and the policy of 
successive Governors from Clive to Wellesley was directed to safe- 
guard the Company's possessions from being devastated by the 
Maratha horse. The Ring Fence Policy, to which can be traced the 
development of the system of Protected States, was the defensive 
measure evolved to meet this danger 

The fundamental idea of this system may be defined as the defence 
of your neighbour’s boundary at his expense m older to protect your 
territories. The Company’s territories under the Governor of Fort 
William were open to attack from the side of Oudh, Korah and 
Allahabad, Benares and Orissa. By the treaty of Buxai, the Company 
entered into an alliance with the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, the most 
important clause of which read as follows : — 

‘ In case the Dominions of H H. Shuja-ud-dowla at any time 
hereafter be attacked, the East India Company shall assist him with a 
part or whole of their forces. In the case of the Company's forces 
being employed in His Highness' services, the extraordinary expenses 
of the same are to be defrayed by him.’ 

By this clause the Company undertook to defend the Nawab Vizier 
against all aggressors, thus protecting the frontier of their own 
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province of Bengal. ‘ The defence of the Nawab*s possessions from 
invasion is in fact the defence of ours/ said Warren Hastings at a later 
time. The relationship of the Company with Oudh was governed 
by this consideration. Even the much discussed Rohilla war was 
undertaken for this purpose 

In a letter written to Col. Champion, dated May 28, 1774, Wairen 
Hastings states as follows . — 

‘ We engaged to assist the Vizier in reducing the Rohilla 
country under his Dominion that the boundary of his possessions 
might be completed by the Ganges forming a barrier to cover them 
from the attacks and insults to which they were exposed, by his 
enemies either possessing or having access to Rohilla country. Thus 
our alliance with him and the necessity for maintaining this alliance so 
long as he or his successors shall deserve this protection was rendered 
advantageous to the Company’s interest, because the security of hivS 
possessions from invasion m that quarter is in fact the security 
of ours ’ 

The Company had originally proposed to ward off the possibility of 
attack through Allahabad by neutralizing that territory by granting it 
to Shah Alum. But the Emperor ceded it to the Marathas thus 
bringing the danger one step nearer. Faced with a breach in the 
Ring Fence so laboriously constructed, Hastings hit upon the plan 
of giving the title to the districts to the Nawab Viziei, hoping thereby 
that the conflicting claims of the Vizier and the Marathas would render 
any alliance between them impossible. Writing to the Court of 
Directors on October 4, 1773, the Governor-General explained the 
purpose of the action as follows . — 

‘ By ceding them (Korah and Allahabad) to the Vizier, we 
strengthen our alliance with him. We make him more dependent on 
us as he is more exposed to the hostilities of the Marathas We 
render a junction between him and them, which has sometimes been 
apprehended, morally impossible since their pretensions to Korah will 
be a constant source of animosity between them.’ 

The same consideration led Hastings to guarantee the principality 
of Benares to Cheit Singh. Though Balwant Singh, the father of Cheit 
Singh, had died in 1770, Shuja-ud-dowla had not recognized Cheit 
Singh’s succession to the gadi. Benares was important strategically 
to the Company as its possession gave the key to their province of 
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Bihar. Hastings visited Benares in 1773 and himself witnessed the 
agreement between Shuja-ud-dowla and Cheit Singh, by which the 
latter was confirmed in his territories on an increased tribute. Writing 
in 1775, Hastings remarked as follows : — 

‘ The Raja of Benares, from the situation of his country which is 
a frontier of the provinces of Oudh and Behar, may be made a service- 
able ally of the Company whenever their affairs require it. He has 
always been considered in this light both by the Company and by the 
successive members of the late Council ; but to ensure his attachment 
to the Company, his interests must be connected with it which cannot 
be better effected than by freeing him from his present vassalage.’ ' 

In pursuance of this policy, Benares was made independent of 
Oudh and brought directly undei the suzerainty of the Company. On 
the death of Shuja-ua-dowla in 1775, the Company made the transfer 
of Benares a condition of its lecognition of Asaf-ud-dowla Article 5 
of the treaty, dated May 21, 1775, laid down 

‘ The said Nabob, for the defence of his country as above specified, 
declares that he has given up of his own free will and accord unto the 
British Company all districts dependent on Raja Chet Singh.’ 

The Benares frontier was thus made secure 

The prospect of invasion fiom these sides, though apprehended by 
the authorities of the Company, was not so real at any time as from the 
Orissa side The Maratha threat from the Midnapore side was not 
merely apprehended, but was actually on point of materialization on 
more than one occasion In fact, the Ring Fbnce System as a 
method of defence was put to the test only on the Orissa side. 

The area between the British dominions in Bengal and the 
Maratha province of Cuttack was held by independent chieftains who 
nominally acknowledged the sway of the Marathas and paid tribute 
when they were forced to do so. The most important of these was 
the Ruler of Mayurbanj whose principality lay mainly on the Maratha 
side of the frontier but who also held the Zemindary of Nayabasan in 
the Company’s dominions. The Bhanja family was established in 
these tracts for many centuries and had enjoyed internal authority and 
independence even in the time of the Moghuls ‘ They paid only a 
light tribute and were independent within their jurisdiction.’ * 

* Bengal Secret ConsuUattons, February 13, 1775 
® Toynbee’s Hiftory of Ortfsa, p 25, 
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According to the Muraguat-i-Hassam, during the inter-regnum that 
followed the serious illness of Shah Jehan in 1657, ‘ Krishna Bhanja of 
Hariharpur, the leading Zamindar of this province, spread his power 
over the country from Midnapur to Bhadrak.’ ' Krishna Bhauja 
wielded considerable military power. Muragual-t-Hassam states that 
‘ he kept one thousand horse and ten thousand or twelve thousand 
foot soldiers and was obeyed and helped by all the Zemindars of this 
country (During the anarchy) he had plundered the tract fi om Bhadrak 
to Medinipur, carried off ryots to his own territory, increased their cul- 
tivation and ruined the Imperial dominions.’ * In a d. 1724, Emperor 
Mahommed Shah granted a farman to the ruler of Mayurbhan] by 
which the Maharaja was confirmed in his authority over his state. 

When the Marathas established themselves in Orissa by the treaty 
by which Ali Verdi Khan ceded Orissa without Midnapore to Raghoji 
Bhonsla, the ruler of Mayurbhanj rose again into prominence. His 
submission to the Maratha power was nominal and the tribute which 
the governor of Cuttack demanded was paid only under compulsion. 
Mr. T. Motte, who was sent by Clive to Sambalpur to find out the 
condition of the country, reports as follows : — 

‘ There is usually, at Ballasore, a party of thirty horse and five 
hundred foot , but at this time they were with Pelliji (Pillaji), collect- 
ing the tribute of the Mohur Bunge country The Mohur Bunge 
country extents from the Neelgur (Nilgiri) hills to the sea ; but having 
borne with impatience a foreign yoke, each expression of such impa- 
tience has been punished by dismembering part of the country, for 
every officer who behaved remarkably well in the expeditions against 
the rebellious princes was rewarded by a portion of their land under 
the name of a tallook.’ ® 

As the Mayurbhanj rulers held territory on both sides of the 
frontier, their support became necessary for the English for the 
protection of their provinces and for the Marathas if they wanted to 
enforce their claim of Chautk on Bengal. Damodar Bhanja, who 
became Maharaja in 1761, was a man who well understood the impor- 
tance of his position when the Company occupied Midnapur as a result 

1 Muraquat i-Hassam, pp. 72 and 107. See also Sarkar, Studies tn Mughal 
India, p 205 

* Ibid, p 107, and also J. Sarkar's Studies in Mughal India, page 207, 

= Asiatic Annual Register 1799, Miscellanfous Tracts, p. SI, 
fi 
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of Mir Qasim’s grant. Damodar Bhanja wrote a letter to Vansittart 
professing friendship which was acknowledged by the Governor with 
the same cordiality.' This friendliness on the part of Damodar 
Bhanja was no doubt prompted by the fear of an immediate invasion 
of hif. territory from the side of the Marathas, between whom and the 
Raja there was some difficulty owing to the support given by the 
Nagpur Government to the Nilgiri Chief who was a subordinate of the 
Raja. Mr. Motte writes in his narrative about this as follows : — 

‘ I left Ballasore the 27th of April, and halted under the tree 
near Ectiurpoor, where I entered Neelgur, formerly dependent on 
Mohur Bunge 

* « * « 

The country is small, and pays rupees thnty thousand annual tribute 
to the Marathas, by whom the Raja is maintained against the claim 
of Mohur Bunge.’* 

In 1763 the Maratha general Bhaskar Pandit actually invaded 
Mayurbhanj.® The Raja seems to have held his own, for we find the 
Maratha general Bhavani Pandit writing to the goveinor on 16th 
November, 1764, that he ‘ will shortly march to root out the rebellious 
Zamindars of Hariharpur, &c.’* 

A letter of February 28, 1765, indicates that Bhavani Pandit actually 
invaded Mayurbhanj but had to retreat to Cuttack.® 

Sambhaji Ganesh succeeded Bhavani Pandit as governor of Orissa 
in March, 1768. His first task was to collect the Chauth of Bengal 
and Bihar from the East India Company and, if that was not forth- 
coming, to lead an expedition for its collection Sambhaji Ganesh 
wrote to Damodar Bhanja to this effect shortly ! after he took charge 
of Orissa. ‘ That in case chout (Chauth) was not paid, he should 
march in his army in Bengal after the rains, and {ravage the whole 
country, that m the meanwhile he intended to quarter his troops in 
Gorpudda (Garpada), which is between Jellesore and Ballasore, and 
that he (Damodar Bhanja) must prepare cantonments for them and be 
ready to join them in due time with the force.’ Damodar Bhanja was 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, \o\ i, 1020. 

* Asitttu Annual Register, 1799, Miscellaneous Tracts, p 52. 

® Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol. i, 1948. 

* Ibid, vol. 1 , 2481. 

» Mutnapur Records, vol. i, No. 34. 
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neither ready to allow the Maratha army to encamp within his 
dominion at Garpada, nor to pin his forces with them against the 
English To this communication Damodar Bhanja therefore replied 
that rice was then very dear and scarce in his country and therefore 
It was not advisable to quarter troops m Garpada as they would 
not be able to find subsistence there. As a result of Damodar 
Bhanja’s refusal Sambhaji Ganesh quartered his troops in Keonjhar. 
That Sambhaji Ganesh had a large body of troops under his 
command and was keen about realizing the Chauth of Bengal is 
evident from his letter to the Governor received by the latter on 
the 1st April, 1768, in course of which he says ‘ A body of 50,000 
horse will be attached to the English cause, provided that the 
Governor maintains a sincere harmony and discharges the Chauth 
according to the original agreement, as long as the province of 
Bengal continues under His Excellency’s influence and power.’ ‘ 
When refusing permission to the Maratha Governor to quarter his 
troops at Garpada during the rams of 1768, Damodar Bhanja appre- 
hended that the army of Sambhaji Ganesh, like that of his predecessor, 
might also be employed in reducing Mayurbhanj to subjection. He 
therefore sent a vakil to Mr George Vansittart, the Resident of 
Midnapur, to solicit the protection and alliance of the Company against 
the Marathas. Mr. Vansittart communicated the message of 
Damodar Bhanja’s Vakil to the Governor (Harry Verelst) in a letter, 
dated the 15th July, 1768. Mayurbhanj was at this time an important 
buffer state between the British and the Maiatiia territories, and 
occupied a particulaily strategic position, as the following observation 
by Mr. Vansittart in this letter to the Governor would testify . — 

‘ • • * * his country is so advantageously situated that, 

with a very little assistance from us, he would at any time be able to 
prevent Marathas from entering into Bengal from the southward.'* 
In reply Mr. Verelst requested Mr. Vansittart to gather more informa- 
tion from the Raja of Mayurbhanj and to keep a strict eye on the 
activities of the Marathas.* 

Nearly eight months after, on the 28th February 1769, Mr. 
Vansittart again informed the Governor that * very strong reports 

' Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol u, 892 

• Midnapur Records, vol. ii, No. 366. ® Ibtd, vol. n, No. 378, 
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prevail that the Murattoes really intended to invade these Provinces ’ 
and concluded : 

‘ Would you choose that I should enter into a negotiation with 
the Mohrbunge Raja and engage our protection for his support ? I 
have reason to believe that he^would be glad of such an opportunity 
to shake off the Moratta yoke, and the position of this country would, 
in case of Moratta troubles, lendei it extremely convenient to us/^ 
The realization of the strategic importance of Mayurbhanj led to 
efiEorts being made to secure the Maharaja's good will and to afford him 
protection as against the Marathas. In this policy, the authorities of 
the Company were greatly helped by the fact that a portion of the 
hereditary dominions of Damodar Bhanja lay in the Midnapur distiict 
and was held by him, according to the new principles of revenue 
farming introduced by the Company, as an ordinary Zemindar It was 
not till the time that Mr. Graham was appointed as Resident at 
Midnapur that this area was reduced and bi ought under the operation 
of the regular revenue rules of the Company. As * the continuance of 
this independence ' of the parganna in the western jungles was ‘judged 
unsuitable in the present situation of our Government ’, a military 
officer with a party of sepoys was despatched against the Rajas, ‘ with 
a view to reduce them to a proper subjection to our Government on 
payment of first revenue and to enforce their obedience to the Resident 
at Midnapur Damodar Bhanja resisted to desperation the attempt to 
leduce his territory within the Midnapore area to the position of a 
Zemmdary and was more often in revolt against the Company’s 
officers than otherwise.^ It was even attempted by the Company’s 
authorities to ally themselves with the Marathas with a view to put 
Damodar Bhanja down. On the_ 29th December, 1783, the Governor- 
General of Bengal requested Raja Ram Pandit, the Maratha Subadar of 
Orissa, to commence joint hostilities against the Mayurbhanj ruler^ 
but nothing came out of this, and beyond issuing general edicts, no 
effort was made to chastise the Raja for his refractoriness. On the 
other hand, the revenue payable by him for the parganna of Nayabasan 


Midnapur Records ^ vo\ ii No. 442 
^Ibtdi vol. 1 , No. 109 

^Bengal MS Records^ Hunter, Nos 537, 561, 579 
^Ibtd, letter No L.R. 583. 
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was considerably reduced. It is clear that the Company was anxious 
to keep him humoured as his help was necessary in case of Maratha 
troubles 

Damodar Bhanja died m 1796 and a war of succession broke out 
between Tnvikram Bhanja Deo, the adopted son of the deceased Raja 
and his widow, Rani Sumitra Devi who claimed the gadi. The Rani, 
in order to strengthen her position, sought and obtained recognition of 
the Marathas in respect of her principality on their side, and was like- 
wise recognized by the British in respect of the parganna of Nayabasan 
held by Mayurbhanj in British territory. Rani Sumitra Devi continued 
the policy of Damodar Bhanja and maintained friendly relations with 
the British Her position was at that time particularly important as 
Wellesley was on the eve of his campaign against the Marathas By 
this time the position had so far changed that there was no fear of 
any attack by the Marathas on the Company's territories. But the 
British authorities were anxious to obtain possession of the littoral 
which connects Ganjam with Bengal When war was declared against 
Bhonsla in 1803, the Company was anxious that Sumitra Devi, whose 
authority in Mayurbhanj had been displaced by that of Tnvikram 
Bhanj Deo, should be restored to her State, as hei help was deemed to 
be of great importance. In a lettei written to the Mahant of Gopibal- 
lavpur, dated 23rd September, J803, the Collector of Midnapur 
states : 

' At present war has broken out between the English Company 
and Maharaja Raghuji Bhonsla on account of disagreement. Conse- 
quently, an English army has been employed to take possession of the 
Katak province. Rani Sumitra Devi, Zemindar of Mayurbhanj, is 
staying at Gopiballavpur owing to her disagreement with her adopted 

son Tnvikram Bhanja This disagreement and dissension 

among relatives is very undesirable You and Vaidya- 

natha Chaudary acting in union should bring about an agreement 
between the Rani and Tnvikram Bhanja If, according to the terms 
of the agreement, the Ram andTrivikiam Bhanja become well-wishers 
and help the Company, it will be good for both. If the Marathas 
have oppressed and done injustice to them, the matter will be 
investigated and justice will be done The relations that exist between 
them and the Maratha Government will be continued. There will be 
no deviation from it.' 
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Presumably, as a result of these efforts, Ram Sumitra Devi took 
possession of her State She was requested to help the British 
forces proceeding to Cuttack and to hold her country against the 
Marathas, as will be seen from the following letter of her Vakil to 
the British Authorities : — 

‘ Durkhast of Bhagbut Churn Muhtee, Wukeel of Ranee Soomitra 
Bhunj, Zemindar of Nyabusav\unt— 

**♦♦♦♦ the year 1211 Amlee, the English Government under- 
took the conquest of Cuttack and owing to the fort Hunhurpoor which 
belong to your Petitionei’s client being situated on the confines of the 
Maratha territory, she was honoured with a purwanna from the 
Governor-General m Council to this effect The English army is pro- 
ceeding against Cuttack You will afford ti every assistance in your power ^ 
and comply with any Requisitions you may receive At the same time 
Mr. Ernst, Judge of Midnapore, issued a purwanna to your petitioner’s 
client informing her that the payment of the kists due from her Zemin- 
dar was suspended, directing her to afford eveiy assistance to the 
English army, and to guard with the utmost vigilance the Ghauts and 
passes of her Zemindary and in the event of any of the enemy making their 
appearance^ to convey immediate intelligence thereof to the English army 
informing her that, whatever expense she might incur in consequence 
would be deducted from the revenues of her Estate, Your petitioner's 
client highly honoured by these commands immediately set about 
canying them into execution.' * * * * *^ 

It will be noticed that the Rani was asked not merely to help the 
British armies but to defend her own boundaries and to guard all the 
passes leading into her territory. That, as has been pointed out before, 
is the essence of the Ring Fence policy. This letter also provides 
definite evidence that the Mayurbhanj State had completely disowned 
the Maratha allegiance and accepted the alliance of the East India 
Company. 

With the conquest of Cuttack, the possibility of an attack on the 
Company's possessions from that side vanished, and the Ring Fence 
had to be shifted to the new frontier. Like other states which began 
as parts of the defensive system Mayurbhanj became a protected State. 
This fact has a curious outcome which it is not necessary to discuss 
here — and that is, that by reason of its earlier relationship with 
the Company, this State was not mentioned in the Article 10 of 
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the treaty of Deogun,by which the Bhonsla confirmed the treaties made 
by the Company with the Nagpur feudatories. Though Mayurbhanj 
was some time or other a tributary of the Marathas, it was deemed by 
reason of its close connection with the frontier policy treated heie, to 
have freed itself from the Maratha yoke even before the campaign of 
1803, as its rulers weie in alliance and friendship with the Government 
of the Company. 

The Ring Fence policy by which Bengal and Bihar were thus 
saved from attack was actually enforced only in Orissa. Its historical 
importance in the development of the Indian State policy is well recog- 
nized and need not be discussed here. 
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Gleanings from Sanskrit Mahakavyas 

BY 

DaSHARATHA ShARMA, M.A., 

Lectufe^ in History ^ Dun gar College, Bikanei. 

(1) THE vSISUPALAVADHA 

Sanskrit Mahakavyas are among the least utilized sources of Indian 
History. While Vedic literature has been enough to provide material 
for many big volumes on Vedic civilization, Sanskrit Mahakavyas have 
hardly supplied more than a score of facts to the histones of India. 
The neglect is, however, far from being justified For, within the range 
of Sanskrit Mahakavyas lies scattered a large number of facts which 
can be gleaned and pieced together by painstaking students of 
Sanskrit. 

Of the Mahakavyas too the most important, for the purpose of 
history is the Sisupalavadha, the great epic poem written by Magha, the 
celebrated Sanskrit poet who, in point of poetic excellence, was 
considered superior to Kalidas and Bharavi by old fashioned Pandits.^ 
In this great Kavya the story of the final success of Krishna and the 
death of Sisupala, and a few other incidents have been taken fiom the 
Mahabharata But the facts given there are so few that Magha is 
frequently obliged to draw upon his imagination to supply the want, 
and compose a book of twenty cantos Most of the situations and 
descriptions are therefore Magha’s own and owe little to the Maha- 
bharata. It is this independence from the source-book which gives the 
Mahakavya its special value in the eyes of historians Magha, if 
he does not describe things taken from the Great Epic and other 
sources, must have laid his own surroundings under contribution and 
made thereby his poetic composition a mirror of the age in which he 
lived. 
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For instance, the view about statecraft in the second canto, which 
owes little to the Mahabharata, reflects accurately the political condi* 
tions by which our poet was surrounded. The eighth century^ in 
Indian history was a time of political disruption when kingdoms were 
falling like ninepins, and constantly changing their boundaries. With 
such an environment, Magha must have naturally reached the conclusion 
that ‘ the sum and substance of political wisdom is one’s own rise, and 
the other’s decline®. Kings must have, as desired by him, never rested 
content with what they had acquired but ever tried to increase their 
domitions at the expense of their enemies.® Diplomacy and seciet 
service must have been ever active and monarchs fully believed in the 
dictum that ‘ intellect is a king’s weapon, that subjects are his limbs, 
safeguarding secrets his armour, detectives his eyes, and messengers 
his mouth*. Forged letters must have been frequently used by 
traitors who pretended to be a king’s friends, leceived pay from his 
enemies and struck at the ministers of the state by accusing them of 
conspiring with the enemy, and producing false written deeds to prove 
their treason.® 

Again, if the twentieth canto be left out of consideration, the 
description of armies in the rest of the book will be found to abound in 
details drawn from life. In the twelfth canto, for example, the author 
does not rest satisfied with the description of the usual four arms — ele. 
phants, chariots, cavalry and infantry, but goes on to speak about 
camels, mules and oxen which must have been used by the armies of 
the eighth century. Camels perhaps formed a separate corps.® 
They were largely used by soldiers for riding, and traversing long 
distances’ in that part of India where Magha lived. Mules and oxen 
were employed as beasts of burden® and large numbers of camels too 
served the same purpose.® Magha ’s descriptions of camels are so 
frequent and lifelike that one is tempted to hazard the inference that 
Magha was most probably a native of some place in or near Rajputana 

^ For Magba’s date, see Prof. Pathak’s article in J.B.B.R.A.S,, vol. xx, 
pp. SOS'SOG. 

i 

Canto n, 30 

® Canto 11 , 32. * Canto ii, 82. * Canto ii, 113. 

** Canto xii, 7, 18, 32. ^ Canto xii, 7, 18, 32. ® Canto xi3, 10, 19. 

® Canto xii, 9, 11* 

7 
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where these animals are largely used, for riding and carrying burdens. 

Of the four or five arms mentioned above, the war-elephants were, 
as shown by the large number of pages devoted to the account of their 
fighting, the most important for warfare. With their bodies covered 
with coats of maiU, and tusks provided with baibs, these creatures 
must have worked terrible havoc in the hostile army. So eager did 
these remain for fighting that their eyes had to be covered with 
clothes which were not removed before their reaching the battle 
ground and the beginning of the fight m earnest^. On their backs 
sat archers, who showered arrows on the enemy, and remained safe 
in some measure in their howdahs^. Hostile soldiers in their turn 
tried to blind the elephants by means of arrows^, and sometimes 
cut off the tips of their trunks by means of their swords®. On the 
whole, the war-elepl^ant was a terrible creature. He could crush men 
under his feet, thiow them in the air, and tear them to pieces with his 
trunk, tusks and feet®. 

Cavalry was specially valued for its sudden onrush, quick speed 
and the breach it caused in hostile ranks^. The horses of which it 
was composed came from outside India®, and were carefully select- 
ed with regard to their speed, training® and auspicious signs on neck 
and bosom^®. In some cases so good was the training given in 
styles of movement and attack that undei the direction of their leaders 
the horses did not fear rushing on elephants and ajlowing their 
masters time to attack these huge creatures with their spears^ 

Magha does not give more than one or two stanzas to the descrip- 
tion of fighting between charioteers. Inf anti y receives a better treat- 
ment and was perhaps more in use than chariots. 

Details about equipment are rather meagre Elephants carried 
archers, horses spearmen^*, and the foot-soldiers had their swords and 
shields^^. Discs^* and barbed darts^® which receive a slight mention 
at some places might have been used by some people. Strong 
armour was used by many in the army^®. 


^ Canto xvni, 6. 

* Canto xviii, 13 
^ Canto xviii, 13. 
Canto V, 4 


^ Canto xviii, 28, 29. 

* Canto xviii, 45, xix, 67. 
® Canto V, 54. 

Canto xvin, 23. 


Canto xviii, 21, 19, 4, xix, 55. 
Canto XXIX, 59. 


^ Canto xvni, 39, 9. 

** Canto xvni, 51. 

° Canto V, 60 
Canto xvni, 23. 
Canto xviii, 45. 
Canto xvii, 51, 21. 
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Drums were sounded^, conch-cells bio and banners waved® 
as soldiers marched out to battle. Wine was drunk before starting, 
and intoxicants taken to simulate courage^. Bards accompanied 
wairiors to the battle field, and praised loudly the valorous deeds of 
soldiers showing prowess®. Fighting must have been as usual a 
cruel affair. But its cruelty was perhaps softened a little by the 
chivalrous principles which directed that a flying enemy should not be 
pursued®, and the wounded soldiers should be protected even if they 
belonged to the hostile party^. 

On marches strict discipline was commended, and generally main- 
tained by good generals®. Tents were earned by armies and used 
whenever required®. If rivers were to be crossed in the course of 
march, a ford was probably sought out and a crossing easily effected. 
Women and children crossed by means of boats^®, elephants, horses 
and oxen swam over the river^^, and soldiers must have generally 
done the same^®. 

Camping arrangements vied in elaborateness the system described 
by Abul Fazl in the Ain-t-Akbari, The king's camp was fixed m the 
centre and surmounted by a flag which served, as did the big lamp 
in Akbar's camp, to guide stragglers to then tents^®. Women 
accompanied chiefs to the wars, and lived with them in their tents^^. 
Merchants made the life easy, and supplied all sorts of things from 
their shops^®. Prostitutes accompanied the king and his -soldiers, set 
up their own tents, and used their well-known wiles in winning the 
hearts of people^®. On the whole, camp life was ^airly luxurious. 

Interesting facts about religious life too can be had from the 
Mahakavyas. The Krishna and Bhakti cults are said to have taken 
their rise during the Gupta Period. If that is so, they had reached 
their full development by the eighth century. Krishna was at the time 
regarded as an Avatara and worshipped as such by all people. Devo- 
tion to him was believed to be an act of great merit, and a good 
means to salvation^ Stories of his life must have been eagerly 
drunk in by the masses who knew that he was the slayer of Putana, 


^ Canto xvii, 31, 32. 

* Canto XV, 81. 

^ Canto xviii, 66. 
Canto xii, 71. 

Canto V, 13. 

Canto V, 24, xii, 26. 


* Canto xii, 13 ® Canto xn, 44, 49, xvni, 8. 

* Canto xviii, 16. ® Canto xvin, 18. 

* Canto xii, 36. ® Canto xn, 63, 4 

Canto XU, 72, 73, 74. Canto xii, 75. 

Canto V, 22. See Canto xn, 34 also 
Canto V, 27. Canto xiv, 63. 
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Sakatasur, Katnsa and Shisupala*. Of other Avataras, the best 
known were Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, Dattatraya, Farasuram, and 
Rama.^ 

■ Some items can be gathered about popular religion. That it was 
largely dominated by superstition is proved by the large number of 
things tabooed as evil if seen or done at the time of departure for 
battle. The falling of a bowl of water or wine was considered a sure 
sign of evil.® If bangles slipped off, there was a fear that the 
woman would lose her husband, and be a widow.* Sneezing 
denoted that the man going out would be unsuccessful in his 
mission.® The word ‘ alam ’,® falling of tears from the eyes, 
showing signs of distress,^ and asking one where he was going ^ 
were certain to cause some obstruction. Even looking towards the 
feet of one’s husban*^'was a bad omen.® 

Side by side with these superstitious notions went great mental 
activity among the higher classes of society. Nyaya, Vedanta, Yoga, 
and Sankhya flourished and the abstruse science of Metaphysics found 
many eager students. Perhaps the theory of Maya had been already 
formulated and expounded by some great Acharya.’® The Sankhya 
ideas of Prakriti and Purusa were not merely known but had also 
become the basis of Yoga Philosophy.*^ The Nyaya doctrine of the 
subsistence of qualities in the substrate was known and used by the 
poet.*® Grammarians too were fairly active. Magha himself was a 
great scholar of this science and gives more than once proofs of his 
vast learning.*® 

Of social life the Mahakavya cannot be expected to give a full 
picture. But something at least can be definitely wiitten about the 
morals of the people who allowed the Sisupalavadha to become 
popular and survive. They certainly cherished no Puritanic ideals. 
Prostitution was a popular system in their times, and the kings, not 

» Canto XIV, 23-38. “ Canto xiv. 71-86. 

* Canto XIV, 81. .See Mallinatha’s commentary also. 

* Canto XIV, 47 See MalLnatha’s commentary also. 

■ Canto xiv, 91. See Mallinatha’s commentary also. 

“ Canto xiv. 

' Canto XIV, 96. See Malhnatba’s commentary also. 

* Canto XIV, 87. See Mallinatha’s commentary also. 

* Canto xiv, 86. See Mallinatha’s commentary also. 

Canto xiv, 70 ** Canto iv, SS, 

Canto V, 38. ** Canto xiv, 23-24, xvJ, 80. 
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content with the large number of their wives, had courtezans * to 
wait upon and please them. Illegal love by Abhisarikas was a 
favourite motive with their poets,® and verses were written about the 
most intimate relations of man and woman.® Drinking wine was a 
common evil which must have ruined many prosperous families.* 

A few stanzas furnish some account of family life. Monogamy 
was not the general rule with people. In the eighth century, as now 
in the twentieth, rich persons had two or three wives.* Homes 
were the scene of intrigues and counter-intrigues. Co-wives did not 
see eye to eye,® and tried to supplant one another in the affections 
of their husbands. Sometimes matters went further. Indignant at 
their husband’s transgressions, women threatened domestic non- 
co-operation. Reconciliation was in such matters often reached 
through the mediation ol female friends who, by their sweet words, 
won the wives’ hearts and made them forgive the faults of their 
husband.’ 

Some light on the way in which women lived will also be found 
interesting. They were, as now, confined within the four walls of 
their houses, and rarely allowed to stir outside. So great was the care 
taken about the pardah of queens and ladies of higher classes that men 
feared being beaten if detected seeing their faces even for a 
moment.® Amtahpur or inner apartments were the women’s resi- 
dence proper, and the words avarodhika^ and avarodhabadhu^^ 
employed by Magha connote the exact nature of their bondage. 

Women tried various means to set off their beauty. They used 
jingling girdles,’ ‘ ear-ornaments set with gems,’® bracelets made of 
ivory,’® anklets’* and pearl necklaces.’* Various kinds of unguents 
were used. Of these the most commonly used were prepared with 
saffron, musk, and sandal,’® Kunkuma and lodhra powders” were 
used for the complexion, and alakiaka,^^ the red resin of several trees, 
was used for dyeing the lips and the soles of the feet. Flowers decked 


* Canto xi, 20. 

* Canto xii, 38 

» Canto vii, 7-11. 
Canto V, 7. 

Canto vi, 27. 

Canto vin, 9, xvi, 84, 
Canto ix, 46, vli, 63. 


* Canto IX, 21, 22. ® Canto x, 43-67. 

* Canto viii, 36-44. * Canto viii, 36-44. 

® Canto V, 17. * Canto xii, 20, 

” Canto VI, 6, 14, Canto vii, S. 

’* Canto X, 43. ’* Canto vn, 18, 

Canto ix, 7, vi, 24, xvi, 84. 

’• Canto IX, 46, vii, 6, xvi, 84. 
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the hair in profusion.^ Betel-leaves were chewed and many kinds 
of scents nsed.‘ 

A few details about the ways in which people enjoyed themselves 
will, we hope, not be out of place at the end of this article. Sometimes 
men went out on long excursions to forests and enjoyed themselves 
under their shady tiees.’ Sporting in water was highly popular. 
Certain machines called jalayantras were used by people for throwing 
water on one another.* Sometimes dust too was used by way of 
joke.® Fairs were common. April or Chaitra was the month of 
enjoyment and merry-making throughout India. Kamadeva, the god 
of love, was the presiding deity of the Madhu festival which was held in 
the spring season and celebrated with great eclat by both men and 
women.® 

^ Canto V, 19. ® Canto mii, 70, Canto vm, 30 

® Canto VII. * Canto vni, 30. ® Canto vi, 52 

® Canto VI, 19 , cf. the accounts in Ratnavalt and DaSakumara Chaitta. 
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Varahas of Sri Krishna Raya of Vijayanagara 

BY 

R. Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar, M.A. 

The Rev. H. Heras, S. J., has described a golden vaiaha of Sri 
Piatapa Krishna Raya of Vijayanagara in Part I, Vol. VII of the Journal 
of hidiau History (April 1928.) Two incorrect statements have been 
made in it, one regarding the publication of the coin and another about 
the identity of the figure found on the reverse. This paper is in- 
tended to correct them and -to describe clearly the gold coinage of 
Krishna Deva Raya. 

(1) Prior to his description in the Journal of Indian Histofy 
the Rev. H. Heras states that the coin in question was not published. 
This statement is not correct, for similar coins have been figured 
and described by several scholars. Their names and references to 
their works are noted below : — 

Wilson ... Description of select coins No. 88-89 in page 594 in 
in the possession of the the Jomnal of Astatic 

Asiatic Society. Researches^ Vol. XVII. 

Marsden Oiiental Coins, Ancient and Numismatic Circular^ 

Modern. * Part II, No. 1070-1071. 

Prinsep ... Indian Antiquities, Vol. II. No. 13 in plate XLV. 

Bidie Pagoda or varaha coins of No. 12 a, b in the Jour- 

South India. nal of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, 
Vol. LI, Part I, 1883. 

Elliot ... Coins of South India . Nos. 183 to 188. 

Hultzsch ... Coins of the Kingdom of Page 305, Indian Anti- 

Vijayanagara. quary of September 

1891. 

Jackson ... The Dominions, Emblems Pages 352-353 in the 

and Coins of the South British Numismatic 

Indian Dynasties. Journal, 1912. 

While seven scholars have taken the trouble to describe similar 
coins, it is somewhat misleading to state that the coin was unpub- 
lished hitherto. 
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(2) The Rev. H. Heras first of all thought that the figure on the 
obverse might be a representation of King Krishna Raya, and finally 
concludes that it could not be, as the figure does not agree with the 
description of Krishna Raya as found in other sources. 

He then suggests that the figure might be a sanydst, and states 
that King Krishna Raya had him seated on his throne for a while, 
and concludes that this coin might have been issued to com- 
memorate this event. He quotes some story to confirm his 
statement. 

The Kings of Vijayanagara never had their figure on their coins. 
They always had the figure of a deity, except in the case of Achyuta 
Raya who had the bird gandabhsrunda on the reverse. These deities 
were either Saiva or Vaishnava, or both, according to the religious 
beliefs of the kings. This was the case throughout. The figure in 
the present coin therefore neither represents Krishna Raya nor any 
sanyosi, as stated by the Rev. H. Heras. 

This point has been a matter of contest from the year 1832. 
Wilson took it as the representation of the Varahavatar of Vishnu , 
while Bidie, Marsden and Elliot have taken it to be the representation 
of the goddess Durga (the bull-headed consort of Siva.) 

But Dr. Hultzch and Jackson considered it as the figure of Vishnu 
himself, perhaps owing to the presence of the conch and the discus 
and as Sri Krishna Raya having been known throughout as an 
orthodox Vaishnava. 

The gold coinage of Krishna Raya consists of double, single and 
half varahas. 

L The double varaha has on the 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Vishnu standing under an arch. 


This is figured in No. 112 of the Coins of South India. 

Dr. Hultzch was doubtful of the issue of this coin by the absence 
of the word JiaTTi but this might have been issued early in the reign 
of the king and might have been added when he began to 
conquer vast dominions to his kingdom. 
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II. Single varahas have sot on the 

Obverse. 

(a) Siva and Parvati seated. 

(fi) Female figure with right leg hanging 
down and left leg folded and placed 
over the seat. 

(^) Female figure with right leg folded and 
placed over the seat and with the left 
folded and kept erect over the seat. 

III. Half varahas same as II (r). 

The Madras Government Museum has got in its collection eleven 

full varahas and thirteen half-varahas. Out of these eleven, one is like 
11(a), (PI. 1), and one full” and half varahaare like II (i), (PI. 2). 
The rest including all other half varahas, have all the seated figures 
like II (c), (PI. 3 and 4) which resembles the one figured by the Rev. 
H. Heras in his article. 

The Rev. H. Heras has described . ‘ The obverse presents a nude 
figure of a man squatting on the ground. He wears no head dress. His 
face IS absolutely worn out. He has one bangle round each arm ovei 
the elbow. His right hand seems to be slightly raised up before his 
chest as if making a gesture, while the left arm rests upon the knee, 
somewhat risen above the ground. Below the plank where this figuie 
is squatting, there is a line of drop-like ornamentation, suggesting 
the decoration of a throne. Something like this is to be seen on the 
top behind the head of the figure. I could not make out the signifi- 
cance of these flourishes’. 

The following is the description of the seated figure : A woman- 
like form is seated over a pedestal with the right leg folded and the 
left leg bent and kept erect. The right arm is bent and a ball-like 
thing is seen in the right hand. The left arm is stretched and is sup- 
ported by the left knee. Bangles are woin on the two wrists and 
there are bracelets on both the upper arms. A zone with beads is worn 
round the waist. A trident-like thing appears over the head and 
above it there are a series of dots from shoulder to shoulder which 
may perhaps be to represent a rosaiy of rudraksha beads. In some 
cases these dots extend from the discus on the right side to the conch 
on the left. In the case of some coins, there are no dots but a wavy 
line is put up over the head. 

8 


Reverse. 

cirqficui 
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While such is the description of the figure, it seems inaccurate to say 
that the figure is nude. Presumably the Rev. H. Heras has been temp- 
ted to draw this conclusion from the beads in the girdle worn round the 
waist. To all appearances the feminine figure is sitting on a pedestal 
and not on the ground as stated by the Rev. H. Heras. It has got a head- 
dress as may be seen from the trident-like thing over the head. The 
right hand is holding a ball-like object and not raised as if making a 
gesture, as stated by the writer. The pedestal over which the figure 
is seated is a badrosam and not a throne as stated by him. There 
is no tridanja on the coin to indicate that the figure is that of a sanyasi 
or ascetic. 

The form, as observed in these coins, may be divided into two 
classes. Firstly, those having a trident-like thing on the head and a 
series of dots over ".he head and from shoulder to shoulder. Secondly, 
those having a wavy line above the head. The form, dress and 
ornaments worn clearly indicate that the figure is feminine. The 
position of the left leg is peculiar to ^akta deities. The ball-like thing 
in the right hand may be taken to represent the head of a human being 
which is usually carried by Durga. The feminine features, the trident- 
like thing on the head, the conch and discus on either side, the series 
of dots which may represent rudraksha beads, all go to prove that the 
figure isno other than the goddess Durga. It is obviously from this figure 
of Durga that these coins were known by the name of Durgi Pagoda. 

It may be asked whether it would be compatible for Sri Krishna 
Raya, a staunch Vaishnava, to have a representation of Durga on 
his coins. According to a reliable* Telugu work, ^lingara Satya- 
bhoma Sunivanamu, by Kamesvarakavi, a golden image of Durga was 
worshipped as the guardian deity of the fort of Vijayanagara ever 
since its origin and all prosperity of the kingdom was believed to be 
due to this deity. The kingdom of Vijayanagara was at its zenith during 
Krishna Raya’s time and it would be quite consistent to have the 
figure on the coin to respect the feeling that all prosperity was due to this 
Durga. This Durga was handed over to Visvanatha Nayakaof Madura 
by king Achyuta Raya, from which time the kingdom began to decline. 

Therefore there seems to be no doubt whatever that the figure in 
question is Durga and not a sanyasi as suggested by Rev. Heras. 

* Verse 26, I am indebted for this information to Mr. Prabhakara Sastri of the 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. 



The Khaza‘inul Futuh 

OF 

Amir Khusrau 
CHAPTER IV 

Gujrat, Rajputana, Malwa and Dbogir 

Having described the dagger thrusts in many victories over the 
MugJjkilSy I now come to the conquest of the Hindus of Gu'irUt . — ^ As the 
sword of the Emperor of land and sea had been plentifully smeared 
with the blood of the iiifidel Mughals, he wished to wash off this 
clotted jmptirity in the immense ocean. Consequently, on Wednes- 
day, the 20th Jamadiul Awwal, 699 a.h., a fortunate day, he issued a 
firman to the "Arlz-i Wala ^ to send an army, like clouds and rain, to 
the coast of Gujrat to destroy the temple of Somnath. Like an angel 
directing the clouds, the late Ulugh Khan (May God make him drink 
out of the fountain of His forgiveness !) was appointed to lead the 
victorious army. Resolved to conquer, the clouds moved towards 
the sea , and as the foundations of the temple were water-deep, they 
wished to bring its summit to the water also. When the Imperial army 
reached the City of that land,^ the sword of the righteous monarch 
completely conquered the province, which, adorned like a bride, had 
escaped so many emperors of the past. Much blood was shed. A 
general invitation was issued to all the beasts and birds of the forest 
to a continuous feast of meat and drink In the marriage banquety at 
which the Hindus were sacrificed^ animals of all kinds ate them to their 
satisfaction. Then the Khan-i 'A?am ^ moved his army towards the 
sea.^ Round the temple of Somnath, which is the centre of Hindu 
worship, he drew a circle with his troops, and planted his Khat&l 
spear so high towards the centre that its sharp point almost 

^ Allusions to sea and ram 

® Minister of War. The office was then held by Hizhabruddin Zafar Khan. 

® Apparently Anhilwara, the capital of Gujrat, is meant. It is now known as 
Pattan. 

^ KhUn-t Azam and Ulugh Kh^n both mean the first Kh&n of the Kingdom. 
It was equivalent to the later title of * Khan-i Khanan \ 

* Allusions to circle and centre. 
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pierced the sky. The banner of Islam was elevated to the equator, 
while every arch emerging from the two semi-circles, into which the 
army was divided, without fail passed its arrow through the black 
dot of infidelity. So the temple of Somnath was made to bow 
towards the Holy Mecca ; and as the temple lowered its head and 
jumped into the sea, you may say that the building first said its 
prayers and then had a bath. The idols, who had fixed their abode 
midway to the House of Abraham (Mecca), and there waylaid 
stragglers,^ were broken to pieces in pursuance of Abraham’s 
tradition.® But one idol, the greatest of them all, was sent by the 
mahks to the Imperial Court, so that the breaking of their helpless 
god may be demonstrated to the idol-worshipping Hindus. It 
seemed as if the tongue of the Imperial sword explained the meaning 
of the text • ‘ So iie (Abraham) broke them (the idols) into pieces 
except the chief of them, that haply they may return to it.’ ® Such a 
pagan country, the Mecca of the infidels, now became the Medina 
of Islam. The followers of Abraham now acted as guides in 
place of the Brahman leaders. The robust-hearted true believers 
rigorously broke all idols and temples wherever they found them. 
Owing to the war, ' takblr,' and ‘ shahndat ’ was heard on every side , 
even the idols by their breaking aiiirmed the existenee of God. In 
this ancient land of infidelity the call to prayers rose so high 
that it was heard in Baghdad and Madain (Ctesiphon) while the ‘Alai 
proclamation {Kiutba) resounded in the dome of Abraham and over 
the water of Zamzam.* As to the city of Nahrwala and the city of 
Kambayat (Cambay), which the sea raises its head to swallow up, as 
well as the other cities situated on the coast — though the sea beats 
against them with force, yet the wave of the Muslim army did not turn 
to the sea to wash off the contamination of infidelity from the land, but 
cleansed the ground by a deluge of infidel blood ; for if blood is not 
clean, and cannot cleanse, yet the sword is a purifier ; and the sword 
having overcome the infidels, their blood became pure also. My 

* Obviously referring to the custom of Mussalmans praying at Hindu shnnes 
Muslim pilgrims to Mecca, it seems, used to visit Somnath on their way. It 
was a great seaport and the place from which the pilgrims embarked on their 
voyage. Somnath had been destroyed by Mahmud, but like many other temples 
it had been rebuilt. 

* Allusions to Qtbla {Mecca) and Abraham. The holy Mecca was built by the 
Prophet Abraham. 

® The Qurdtt, chapter xxi, sec. S. * A famous well in Mecca ; Hagar’s well. 
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object in this simile is not real blood, but (only to show) that the sword 
of Islam purified the land as the su7i purifies the earth.^ 

^ * In the beginning of the third year of * Alauddm’s reign, Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan marched to Gujarat with their amirs ^ sar-la^kar^, and a large 
army The whole of Gujrat, including Nahrwala, was plundered. Karan, the 
Rai of Gujrat, fled to Ram'Deo at Deogir, while his wives, daughters, treasures and 
elephants fell into the hands of the Muslim army. The whole of Gujrat was 
conquered. They also sent to Delhi an idol, which the Brahmans had called 
Soranath after the de tiuction of Nath by Sultan Mahmud, for the people to tread 
on. Nusrat Khan then proceeded to Cambay and took plenty of precious stones and 
valuables from the Khwaias (Muslim merchants) of Cambay, who were very rich. 
Kafui Hazardinari, who later on became the Malik Nalb and infatuated ‘Alauddin, 
was forcibly seized from his Khwaia and brought to the Sultan.* (Barm), 

While the army was returning from Gujrat, a serious mutiny broke out, which 
Khusrau refrains from mentJoniUg " It is, however, described by Baini * When 
Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan were returning from Gujrat with their spoils,* he 
continues, * they resorted to great severity and to kicks and blows to find out 
what spoils had fallen into the hands of the men and in demanding the fifth part, 
which was the share of the state Their demstids were extortionate , they would 
not accept the returns made by the men but wanted more By compelling the 
meii to drink salt water, and by various kinds of coercion, they wished to take 
away from them all the gold, silver, jewrels and other valuables they had. These 
tortures drove the men to desperation There were a number of * New Muslim * 
Amirs and horsemen in the aimy who collected together, about two or three 
thousand in number, and raised a revolt. They killed Nusrat Khan’s brother, 
Malik Aizzuddin, wdio was the Atmr-i hajib of Ulugh Khan and then proceeded 
tumultuously to Ulugh Khan’s tent Ulugh Khan cleverly came out of his tent 
unrecognized and escaped to Nusrat Khan’s tent A nephew (sister’s son) of 
Sultan ‘Alauddin was sleeping in Ulugh Khan’s tent and the mutineers slew him 
under the impression that he was Ulugh Khan. The disturbance spread through 
the whole army and there w’as a grave danger that the spoils (of Gujrat) would 
be lost But as ‘Alauddin’s power was destined to increase, even such a 
disturbance was soon quelled The horse and foot of the army gathered before 
Nusrat Khan’s tent, the ‘ New Muslim * Amirs and horsemen were dispersed, 
and their ringleaders, who had instigated the revolt, fled for refuge to the rats 
and other rebellious (chiefs) Further inquiry into the spoils was given up, hnd 
Nusrat Khan and Ulugh Khan reached Delhi with the spoils, treasures, elephants 
and slaves they had obtained m the plunder of Gujrat 

‘ When news of the “ New Muslim ” revolt reached Delhi, Sultan ‘Alauddin, 
from the cruelty that was ingrained in his nature, ordered the wives and children 
of all the rebels, high and low, to be captured and imprisoned. Now was begun 
the practice of punishing women and children for the misdeeds of men, which 
had not till then been known m Delhi. But a more horrid act of tyranny was 
committed by Nusrat Khan, the author of many acts of violence in the City In 
revenge for his brother’s death, he dishonoured and disgraced the wives of those 
who had struck his brother with their axes ; he gave them to sweepers to be used 
as prostitutes and ordered their sucklmg children to be broken to pieces on their 
heads. His actions filled people with horror and dismay. A shiver went through 
the hearts of men.* 

A short sketch of the conquest is also found m the Dawal R^ni, ‘ When 
the temtory of Smd, the mountains and the sea, had become obedient to him. 
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In a single campaign Rantambhor was conquered, and by the decree of 
Providence the land of infidelity became the land of Islam. ^ When the 

the Sultanas exalted judja^ment decided that the Rai of Gujrat should also come 
within his power. He sent Ulup:h Khan to scatter the dust of that province to the 
winds and to defeat the Rai with his superior wisdom. Like lions (the Mussal- 
mans) shed the blood of the gabrs by the side of the river and the sea , and the 
temple of Somnath was overthrown with so much force that the earth trembled 
like the ocean/ {Dazval Rdnl). 

The fortunes (or misfortunes) of Rai Karan’s wife, Kamala Devi and his 
daughter, Dival Devi, are described by Amir Khnsrau m his Dawal Rdnl and are 
summarized in prose by Fen^ta. The story ics too long for citation m a foot-note. 
(See my monograph on Amir Khu^rati, chapter ii, Messrs Taraporevala, 
Bombay). 

To Khusrau’s regard for the memory of Sultan Jalaluddin and his reluctance 
to refer to anything not morally creditable to ‘Alauddin, we may attribute his 
omission of the conquest of Multan by Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan. Arkali 
Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Jalaluddin, was governer of Multan when his 
father was assassina' jd at Karra. Sultan Jalaluddin ’s wife, the Malka-i Jahan, 
instead of calling Arkali Khan, hastened to place her youngest son, Ruknuddin 
Ibrahim, on the throne. Her action was probably due to the expectation that 
she would be all in all with a minor on the throne, whereas Arkali Khan had a 
will of his own But when ‘Alauddin advanced towards Delhi, the Malka-i 
Jahan found herself too weak to make a stand and most of her officers deserted 
to the enemy. She frantically appealed to Arkali Khan, but he had been deeply 
wounded by his mother’s behaviour and refused to st r. Finally when ‘Alauddin 
encamped opposite to Delhi, the Malka-i Jahan and Sultan Ruknuddin fled to 
Multan. ‘ The first project, which ‘Alauddin entertained after his accession to 
the throne, was the removal of the late Sultan’s sons. Uluglj Khan and Za^ar 
Khan were sent to Multan with many Maliks and Amirs and an army of thirty or 
forty thousand horse. After they had besieged Multan for a month or two, the 
Kotwal and the citi'^.ens of Multan turned away from Sultan Jalaluddin’s sons and 
some of their Amirs joined the besiegers. Jalaluddin’s sons asked for peace 
through the mediation of Shaikhul Islam Shaikh Ruknuddin , after it had 
been promised and the terras settled, they came out (of the city) with the 
Shaikhul Islam and all then Maliks and Amirs, Ulugh Khan treated them with 
honour and quartered them near his own tent. He sent a message of victory to 
Delhi, where it was read from the pulpits and then despatched to the provinces. 
Qubbahs (cupolas) were constructed m the City and drums beaten in joy, 
‘Alauddin ’s power over Hindustan was now established and he had no enemy or 
rival to fear.’ 

‘ Ulugh Kl?an and Zafar Khan, who had the sons of Sultan Jalaluddin (both 
of whom had once possessed the canopy) together with all their Maliks and Amirs 
in their hands, now started for Delhi. On the way they met Nusrat Khan, 
who had been sent to them. The two sons of Sultan Jalaluddin, Ulugbu, a 
son-in-law of the late Sultan, and Malik Ahmad Chap, the &si-Natb-t Amtr-t 
Hajtb. were all blinded. Their harems were separated from them and their 
wealth, goods, slaves and slave-girls, in fact, all they possessed, were seized by 
Nusrat Kian, who imprisoned the sons of Sultan Jalaluddin in the fort of Hansi 
and put the sons of Arkah to death. He brought then harems, together with the 
Malka-i Jahan and Ahmad Chap to Delhi and kept them as prisoners m his own 
house.* (Barm, Persian Text, p. 249-50). 

^ Allusions to the sun and planets^ 
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celestial canopy of the Shadow of God cast its shade over the hill of 
Rantambhor and the conqueror of the world emitted his heat like 
the sun over the unlucky inhabitants of that place, the days of their 
life began to decline. The towering fort, which talked with the stars 
through its lofty pinnacles, was surrounded by the troops. The 
Saturnian Hindus, who are related to that planet, had for purposes of 
defence collected fire in all the ten towers, thus immng the towers of 
earth (burj-i thttki into towets of fite. Every day the fire of those 
people of Hell extended its heated tongue to the light of Islam. But 
as the Mussalmans, men of pure elements, had no means of extinguish- 
ing it, they took care of their own water (morale) without trying to 
overcome the fire. Sand-bags were sewn and with them a paMb was 
constructed. From the sowing of sand-bags it seemed that the 
Emperor of the world was investing the sand even with a robe of honour 
in reward for its capturing the fort. What then was to be the reward 
of men ? May the country prospet under such an Emperor till water and 
earth, fire and air continue to exist ' ® When the pa^lb rose high 

enough to touch the western tower of the fort, the Imperial West- 
erners (maghrabt<\ appeared like the trunk of an elephant on its summit 
and shot large earthen balls. A mountain moved against the infidel 
fort, and the hearts of the Hindus began to fail them. 

^ Some ‘ New Muslims ’ from among the ill-starred Mugljals had 
turned their faces from the sun of Islam and pined the Saturnians.* 
All these men of Mars had collected together in the tower of fire 
(bur]-i atsfiin)’, but though they had lighted a file in all the three towers, 
and gathered like particles in the ‘ heaven full of stars ’, yet was Mer- 
cury (tir or arrow) caught in the sign of Saggittarius {gaus), and wander- 
ing towards the fire, was totally consumed. From® Rajab to ?il 

' The signs Taurus, Virgo and Capneornus ® Allusions to ‘ manjamg,^ 

^ Allusions to stars. 

* A number of ‘New Musllms^ i. e. Monogols converted to Islam, had rebel- 
led when the army of Delhi was returning from Gujrat and sought refuge at 
Rantambhor. They were among its staunchest defenders 

* The following appears to be the sense of the sentences of which a literal 

translation is given above ‘ When ‘ Alauddin began to pile up his sand-bags 
on the western side of the fort, the martial Hindus (who though Saturnians were 
the Men of Mars as well) and their “New Muslim” comardes collected together in 
the three western towers of the fort, which looked like “the heaven full of stars”. 
From here they threw fire on the besiegers who were constructing a at 

the foot of the fort and at the same time shot their arrows (Mercury) also. But 
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Q’ad the victorious army remained encamped at the foot of the fort. 
From the towers above, the fire rose high enough to evaporate the 
water-laden canopy of the clouds, but the fortunate Mussalmans 
gathered together every day at the extremity of the pasheb and carried 
forward the Imperial banner With the impetuosity of Bahram 
the brave warriors penetrated like salamanders thtough a fire that 
scared away the lion ot the sky (the sun). To the sound of pipes, the 
paiko (footmen) from above made their arrows dance over the fire so 
that even birds could not fly over the ethereal sphere ; the royal falcons 
were, therefore, unable to reach the dome of fire which extended to 
the sky. ^ Again, the Hrodas inside the foit, being the brides of the 
Hindus, had borne them female offsprings of stone and were openly 
throwing them out by the end of Sha'ban. The Imperial gJiazbam took 
account of their n-'.sdeeds and stoned them. For inevitably the mischievous 
IS stoned. The stones of the besieging magJitabis went up in the air and 
struck the clouds with such force that lightning was emitted from them. 
Heavy stones fell like hail on the heads of the besieged; they ate 
them and became cold. Yes ' Their provisions being finished, they 
ate stones. Famine prevailed to such an extent within the fort, that 
they would have purchased a gram of rice for two grains of gold but could 
not get it. The fire of hunger had roasted their hearts within their 
earthen bosoms— they wished to open their bosoms and cat up their 

roasted hearts. Man can bear all atflictions except that of a starving 
stomach. 

® When the celestial sun had ascended the steps of honour and sat 
in the sign of Aries to hold the festival of the New Year’s day [nauraz), 
tankas of gold were showered on the earth like falling leaves, and it 
became finer than a garden. After the naiiruz, the Sun of Justice (the 
Sultan) shone full on the Rantambhor hill and every day its heat and 

the arrows they shot (so Amir gbusrau imagines) wandered into ths fire they had 
thrown and were consequently burnt. 

^ AUustons to manjanlg (catapult) . 'Irdda, manjaniqs and magftarabts were 
various machines for shooting stones at the fort walls and were largely used 
in siege operations. The central piece, it seems, was a large wooden bean) moving 
upon a pivot, the strongest men of the army were made to pull one side of the 
beam so that the other side moved forward and hit the stone like a cricket bat. 
The stones were chiselled into a round or oblong shape of the size of a football on 
the average. I succeeded in discovering a fairly large number of these manjanlg- 
stones at Chitor. 

® Allusions to seasons of the New Year 
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light inci eased/ till finally the lofty fort, which drew its water- 
supply from the azure sky, became a desert from lack of vegetation 
and water. The world seemed smaller to the Rai (of Rantambhor) 
than the prison within a rose-bud. So in his desperation one night he 
lighted a high fire, which rose like a mountain-tulip on the hill, and 
threw into it the rosy-coloured young maidens, who had grown up in 
his arms After he had personally despatched to hell these deserving 
inmates of paradh^e, he came to the head of the pasjtjb with one or two 
other unbelievers, bent on sacrificing his life with honour Though the 
morning breeze had begun to blow, the narcissus-eyes of the watch- 
men had not yet closed in sleep. The melody of the bulbul accompanied 
the Rwt as he advanced. The rose raised a cry. The watchmen 
drew their swords of lily, sprang up fiom their places like the morning 
breeze and put the to flight, as the winter-wind annihilates the 
blooming cypress Thus on the fortunate date, Tuesday, the v3rd 
Qa'd, 700 A H such an impregnable fort was taken through an 
exercise of the strong will ^ The title of the ‘ Place of Islam’ was sent 
from heaven for this house of infidelity The inhabited parts of Jhabun, 
that old land of paganism, became the ‘New City’ of the true believers. 
The great Imperial banner stood over the iron fort like a key in a lock; 
for It was the key for the conquest of southern lands. First the temple 
of Bahir Deo, the suppoit of which he had invoked, was destroyed. 
Then the houses of infidelity were overthrown by the strong arm of 
the holy warriois Many strongly built temples which the trumpet of 
the Dav of Judgment could not have shaken, went to sleep on the 
ground as the morning breeze of Islam blew upon them. The stones 
of the infidel fort had grown deaf from hearing the Hindu conches , 
but now they re-echoed the (Muslim) call for prayer. Where 
formerly the loud pealing of the Brahman’s kettles had torn the ears 
of the Hindus, now the sound of the Prophet’s Khiiiba filled true 
believing ears with a melodious joy Henceforward whichcier side 
the Imperial armies marchy I know their arrow will hit the mark ; zvherever 
the Imperial ‘ Khuiba ’ is ready its fame will resound to the skyl^ 

e after the New Yearns festival, ‘Alatiddin distributed gold to his troops 
and pressed on the siege uith, greater vigour 

* Allusions to fort and mosque, 

^ ‘ Next the Sultan planned another expedition to win elephants and 
treasures Ulugh -Khan went to Jhain and moved towards the fort of Rantambhor, 
The army invested the fort as the sea invests the land, The Emperor also went 

9 
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This is an account of the conquest of the Fort of Mdndu and of the whole 
of Molwa the lancers of the victorious army had put 

antimony into the eyes of the more dimsighted Rais with their 
spears, many powerful Zamlnddrs^ gifted with greater keenness of 

after him and the august pavilion was pitched up on the hill The fort itself was 
as high and exalted as the family of the Rai, Hamir Deo, who, though a descendant 
of Rai Pithaura, exceeded his ancestor in pnde He had roiwais, rdnas 

and an army beyond computation, there were well caparisoned elephants, 
thousands of horses swift as the wind and footmen without limit. The foit of 
Rantambhor, which is two weeks’ march from Delhi, was encircled by a wall 
three farsangs m length The Sultan attacked the fort as ‘All had attacked 
Khaibar The maghrabis began to strike the fort from east and west with such 
force that at every stroke one of the towers threw its hat on the g round , 
because the stones were sent by the Emperor, the fort kissed the ground as 
soon as they touched it The Sultan was hrm in his determination and reduced 
the fort in a montKor tw^o As the fort was struck by stone after stone in 
succession, the path which had been attempted for thirty years was cleared, and 
through the pious resolve of the Sultan, the desire of an age was fulfilled in a 
month When this “ land of infidelity became the “ land of Islam, the Sultan 
issigned the palace and the fort of Rantambhor to Ulugb Khan while he himself 
returned to the capital ’ [Dawal Rani) There are three mistakes in this short 
desciiption the time was considerably longer than is asserted, the fort was 
reduced not by maghfabl strokes but through the arduous process of \.\iepashib, 
and the affair was anything but the easy walk over a reader of Amir Khusrau 
would imagine 

Barm’s description gives an idea of the difhculties that faced 'Alauddin at 
Rantambhor ‘ The first expedition of the Sultan was against Rantambhor, which 
was (comparatively) nearer to Delhi and had been seized by Hamir Deo, 
grandson of Rai Pithaura of Delhi Ulugh Khan, who held the territory of Biana, 
was sent against the fort and Nusrat Khan, who was governor of Karra 
that year, was ordered to march to his assistance with the army of Karra and the 
other provinces of Hindustan Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan captured Jhain and 
laid siege to Rantambhor But one day Nusrat l^an, who had gone too near the 
fort in order to direct the construction of the p&^lb and the raising of the gaigaj, 
was struck by a stone shot from a maghrabt in the fort and died after two oi 
three days When the news was brought to ‘Alauddin, he came out of the city 
m royal splendour and started for Rantambhor (At Til pat, however, ‘Alauddin 's 
nephew, Akat Khan, tried to assassinate him and the plot 3ust missed success ) 
After this event the Sultan marched by continuous stages to Rantambhor and 
fixed his camp there The siege, which had been commenced before his arrival, 
was now pushed on with greater vigour Ropes were brought from every side 
and woven into sacks, which were distributed to the army, to be filled with earth 
and thrown into the ditch The pH^lb was constructed and the gargaj was 
raised The besieged destroyed the pCLsJiJb with their magi^rabl-stones and threw 
fire from their ramppits, while the besiegers established themselves over the 
territory of Jhain till Dhar (At this juncture the Sultan’s nephews ‘Umar and 
Mangu revolted at Badaun and Oudh while a freedman, Haji Maula, raised a 
rebellion in Delhi ) News of the tumult and disturbance at Delhi was brought to 
'Alauddin but he had made a princely resolve to conquer Rantambhor and 

^ Allnswn^ to eyes. 
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vision, threw aside their boldness and impudence from fear of the 
stone-piercing arrows of the Turks. They came to the Imperial Court 
with open eyes and turned its threshold into antimony by rubbing Iheir 
black pupils upon it, at the same time they saved their bones fiom 
becoming antimony-boxes for the dust.^ The Emperor regaided 
every one of them with an affectionate glance, and threw on them a 
ray of his favour, which their eyes had nevei expected to behold. 
Finally, no impudent infidel remained in the provinces of Hind; some 
had gone to sleep on the scarlet-coloured bed of (Imperial) punish- 
ment ; others had opened their eyes and bowed in obedience before 
the Court. 

But on the southern frontier. Rai Mahlik Deo of Malwa and Kuka 
Pardhan had a permanenc at my of thirty oi foity thousand chosen 

refused to stir from his place The large luvesting the fort was weary and 
sick of the siege -It was mid-summer— but from fear of ‘Alanddin’s punishment 
no horse oi foot could either return from the army to Delhi or desert 
it and fly away to some other place Repeated rebellions had aroused 
‘Alauddin fiom his sleep and he strove hard to reduce the fort After much 
bloodshed and a hard struggle, Rantambhor was at last captured, and Kamir Deo 
and the New Muslims who had fled to him after the Gujrat rebellion, were put 
to deatn The Sultan assigned Rantambhor and its territory to Ulugli Khan and 
returned to Delhi ’ [Tdrtkh-t Ftrozi). 

Feri^ta addb a few details to Barni's account ‘After Nusrat Khan^s death, 
Hamir Deo came out of the fort with two hundred thou3ancl horse and foot and 
ofifered battle Ulugh Khan raised the siege and withdrew to Jhain, from where 
he wrote of the state of affairs to the Emperor After the siege had dragged on 
for one year— or, according to aiiothei statement, f jr three years — the Emperor 
collected a large army from all sides and distributed bags to them Every man 
filled his bag with sand and threw it into the ditch, called ‘ lan,’ till an ascent to 
the wall being formed, the besieged weie overpowered and the fort captured Hamir 
Deo fell along with his tribe Most of the rebels, led by Mohammad Shah, who 
had fled to Rantambhor from Jalore, fell in the siege Mir Mohammad Shah 
himself was lying wounded When the Sultan’s eye fell on him, he asked him 
out of kindness ‘If I have your wounds attended to and rescue you from this 
dangerous condition, how will you behave towards me in futuie ‘ If I regain my 
health/ the other replied, ‘ I will put you to death and raise the son of Hamir 
Deo to the throne ’ Stung to fury, the Sultan ordered him to be cast under the 
elephant’s teet, but soon after, remembering Mohammad Shah’s courage and 
loyalty, he ordered the dead man to be decently buried. Further, ‘Alauddin put 
to death those who had deserted the aforesaid Raja — the Raja’s wazir Ranmal, 
etc. * Such has been their behaviour towards their own master,’ he said. ‘ How 
can they be loyal to me 5” 

^Antimony {surma) is extensively used m India, partly as a medicine, and 
partly as a toilet for the eyes Surma is put on the eyelids with a large blunt 
needle , the Impenal army used its spears instead to cure the dim sight of RSis. 
Surma is generally kept m small phials of wood or ivory. 
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horsemen. The darkness of their (minds) and the dust raised by their 
legions had put the antimony of pride in their eyes. ‘ When Fate 
decrees, the sight is blinded A curtain had fallen before their eyes 
and they forsook the path of loyalty. Consequently, a body of select 
troops was sent by the Emperor against them and fell on those blind 
wanderers all of a sudden. Victory itself preceded them and had her 
eyes fixed upon the road to see when the triumphant army would 
arrive When the army of Islam came upon the rebels, their eyes 
were closed and their necks were cut open with the blows of the sword. 
Streams of blood sank into the ground So far as the human eye 
could see, the ground was muddy with blood. The Hindus tried to fly 
away from tne blood-eating earth, yet with eyes full of tears many of 
them sank in the njire. At this moment Kuka came blindly forward, 
but his hoise remained stuck in the mud ‘ like black earth in the miie ’ 
In the twinkling of an eye he was pierced by innumerable arrows, and 
looked like a bee-hive with a thousand compartments, all full of bees 
Then his soul fled to the streams of the under- world, while his 
unfortunate head was sent to the Imperial Court, so that it may attain 
to a real sublimity by being placed under the feet of the royal horses 
below the Palace Gate 

When Malwa, an extensive territory of which even clearsighted 
geographers are unable to discover the limits, was conquered, it was 
necessary to entrust it to an expeuenced and clever governor 
{muiaitarrif), wno would not only keep a fiim hand over the newly 
conquered land, but also through courageous judgment and great 
efforts reduce the fort of Mandu, an edifice so high that the human eye 
was unable to see its summit Tne Emperor suiveyed with a critical 
eye the confidential and trusty servants of the state to see which of 
them most deserved being entrusted with such a post. When his 
inspired mind had come to a conclusion, he mentioned to the 
Hanb-i-Kb&s with his brow : ‘ Tell ‘Ainul Mulk> (the Eye of the 
State) that I have seen foresight m him. I am giving him the title of 
‘Ainul Mulk ’ and elevating him to a very high office. I entrust him 
with the province of Malwa, where the darkness of infidelity has been 

^ The whole of this passage is based on allusions to the eye. This was 
naturally suggested by the title of ‘ Ainul Mulk Multaoi (the eye of the state) 
who was the first governor of Malwa The Hajib i.J£i}as or Imperial Chamberlain 
was one of the greatest officers of the Court. 
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illuminated with the light of Islam. He is to use his foresight with 
skill, without permitting his eyelid to cover his pupils m sleep at the 
command of night. A handful of thorns still remain in that land, and 
he IS not to consider his eyes safe from being pricked by those ignoble 
people. He has to conquer the fort of Mandu by closing up the 
streams and making breaches in the walls ; and when, by the kindness 
of the “ Opener of the Gates ”, the place has been conquered, he has to 
wash away, with the sharpness of his sword, the contamination of 
infidelity, which sticks to that pagan land as evil intentions stick to the 
eyes of the rebellious. The cowardly Mahlik Deo has withdrawn to his 
fort as the eye of a blind man sinks into its socket. Bring him out 
by such means as you can in order to overawe the other Hindus. And 
if, even for a short time, he lemains safe in his fort from the arrows 
of the Mussulmans, you are to expect nothing but anger from me. 
There is reproof foi him it he is unable to flow streams of blood on the 
mountains ’ The ‘ Haiib-Khas ’ came and in hia official way told Ainul 
Mulk exactly what the Imperial order was. ‘ Ainul Mulk stood up 
as the eyelashes stand upon the eyelids, rubbed his forehead on the 
ground and accepted the royal firman with the pupils of his eyes. 

‘Ainul Mulk started on the mission with his tioops and opened wide 
his joyous eyes to accomplish the task entrusted to him by 'the 
Emperor. He cleared the territory (Malwa) of the remaining evil 
doers as the eye is cured ot its inflammation, till finally his sword 
refused to do any further .work and went into the ‘ eye ’ of its 
scabbaid. The dark faced Rai, like a gram of cjiaksu,^ had sought 
shelter between two stones , but he only made it clear that he would 
be pealed and ground for the sake of ‘Ainul Mulk (the j Eye of the 
State). From dimness of sight, the Rafsent the / light of his eyes ’ ® 
in front, thus making him a shield for his own eyes. At the same 
time he placed round his son an enormous multitude) which only 
contributed to his fall, as overgrown eyelashes injure the eyes. All at 
once a body of ‘Ainul Mulk’s troops fell upon them, like the dust storm 
that overpow crs the eyes of men. In an instant the boldest of them 

'■ ‘ Chiksu ’ IS a gram, resembling a leutil, from which a remedy for the eyes 
IS prepared The Imperial army being commanded by ‘Ainul Mulk, it was 
necessary for the Rai to be like a gram of Chaksa ao that he may be ground into 
powder for the ‘ Eye of the State ’. 

‘ i.e. his son. 
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were rolling in blood and dust, while the Rai’s son slept the sleep of 
death. But ‘Ainul Mulk’s clear judgment was not content with this 
success and he wished to lure the Rai himself out of his cave. He was 
planning this when a spy {didban) came back from the fort and 
undertook to guide them. The man led them by a way he had 
discovered, illuminating the path with the lamp of his eyes. In the 
course of the night ‘ Ainul Mulk’s army reached the summit and fell on 
Mahlik Deo with the impetuosity of a shooting-star before even his 
household gods were aware of it. Then eye-piercmg arrows began to 
pour on them like innumerable drops of ram, while the flashes of the 
sword dazzled their eyes The meteoric at rows kindled a fire in the 
bodies of these demons {deos)' brought up in the shade. Rai Mahlik 
Deo (the fierce d^mon) was burnt from head to foot in his battle with 
the shooting-stars and fled to the stream of Sar, where he was slain. 
This event occurred on Thursday, the 5th of Jamadiul Awwal, 70S a.h. 
The gate of the fort of Mandu was opened before them like the eye of 
fortune. Where, formerly, through secret magic and tricks that 
deceived the sight,® the gabrs had drawn a veil over the people’s eyes 
with the dark sayings of infidelity, now true believers, under the 
‘ brows ’ of the arches, bowed in thankfulness to the ground. The eyes 
of the angels were illuminated with the light of congregational prayers 
and Friday sermons. The four walls of the fort resounded at all the 
five prayers to the sound of the ‘ Opening Verses ’ ‘ (All) Praise is 

due to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds ’. Malik ‘Ainul Mulk wrote down 
all this with the black of his pupil and sent it through his hajtb to the 
Emperor to be placed before his august eyes. The wise king under 
the shadow of his canopy is like the ‘ Idea of Man ’ ; for the ‘ Eye of 
God ’ is over him.® When this good news was brought to the 
Emperor, he bowed down in thankfulness and assigned the territory of 
Mandu also to ‘Ainul Mulk. May God perfect the Empire of the Sultan 
and guard hts perfection with the Perfect Eye.* 

* The word ‘ Deo ’ means ‘ god ’ in Sanskrit and ‘ demon ’ or ‘ giant ’ 
in Persian. Kbusrau is very fond of playing upon its two meanings. 

^ ‘ Chashm bandl ’ , apparently an allusion to the still prevalent belief that 
through the force of magic the eyes of the audience can be made to see things 
which do not really exist 

“ An allusion to the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. 

* ‘ Next the Emperor resolved to conquer the countries of the southern rdis. 
There was a warlike waalr, named Khka, who had more influence in Malwa than 
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This is the account oi the conquest of Chiton ^ whuh towers like the sky 
on the earth Monday, the 8th Jamadms Sani, 702 a.h, the 

Conqueror of the World, resolved on the conquest of Chitor, ordered 
his high-sounding drums to he beaten The crescent-banner was 
moved forward from Delhi and the Imperial canopy was laised up to 
the smoky clouds , the sound of the drum reached the bowl of the sky 
and conveyed to it the good news of the Emperor’s determination. 
Finally, the confines of Chitor were reached The Imperial pavilion 
of which the clouds may be considered the lining, was pitched up m 
that territory between two rivers.^ The enthusiasm of the army 


the Rai himself He had forty thousand horsemen and foot beyond all 
computation But ten thousand (horsemen) sent thither trom the capital 
shattered Kuka’s army The heads of the slain reached the Sultan in quick 
succession , new flags were put on the Imperial banner He who does not come 
to pay obedience to the Empeioi on h\s ‘ feet is compelled to come on his 
‘ head ’ ' Away from Mahlik Deo, who had remained on his mountain , the Hindus 
were slam and captured m large numbers But as the .Sultan had determined 
that the light of Islam was to fully illuminate those parts, he motioned to ‘Ainul 
Mulk with his brows that he was to betake himself to Malwa with speed. With the 
foresight he had, ‘Ainul Mulk obeyed the order with the pupils of his eyes, and 
started for Malwa with his troops, who surrounded him as the eyelashes encircle 
the eyes Though General ‘Ainul Mulk w’as a man of letters, he had also a 
reputation in the army for the strength of his dagger-thrusts. Supported by the 
good fortune of the Emperor, ‘Ainul Mulk first cut down the rClts of the place and 
then for a time gave grass and water to his horses round the fort of Mandu. 
Cutting the thorns of the ground with his dagger, he batteied at tne fort with iron. 
But it was a strange fort, four farsangs in circumference and high enough to touch 
the mirror of the sky. ‘Ainul Mulk tried to find a path, out it was hard to find 
one that would lead them to the towers that rose as high as the moon But an 
opening having been suddenly discovered, the army rushed to it from both sides ol 
the fort The Rai was captured and slam near the Sar, and news of the victory 
was sent to the Emperor, who assigned the conquered territory to ‘Ainul Mulk ’. 
{Dawal Rani) 

* Ainul Mulk Multani, one of the great mahks, was despatched with a large 
army to conquer the territones of Malwa, Uj 3 am, Chanderi and Jalore. When 
‘Ainul Mulk reached Malwa, Kuka, the raja (?) of the place, came out to meet him 
with forty thousand Rajput horse and a hundred thousand foot. A fierce battle 
took place between the two armies, and ‘Ainul Mulk was victorious. Having 
conquered Ujjain, Mandu, Dharanagri and Chanderi on the 10th Jamadiul Awwal, 
he sent a message of victory to the Emperor In Delhi for seven days and nights 
drums were beaten in loy, and sugar was loaded in carts and distributed to the 
citizens. Katar Deo, ruler of the Jalore fort, was frightened at the conquest of 
Malwa. He obtained a safe-conduct through the intermediation of ‘Ainul Mulk, 
presented himself before the Emperor and was enrolled among the allies.’ 
{Feri^ta), 

^ The Gambheri and the Berach. A map of Chitor has been published by the 
Survey Department of the Government of India, 
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shook the two seashores like an earthquake, while the dust raised by 
the feet of the troops rendered the two deep rivers fordable. The two 
wings of the army were ordered to pitch their tents one after the 
other on the two sides of the fort. It seemed that water-laden clouds 
had alighted at the foot of the hill. For two months the flood of the 
swords went up to the ‘ waist ’ of the hill but could not rise any higher 
Wonderful was the fort, which even hailstones were unable to 
strike * For li the flood itself rushes from the summit, it will take a full 
day to reach the foot of the hilL 

Nevertheless, the celestial fort, which raised its head above the 
clouds, would have bowed to the ground at the strokes of the 
maghrabl stones. But Jesus from the Baitul Ma^milr sent the 

good news of the building of Mohammad's Faith ; consequently, the 
stones of the building remained intact and kept their secret to 
themselves.^ On a hill, named Chatar-wari, the Emperor raised his 
white canopy every day like the sun, and as is the custom of rulers, 
attended to the administration of’the army. He ordered the eastern 
wrestlers {pahlwans) to draw the westerners (magJiribts). Other 
warriors began to place heavy stones in the ‘ arm ' {palla) of the 
ma^Jirabi — for, except the arm of the magJirabi, nothing else could 
measure their strength. Every warrior, as he raised the stone ivith hi ^ 
shength, madt his hand a pillar for the hill that had no pillars. The aimy 
of Solomon dealt strokes, like those of David, on the fort that reminded 
them of Seba. On Monday, 11 Muharram, A h. 70v3, the Solomon of 
the age, seated on his aerial throne, went into the fort, to which 
birds were unable to fly The servant (Amir Khiisrau), who is the 
bird of this Solomon, was also with him. They cried, ‘ Hudhud ’ 
Hudhud ’ ’ repeatedly. But I would not leturn, for I feared 
Sultan's wrath m case he inquired, ‘ How is it I see not Hudhud, or is 
he one of the absentees?' And what would be my excuse for my 
absence if he asked, ‘ Bring to me a clear plea * ? If the Emperor says 
in his anger, ‘ I will chastise him,^ how can the pool bird have strength 

^Meaning that though the assault sword m hand had failed, it still lay in 
‘Alauddin’s power to knock down the fprt with his maghrabls. But he refrained 
from the step owing to a spintual message that the building would turn Muslim 
later Its destruction, therefore, would have been highly impolitic. Further, the 
stones of the fort, being true Mussalmans like all inanimate objects, kept close 
together as all Mussalmans should. They knew the future but kept the secret to 
themselves, lest the Rajputs in disgust should pull down their treacherous fort. 
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enough to bear it f ’ It was the rainy season when the white cloud of the 
ruler of land and sea appeared on the summit of this high hill. The 
Rm, struck with the lightning of the Emperor’s wrath and burnt from 
hand to foot, spiang out of the stone-gate as fire springs out of 
stone ; he threw himself into the water and flew towards the 
Imperial pavilion, thus protecting himself from the lightning of the 
sword. Wherever there is a brazen vessel, the Hindus say, there 
lightning falls ; and the Rai’s face had turned as yellow as brass through 
fear. Surely he would not have been sale from the lightning of the arrow 
and the sword, if he had not come to the door of the royal pavilion. 

^ On the day the yellow faced Rai sought refuge in the red canopy 
fiom fear of the green swords^ the great Emperor ("May his prosperity 
continue !) was still crimson with rage. But when he saw the vegetarian 
Rai trembling with fear, like the trampled and withered grass under 
the Imperial tent, — though the Rai was a rebel, yet the breeze of royal 
mercy did not allow any hot wind to blow upon him. All the storm of 
the Emperor’s wrath vented itself against the other rebels. He ordered 
that wheiever a green Hindu was found, he was to be cut down like dry 
grass. Owing to this stern order, thirty thousand Hindus were slain 
in one day. It seemed that the meadows of Kh izrabad had grown men 
instead of grass. After the wind of Imperial wrath had uprooted all 
the muqaddams,^ he nd the land of its two colours, and helped the 
ralyats, the cultivators of the land, among whom no thorn raises its 
head, to grow. The roots and branches ot this azure edifice were 
assigned to the grand tree of the grand Empire, Kbizr Kban and 
given the name of ‘ Khizrlbad ’. The red canopy was placed over 
Khizr Khan’s head, like the red heaven over the blue sky. He wore 
a robe of honour ornamented with jewels, as the sky is inlaid with 
stars. Two banners, black and green, were raised so high above 
his threshold that the Saturn and the Sun were struck with melancholy 
and bile. Further, his court was adorned by a baton (dUrbos^ of two 
colours, each of which seemed a tongue from the solar lamp. Thus 
by scattering rubies and diamonds and roses, the Emperor made the 

^ Referring to a well known story of the Qurdn^ chap, xxvh, sec. 2. Hudhud 
is the bird that brings the news of Balqnis, queen of Seba^ to Solomon. The 
famous Padmin! is apparently responsible for the allusions to Solomon’s Seba. 

^ Allusions to colours. 

^ The village headmen, who among the Rajputs were also ofl&cers of the ax my. 

10 
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existence of his son prosperous and honourable Then freed from 
the affairs of Khizr Khan and Kfaizrabad, he took hold of hts sticcessful 
bridle and brought his stirrups from the great meadows {of Khtzrab&d) to 
Siri ^ After the 10th of Muharram, the banner of the successor of 
the Prophet (May it rise higher and higher ^), having wonderfully 
predominated over the head of the Hindus, was ordered to be moved 
to the City of Islam, Delhi. He (the Emperor) made the killing of 
all Hindus, who were out of the pale of Islam, such an obligation on 
his infidel-smiting sword {Zulfigdr), that should Muslim schismatics 
{rafizts) in these days even nominally demand their rights, the pure 
Sunnis would swear in the name this rightful Caliph of God.^ 

^ Allusions to the JOih of Muharram more pleasant than the 'Id ‘Alauddm, 
Khusrau has said .*Uefore, entered the fort of Chitor on the 11th of Muharram. 
Here it is stated that the army started for Delhi after the 10th of Muharram. 
There is really no inconsistency between the two statements, the 10th of 
Muharram having been mtroduced merely for the sake of allusions m the 
paragraph. 

® ‘ Then he maiched against Chitor in state and reduced it in a single expedi- 
tion. There, also, was a Rai with a large army, who, to speak the truth, was 
the most exalted of all Hindu rulers But the Emperor did not waste much time , 
the fort was reduced m two months with such effect that Saturn became anxious 
about the safety of his own constellation It was named Khizrabad and presented 
to Khizr Khan. Chitor, the paradise of the Hindus, is a wonderful fort and has 
springs and meadow's on every side ’ (Dawal Rant) 

‘ Sultan ‘Alauddin came out of the city with his army and marched to Chitor, 
which he invested and captured in a short time and then returned to Delhi.’ 
(Barnl) 

The story set afloat by Colonel James Tod will not bear a critical examination 
The following is Feri^ta’s account of the famous Padmini and the later history 
of Chitor — 

‘ In the meantime Ratan Sen, Raja of Chitoi, had obtained his deliverance in 
a most unusual way The details of the incident are these After the Raja had 
been in ]ail for some time, it came to the Emperor’s ears that among the Raja’s 
women {zandn) there was one, Padmini — a woman of fine stature, with dark eyes 
and moon-like face, and adorned with all the accomplishments of a beauty The 
Emperor sent the Raja a message that his release would depend on his presenting 
her (to the Sultan ) The Raja consented and sent messengers to call his family, who 
had taken refuge in inaccessible hill- tracts, so that the Emperor’s chosen may be 
picked out of them But the Raja’s Rajput lelatives were shocked at the message 
They reproached him severely and wished to mix a little poison in some food and 
send it to him , he would take it and withdraw into the world of the dead without 
becoming notonous for his dishonour The Raja’s daughter, however, who was 
famous for her intelligence among her tribe and kindred, disliked this proposal. 

‘ I have thought of a plan,’ she said, ‘ by which my father’s life will be saved and 
yet his honour will not be lost. It is this Despatch a large number of litters 
full of warriors with a body of horse and foot to Delhi and at the same time 
publish the news, that in obedience to the Emperor’s order, the Raja’s women ar^ 
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In the second conquest of Deoglr^ its Rdi was captured and then set 
free. ^ Rai Ram Deo was a wild horse that had once before come 
within the halters of the Imperial officers and had been trained with 
the horse-breaker’s whip, which disciplines a demon {deo). But then 
the Imperial horsemen had, with the g^reatest kindness, left him the 
desired meadows of his ancient Demon-land {Deo-lakh),^ and like a 
well-fed horse he had forgotten the neck-breaking bridle and became 
headstiong and refractory. The Emperor of the celestial throne sent 
the Malik Naib Bar-bek^ (May God strengthen the whip of his 
authority *) to capture the runaway With him were sent thirty 
thousand horse-breakers, scourge m hand, to train the haughty 
horses of the rebel army They easily accomplished a march of 
three hundred farsang<s without drawing their bridles and fell on that 

commg to him On reaching the suburbs, they are to enter the city at night and 
take the road to the Raja’s prison-house On reaching there all the Rajputs are to 
draw their swords, overpower anyone who stands in their way and enter the 
prison , then seating my father on a swift-footed horse, they are to take the way 
to their homes with speed ’ The counsellors approved of the plan and acted 
upon it A body of devoted warriors sat in the litters and came to Delhi When 
a part of the night had passed, they entered the city * We have brought 
Padmmi and all the relatives of the Raja,’ they cried On nearing the prison, the 
Rajputs drew their ^words, rushed out of their litters and quickly cut the guards 
to p’eces , then they broke the Raja’s chains, mounted him on a horse and 
struggled out of the city like a bird out of its cage Joined, next, by a body of 
Rajputs, who had been waiting for them, they took the way to their homes. The 
Emperor’s horsemen pursued them on their journey and overtook them at several 
places , many Rajputs were slain m the skirmishes, br^ the Raja, somehow 
or othei, with great difficulty reached the hills, where his family was 
living Rescued from the Emperor’s torturing claws through the fortunate 
plan of his accomplished daughter, the Raja began to plunder the terntory 
round the Chitor Fort ‘Alauddin, however, in accordance with the demands 
of political expediency, took the fort from Khizr Khan and bestowed it on the 
Raja’s sister’s son, Kariz Rai, who was m the Emperor’s service and had given 
many proofs of his loyalty. In a short time Khariz Rai strengthened himself 
wonderfully m the place , all the Rajputs were pleased with his government and 
joined him He remained firmly loyal till the Emperor’s death. Every year he 
came with presents from his laud to kiss the threshold of the great conqueror, and 
was honoured with the gift of a horse and a special robe, after which he returned 
to his home Whenever the Sultan’s army went on an expedition, he appeared 
obediently with five thousand horse and ten thousand foot and exposed his life to 
many dangers 

^ Allusions to horses. 

® A play on the word Deogtr, which may mean the place of a demon or of 
a god 

® The famous Malik Kafur Hazardlnari He held the office of Maltk Ndtb or 
‘ Regent of the State * 
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army of horses who had turned away from their head>stalls. On 
Saturday, the 19th of Ramadan, 706 a.h. the (Imperial) horsemen were 
ordered to lead their horses to the charge and to moisten their 
swords, which were cold as lilies, with blood from necks of 
the gabrs The rebel army fled and its scattered ranks were 
torn by further differences. The Rai’s son ran away on his horse. 
Most of the Hindu soldiers, sewn together by shots of arrows and 
spears, fled to the regions of the under-world. The troops that 
survived were cut into two parts by the dividing sword. One 
half of them in excessive fear turned away their horses from the 
battle-field and fled with the Rai’s son, for their souls were flying 
away from their bodies as an unruly horse flies off from the rider’s 
hands. The rest capitulated and gave up their horses to the 
Qandkash of the prisoners The Muslim horsemen being victorious, 
the Maltk-t Sahkash^ ordered that such booty as was fit for the 
troopers should be given back to them, while things only suitable for 
the Sublime Court — fleet-footed horses that flew over the plain, 
hill-like elephants (whose feet) wore away the rocks, treasures 
which surpassed all imagination— were reviewed, recorded and then 
entrusted to the officers of (the royal) horse and elephant stables and 
the treasury. 

- As the Emperor had ordered the ‘ tongue ’ of the sword to take 
as much care as possible of the Rai and his relatives in the battle-field, 
the great Commander restricted his efforts to catching the refractory 
Ram Deo and most of his men alive. But as their heads had wavered 
from loyalty, first the yoke of Impeiial authority, which is supreme over 
all Its rivals, was placed on their crimmal necks Yes, he put {the yoke) 
so tightly that their jugular veins nearly snapped asunder. But the New 
Messiah, i.e., the rightly guided Sultan, knew in his forgiving heart 
that fear of his punishing sword had taken out all life from their 
bodies ; so he blew his spirit into them and brought them to life 
again. When all these people had regained their life by the blowing 
of the Sultan’s ‘ breath ’ (favour) upon them, the Malik Naib brought 
them to the Battul Ma'mar of Jesus (Delhi), that they may see the life- 
giving holy spirit with their own eyes. And the holy spirit gave them 

I Malik Kafur.so called because be bad, till tben, led three expeditions to 
the Deccan. 

* Allusions to the sword. 
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the good news of an etevnal existettce. As none but benevolent images are 
formed in the mirror of the Second Alexander, therefore in spite of 
the signs of rebellion he had seen in Ram Deo, he took the Rai under 
the ramparts of his protection and forgiveness and considered the 
inverted images, which appeared in the latter’s rusty iron heart, the 
refraction of a worthless looking-glass. And he raised the Rai to 
such a high dignity, that owing to the strength of his good fortune, 
his face was never for a single moment away from the mirror on the 
knees (of the Second Alexander). The Rai was indeed fortunate 
when the Hindi sword of the Emperor became a breast-plate for the 
protection oi his honour. An order {shatf-nama) of Alexander also 
made this clear When avenging fate ceased to hate the rebellion of the 
Hindu, the sword of the Alt xander turned into a mirroi before his eyes. For 
full SIX months the fortunate Rai remained in the rays of Imperial 
favour, as the crescent bends its back in the service of the Sun , day 
by day his honour and dignity increased, till in the course of time he 
attained to the orbit of his prosperity like the full moon. The Sun of 
the Empire honoured him with a blue canopy, and arrayed in all 
pomp, he moved to his own permanent constellation. May God 
protect the Sultan, foi he sustains his subjects, like the moon, with his 
benevolent rays.^ 

Account of the conquest of Siwana, which became Kbairabad, by the 
Imperial sword {May it be preserved tor ever !). ^ When the lions of the 

august threshold had subdued all surrounding animals with their 
powerful strokes, so that for five hundred fatsangs from the royal 
garden no tiger was left, which the lions of the Imperial army need 
trouble their claws about, the Imperial horseman became tired of the 
inactivity and wished to let his swift-footed horses wander at will for 
a few days in the hunting-field. On Wednesday, the 11th Muharram, 
710 A.H. the standards of the army were moved (out of Delhi) for the 
campaign ; and they shook as the heart of a wild beast beats when there is a 
sheep in the forest. *It is the custom of the world-conquerer not to re- 
turn from any of his flights without reducing the fort and overpowering 
Its possessor. He raised his wings to fly from Imperial Delhi 

^Allusions to mirrors 

*The authorities for the second conquest of Deogir are given m Appendix A 
along with the authorities on the other Deccan invasions. 

* Allusions to wild beasts. * Allusions to birds. 
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to Siwana, a distance of one hundred farsangs, and besieged that fort 
which was an asylum of wild robbers Upon the hill he saw a fort so 
high that the eagle could not reach its summit in ten flights In it sat 
a gabr, named Satal Deo, like the Simurgh ^ on the Caucasus. 
Several thousand other sat on the top of the hill, like so many 
mountain-vultures, ready to have themselves torn. Like stone-eating 
birds they opened their mouths and waited till the inaghrabl‘S\.ont^ 
began to fly to them fiom every side Then some of them fell 
down like sparrows and their gizzards weie broken into atoms, 
while others fluttered their wings and feet and gave up the ghost The 
men of the army threw up their hats to catch these household birds and 
cut them to pieces. How long could the game conimne^ ^Towards the east 
the Sun of the Earth^^ (May God elevate him to the constellation of the 
Lion *) sat on a throne with lion’s feet and with tiger’s eyes engraved 
over it. He ordered the swordsmen of the tight wing to attack the 
southern side of the fort, while the lions of the left wing attacked it 
from the north. The manjaniqs on the west were entrusted to Malik 
Kamaluddin Gurg (the wolf) , for he excelled in killing lions as much as 
the wolf excels in killing sheep. The magJirabis under the command of 
the * wolf ’ made a cave in the hill with every shot Finally, the head 
of the pdsjiib reached the summit of the hill By the order of the 
Emperor, the heroes of the army marched over the elephantine pasjiib 
and fell on the animals within the fort. But as the besieged were brave 
and haughty, they did not fly though their heads were cut into pieces. 
Those who attempted to fly were chased and caught. Some were sent 
to sleep like hares with strokes of the hunter’s spear , others were 
ground down to flour under the maghrabl stones. The brave warriors 
of the (Imperial) army redoubled their shots at their enemies of mdsh^ 
to grind down the latter oetween two stones for their bread at dinner, 
others they minced into meat and gave a feast to animals of all kinds. 
On that day of battle, from the appearance of the false dawn to the last 
flicker of light the infidels were slam and sU earns of blood were made to 
flow, ®Some Hindu birds, with many deceptions, fled away from the 

^ A fabulous bird of the §kShnamah ® Allusions to wild beasts 

® t e. the Sultan. 

♦ A sort of vetch Being enemies of the Emperor, they had to be soft as mdsh 
and consequently the Imperial author proceeds to gnnd them between two 
ntaglsrabl stones to provide the right kind of dinner-bread for an Imperial army 

* Allusion to birdi. 
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battle with their leader ; before the Mussalmans could catch them, 
they sprang up from their nests and tried to fly to Jalore. But the 
swift-footed servants of the Emperor got news of this and laid 
an ambush for them, Some they prevented from proceeding further ; 
others they slew, hU the wild, black crow oi datkncss assumed a uhite 
colour, i e. the mght had been succeeded by the morning. On the morning 
on Tuesday, the 23rd Rabiul Awvval, the dead body of Satal Deo was 
brought befoie the lions of the Imperial threshold People were 
struck with wonder at the grandeur of the Gurg (wolf) and the terrific 
strength of his arrow-shot. 

The campaign against the wild animals being over, the intrepid 
Emperor ordered his lion-hearted slave, Kamaluddin Gurg, to hunt 
the beasts of the forest, and was confident that it the clouds rained 
sharp arrows instead of drops of water, the ‘ wolf ’ would not laise up 
his shield over his head, for he had known many such showers. The 
]ust protector of his subjects entrusted the cattle to the ‘ wolf ’, in 
order that he may guard the young she-goats from the thorns of the 
territory In a single hunting excursion such a famous victory befell 
the Emperor He moved his standard towards the ‘ Platform of the 
Lions ’ 1 (chautra-i sjilran) and the crescent banner was brought to the 
‘ Constellation of the Lion (Delhi) 


^ A plain or platform m Delhi 

2 ‘Next the Emperor started with his army for Siwana There* too, was a 
strong-armed Rai, named Satal Deo, whose ‘ stone ’ had broken the balance of 
other Rais He was powerful like Ahrman and all the rawats boued to his 
authority In his fort of stone, which was stronger than iron, there were many 
gabrs with hearts of ^^teel They had used their daggers and dispossessed other 
rats of their blankets The Imperial army had been investing the fort for five or 
six years without being able to injure half-a-brick of the edifice But in a single 
move, the Emperor took his aimy to Siwana like a deluge, and Satal Deo, m spite 
of his elephantine stature, was sent to sleep like an elephant through the vigilance 
of the Emperor * (Dawal RSni) 

* While the Mahk Nalb was in the Deccan, the Emperor marched against the 
fort of Siwana, which is to the south of Delhi The army of Delhi had been 
besieging it for some years without achieving anything ‘Alauddin encircled 
the fort and reduced the besieged to straits. Satal Deo, 'the Raja of 
Siwana, humbly sent a silver effigy of himself with golden cords round its neck, a 
hundred elephants, and other valuable presents to the Emperor and asked for his 
pardon The Emperor took this in good humour, but said that it would do no 
good till Satal Deo came in person. The Raja perforce came out of the fort and 
paid his respects to the Emperor ‘Alauddin took possession of all that the fort 
contained, even the knives and needles. Such articles as were of use to the 
government were assigned to th^ royal factories , th^ fest were given over ip 
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CHAPTER V 

CAMPAIGN OF ARANGAL 

Now I will describe the conquest of Tilang tn such a way, that the feet 
of imagination will become lame tn following my pen ' ^ After 

conquering many regions of the south, the brilliant judgment of the 
Sultan of East and West came to the conclusion that the swarms of 
Arangal must be tiampled under the crescent hoise-shoe of the army. 
On 25th Jamadiul Awwal, 709 a.h. the Nau^erwan of the age 
ordered his BuzurAmehr^, accompanied by the red canopy of the 
‘ Shadow of God ’ and an army like the stars and planets of the sky, 
to lead his lucky horses to the south. The ruby canopy of the Sun of 
Sultans, like a clou(^ that becomes red as the sun shines upon it, 
began to move towards the sea of Ma‘bar And as it commenced its 

payment of their salaries to the tr< ops and camp-followers The territory was 
divided among the amirs The empty fort was handed back to the Raja 

* About the same time the fort of Jalore was also conquered It is said that 
Kanir Deo, Raja of Jalore, came to pay his homage to the Emperor at Delhi 
“ There is no zaramdar in Hindustan to-day strong enough to challenge my troops/ * 
‘ Alauddin declared on one occasion when Kanir Deo was present m the majlis “ If 
I challenge and do not prevail/’ Kanir blurted out in his excessive ignorance and 
folly, “ I will know how to die ” The Emperor was annoyed at these words, but 
said nothing, and permitted Kanir Deo to return to his territory When some 
two or three months had passed, the Emperor determined to show his ^tiength 
He ordered a slave girl, named Gul-i Bihi^t, to march against Jalore and reduce 
1^ by force Gul-i Bihi^t reached her destination, besieged the fort and displayed 
such wonderful courage that it never occurred to Kanir Deo to come out and offer 
battle The besieged were reduced to straits and the fort was about to fall \vhen 
Gul-i Bihisht suddenly fell ill and died Her son, Shahin . took the army in hand 
and tried to overpower the besieged like his mother But Kanir Deo now saw that 
the Emperor’s anger was inevitable and determined to make a desperate struggle 
He collected all his men, came out of the fort and gave battle As chance would 
have It, Sh ahin and Kanir Deo came face to face and Shahin was killed The 
other amirs, unable to continue the struggle, retreated a few stages. 'Alauddin 
was furious at the news and sent Kamaluddin to lead the enterprise with a new 
army. Kamaluddin showed great activity and courage. He reduced the fort, 
slew Kanir Deo with his sons and followers and seized his treasure When the 
message of victory reached Delhi, drums were beaten m joy.’ (FeriMa) 

Ferishta is mistaken in stating that Salal Deo was deprived of his wealth and 
allowed to live m his fort Khusrau definitely states in both his wo^-ks that Satal 
Deo was slain Fenshta’s mistake is due to the fact that he applies to Satal Deo 
the verses m which Khusrau has described the fate of the Rai of Arangel 
^ Allusions to stars and the sky, 

® Nausherwan was the famous Persian Emperor m whose reign the Arabian 
Prophet was born , Buzurchmehr was his wise wazir. The reference is to 
Alauddin and his ’ nmb ' or ' regent % Malik Kafur. 
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flight at the Emperor’s order, you would think it was a cloud, which 
Mecca-going winds were carrying towards the sea. Following this 
sky tied with ropes, the stars and planets of the army moved on, stage 
aftei stage ; after nine days the fortunate star of the state (i e. the 
wazlr of the Empire) arrived at a propitious moment at Mas'udpur. 
At this place, which is named after the son of the Emperor Mas'ud, 
the foot of the standard remained stationery for two days. On 
Monday, the 6th Jamadius gam, the crescent standard of the Empire, 
with the maliks and other ‘ stars ’, began to move rapidly forward. 
It was the first part of the month Every night the moou enlarged 
its flame and raised it higher to help the night marches of the aimy. 
And though the sun, the ‘ Mecca ’ of the Hindus, looked fiercely at 
the Mussalmans, the feet of the army threw dust into its eye. Yes, the 
eye that looks fiercely at such an army deserves no other antimony but black 
dust. ‘The path before them was extremely uneven , there were 
innumerable clefts in it, such that if the wind passed through them, it 
would fall as water falls into a well, or if (flames of) fire ran 
over them, they would bow down their heads to the earth. Owing to 
the rapidity of the streams, the ground at the foot of the hills had 
broken into many fissures. Every mound had a hundred thousand 
pointed thorns stuck to its head , the very idea of cutting such rocks 
and thorns made the hair of a pair of scissors stand upon its body 
like thorns. Through such a forest the obedient army passed, file 
after file, as if that perfect wilderness were the ‘ stiaight path 
After SIX days of marching, the army crossed five rivers— Jun, 
Chambal, Kunwari, Binas, Bhoji ® — at the fords and came to 
Sultanpur, known as Irijpur Here the army remained for four days. 

® On the 19th Jamadius Sani, the Malik of the brilliant fortune* 
mounted his horse, and the ‘ stars ’ of the Empire began to move. 

' Allusions to uneven roads 

® ‘ Hina'S may be lead as Bambas. The Kunwari is the Kuhari of the maps, and 
the Niyas (Bmas) and Bashu]i (Bhoii) must be the rivers now known as the Smd 
and Betwa ' — {Elliot) 

® Allusions to the stars 

♦ 1 e the Mahk Nalb Kafur Hazaidinari He was the Regent of the Empire 
and Commander-m-Chief of the invading army The author finds every kind of 
laudatory title for him. He is often referred to as the * Sah-Kash *, winner of three 
campaigns and sometimes simply as ‘ the Mahk *. He is not to be confused with 
Sirajuddin, generally known as gbwaja Haji, who accompanied the expeditionary 
force as * Ariz-t Muntdhk ’ or A(;niste|- of 

u 
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The rider was above, the horse was below , it looked as ii ‘ stars ' wen 
riding on the backs of the planets. * Fiom iarsang to farsang every 
stone on the way had its ‘ head ’ broken by the hoofs of the horses 
though nothing came out of its ‘ skull The movement of cloven-footed 
baggage bearers despoiled the earth of its bloom. The swift patks 
(footmen) rent the hills with their iron feet , indeed, as these 
pedestrians hurried over the ground with firmness and impetuosity, 
on one side the stones pierced into the soles of then feet, while on the other, 
their feet removed the skin from the skulls of the stones. 

® After thirteen days, on the first of Rajab, the army arrived at 
Khanda. In such a wilderness the month of God “ came forward to 
welcome the Muslim army, and showed great kindness to the pious 
men, who had trav'''’iled under the hot sun for three months. Here 
a muster of the holy warriors was held for fourteen days The 
angels sent their blessings. The prayer for victory came to the ‘ears’ 
of Rajab, and it burned forward with the joyful news of future victories 
like those of the past. 

On this auspicious occasion all the mahk^, officers and leading men 
of the army gatheied together before the red canopy, and kept then days 
alive by hearing prayers for the Jesus-like Emperor , moreover by keep* 
ing the ‘ fast of Mary ’ {rUza-t-Maryam), they collected provisions for 
their future life. There can be no doubt that an extremely pious 
assembly had gathered round the sky-shadowing canopy , even the 
saints (aUtad) were present. They held fast to the ' strong cord ^ and 
no (differences) had any place amongst them The august month of 
Rajab heard with solemnity and joy the prayeis for the Emperor and 
for victory. “^Next morning, after the ‘fast of Mary the army again 
advanced like a raging deluge. Through rivers and torrents it passed 
Every day it came to a new land , in every land it came across a new 
river in which the quadrupeds rolled like five-footed animals. 
Though all the rivers were crossed, yet the Narbada looked like a 
remnant of the primeval deluge. As the miraculous power of the 
Emperor-Sultan was with the officers of the kingdom, the deep 
rivers became dry as the dust of the aitny approached them, and the 

^ Allusions to quadrupeds • • Allusions to prayers for victory 

* Rajab is known as the month of God while Sha^ban, the month which comes 
after it, is known as the month of the Prophet. 

♦ Allusions to rivers and streams. 
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Mussalmans crossed them with ease Eight days after crossing 
the Narbada, the army reached Nilkanih. When these wide rivers 
make a way for the Imperial army to cross, then would he nothing 
wonderful if it also forded through the Nile of Egypt and the Tigres ot 
Baghdad, 

‘As Nilkanth was on the border of Deogir, and the territories of 
the Rai Rayan, Ram Deo, had now been reached,the wazir, acting accord- 
ing to the Emperoi ’s orders, protected the country from being plundered 
by the tioops, who were as innumerable as ants and locusts No one 
dared touch the door or the wall of a building oi take anything from the 
barns or fields of the peasant. The stores of the ants did not become the 
food of the locusts * The drums, which sounded to march, were detain- 
ed here for two days in order to make inqmnea about the stages in 
advance. On Wednesday, the 26th Rajab, the movement of the army 
again shook the bowels ol the earth, and the ground began to rise up 
and go down like the belly of a Khafkhana-blower Trampling the 
earth under their 'eet and splitting stones with force, the army defiled 
through such a dangerous path. In sixteen days the difficult road to 
Tilang was traversed. The ground was overlaid with hard rocks, 
which the Hindus had often (vainly) attempted to cross ; yet these heavy 
rocks flew away like dust at the feet of the quadrupeds of the Muslim 
army. The ey^ of the sky gazed in wonder ; for the toad went up and 
down like the subtle wit ol a clever cheat and was at the same time as long 
as a miser's gtced And in attempting to describe its hills and caverns, the 
intelligence of the panegyrist would bow its head in wonder. ■‘The path 
was nariower than a guitar string and darker than a beauty’s locks. 
At times it was like a hole in a reed . when the wind attempted to pass 
through It, It came out reverberatmg. The river-banks weie so steep 
that it would have been difficult for a duck, oi even an eagle, to cross 
them. Pretending that they knew the way, nimble bodied men attempt- 
ed to ascend the heights on either side ; but their feet slipped all of a 
sudden ; their attempts to catch hold of the steep sides were ineffectual; 
and rubbing their hands together, they fell down with innumerable 
wounds. The neighing horses, that danced in the air, would fall down 
in a moment owing to one false step. Yes ' Many a dancing horse flew 

^ Allusions to the story of Solomon 

* Allusions to kills and desert. 

* Allusions to musical instruments. 
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swtii as the wind , but once its foot slipped down the hillside^ it tumbled 
and ielL ^Furthermore, as the dark faced cloud brought forth its 
unfinished pearls to worry the people of the army, the wind struck it 
hard on the neck, and all its water was shed- Whenever the forked 
lightning laughed at the slipping feet of the army, the thunder roared 
so loudly at the latter that it immediately disappeared. You would have 
thought that the cloud was envious of the ocean like palm of the 
Emperor’s hand, but being powerless to do anything at the Imperial 
Court, sought consolation by attacking the army. The lightning, on 
the other hand had been struck with fire by the Imperial sword ; but 
unable to display its impudence in the Emperor’s presence had 
gone thither to reveal its burning heart. ^Though the holy warriors 
met many obstacles m this journey, yet they had girded their loins 
sincerely for the sake of Allah alone, and had their eyes on that final 
reward, the hope of which sustains the human heart. Consequently, they 
did not regard their sufferings as serious. In a thousand ways the 
assistance of Heaven, too, was with them. Good fortune accompanied 
young and old over hills and valleys, rocks and thorns, desert and 
forest, even as victory accompanies the Muslim standard. 

^After passing with determination and rapidity through those 
hills and plains, they arrived at a Doab within the borders of Basi- 
ragarh^ It was enclosed by the two rivers, Yashar and Buji^. 
A diamond mine was said to exist there. But as the power of Imperial 
sword, through the strength of which all the treasures of the rats have 
come into the hands of Muslim soldiers, had given strength to the 
officers of the state, they did not care to take handfuls of earth from 
the pits , for it is easier for powerful swordsmen to seize jewels with the 
sword than to dig them out of the earth with the spade. ® About this time 
the Malik, with the impetuosity of a dragon, left the difficulties of the 
winding path, and with some dare-devil horsemen, marched against 
the fort of Sarbar, which belonged to the kingdom of Tilang. The 
saddles were still stinging like scorpions on the backs of the horses, 
when he ordered the warriors to make a circle round the fort. The 

^ Allusions to thunder y lightning and ram, ® Allusions to war 

® Allusions to the sword ♦ Elliot says Bijanagar. 

^ A doab IS a piece of land between two nveis. Vasbar may be read as Bish- 
nahr or Yasnahr. Bnji is Baruji in Elliot's manuscript. 

• Allusions to creeping creatures. 
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archers shot their arrows from outside. ‘ Strike ! ’ ‘ Strike I ’ cned the 
Hindus from within. The rawats of the Rai were so bitten by the 
poisoned arrows, that they wished to take refuge m the holes of 
ants for protection, and like thousand-footed animals crept into every 
corner The arrows had made snake-holes in the bodies of many and 
their lives were in danger The movement of crocodile-like warriors 
shook the earth to the back of the Fish.* ®When the swift arrows, 
with fiery flames at the end of their wood-pieces, began to fly 
forward to burn the houses of the infidels, their faces grew dark 
at the approach of this wall of fire. In the excess of their folly, 
they diew the fire on o themselves , i e. all of them with their 
wives and children threw themselves into fire and went to hell For 
fire IS the lewaid of the enemies of Allah! The exterior of the fort 
became bright owing to this illumination of the pit of hell. The bodies 
of the victors were like flints in armours of steel , they cast away 
their aimours and jumped up from the rocks as a spark flies out of flint. 
At this moment the breeze ot victory suddenly blew last, and the flames 
inside the fort rose higher still. The impetuous soldiers of the Muslim 
army drew their swords like so many tongues of fire, climbed up the 
fort, and falling on the half-burnt mass, put to death with their Hind- 
steel those whom fire had spared. Matters having come to this, the 
remaining 7miqaddams of the fort also wished to sacrifice themselves 
in the same element At this instant, the ‘ Arz-t Mmnolik, Sirajud- 
din, saw that it was time to light the lamp of victory. Ananir, the 
brother of the muqaddam of the fort, had hidden himself in the culti- 
vated fields ot that land The 'Arz-t Mumalik ordered him to be 
captured and given a severe chastisement. At first, allured with soft 
words, he was kept for being beheaded and burnt , but, next, 
this low-burning lamp of the Hindus (i.e. Ananir) was given a 
tongue (to ask) for his life, so that before morning the flame of 
insurrection might subside-'. As the smoke of destruction rose 

* On which the cow stands holding the earth on hei horns. 

* Allusions to fire 

® 1. e. after being scolded (oiled) with the tongue and threatened with death, 
Ananir bad the fort restored to him on promise of obedience, so that ' the flame of 
insurrection might subside’. It was not a part of Alauddin’s programme to 
establish his government over the conquered territory and, consequently, the 
legitimate successor of the la'e muqaddam had to be found, so that the required 
promise of obedience may be taken from him. 
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from this fort to the sky, some refugees from the burning edifice, 
with their eyes full of water, fled to Rai (Laddar Deo), and like motst 
wood, with weepings and wailings, gave vent to the inner sorrow of 
their hearts. The Rai, who possessed elephants and troops, was also 
overcome by fear but he did not think it advisable to advertise it. So 
he bewailed his fate for a while and thus soothed his inner sadness 
But when the hre of misfortunes is lit, tears from the eyes burn in it like 
oil. 

^On Saturday, the 10th of Sha'ban, they marched from here 
determined to plant the tree of virtue m the land of Tilang and to 
uproot with the greatest force the tree of vice, that had fixed its roots 
theie On the 16th Sha’ban the true believers arrived at the village 
of Kunarbal Wh'ie the pious standard was being planted, the 
Matin Naib, commander of the army of heaven, oidered a thousand 
swift horsemen — and they were such that the crow of victory did not 
build its nest except on their bows ' — to go forward and capture a few 
infidels, though the daggers of the latter may be as numerous as the 
leaves of a willow, in order to make inquiries from them about the con- 
dition of the country. When this force reached the gardens of Arangal, 
the iron of their horse-shoes turned green from walking over the 
grass. Two famous officers with forty mounted horsemen went 
forward and reached the summit of the Anamkanda Hill, from where 
they could see all the suburbs and gardens of Arangal.® On look- 
ing catefully from the hill, four swift Hindu horsemen came into sight. 
The Musalamans drew their bows and ran after them They suc- 
ceeded in knocking down one of the four with a four-featheied 
arrow and sent him to the Commander-in-Chief. The latter took it 
as a good omen. ‘ Thus with my sword ’, he said, ‘ will I peel away 
the skin from the heads of such Hindus as rebels ’. 

®When the army reached Arangal, the red canopy rubbed its head 
with the clouds. At midday the Malik Naib, accompanied by a few 
men, went to reconnoitre the fort (of Arangal). He saw a tort, the 
like of which is not to be found on the face of the earth. 
*Its wall, though of mud, was so hard that a spear of steel could 
make no impression upon it ; if a magJ^rabi-^Xont were to strike it, it 


^ Allusions to trees and branches ® Allusions to instruments of war. 

® Allusions to sun and cloud. * Allusions to forts. 
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would rebound like a nut thrown by a child. Its earthen towers were 
stronger than Taurus, and the Orion only came up to its waist. 
Nevertheless, the standards of infidelity trembled on the top of all the 
towers in expectation of their downfall, while the Hrodas of Hindus 
wept from fear of being broken The warlike rawats, with all their 
heavy stones, had thrown themselves into the sling of destruction , 
some of them were collecting stones for the munjamqs , others, who 
had no stones, were busy m throwing bricks and javelins That day 
the victorious Malik carefully selected the ground for the army>camp 
and returned. Next morning he intended to catry the battle forward^ and 
in good news^ to throw stones at the heads of the Hindus, ^When 
morning dawned and the sun rose, the sky-towering standard of 
the eastern Empire was raised up and brought to Anamkanda. 
Once more the great Malik went round the fort to re-examine the 
ground for the army-camp The tents were to be pitched side by sidCy as 
the Aquarius lies in the neighbourhood of the Pisces 

2 It was the 15th of Sha'ban, when in the middle of the month of 
the Prophet, the ruby canopy was fixed so high that it over-topped 
the Ramazan crescent. On that night Khwaia Nastrul Mulk 
Sirajuddoulah (May God illuminate the nights of his life ») personally 
arranged the troops with a lighted lamp. Every division was sent 
to Its appointed place, in order to surround the fort and to protect 
the besiegers from the shots of the besieged and from whatever 
compounds of air and fire the latter might bring forth to set fire to the 
external wall of bronze, ^When the august canopy had been fixed a mil 
from the gate of Arangal, the tents around the fort were pitched 
together so closely that the ‘ head ' of a needle could not go between 
them. Inside the f 01 1 the Hindus slept at ease, like reclining yard- 
measures ; outside the watchmen of the Imperial army were wide awake. 
Every tumdn was assigned one thousand two hundred yards of land ; 
the total circumference of the fort, as enclosed by the tents, was twelve 
thousand five-hundred and forty-six yards. The land of infidelity was 
made to look like a cloth market owing to the innumerable tents 

^ Allusions to stars and sky 

• Allusions to Sha^bdn and Bar at 

® Allusions to the army, 

* A tuman is a body of ten thousand men. According to this calculation the 
besieging army was over a hundred thousand, 
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^The victorious army drew into ranks like the teeth of a saw and 
the heart of the Hindus was cut into two. Every soldier was ordered 
to erect a Kaih-garh (wooden defence) behind his tent. Immediately 
all hatchets became busy and every soldier was transformed into 
Ishaq, the wood-cutter. Trees that had never been molested by the 
stones of those who wished to eat their fruits, weie now felled with 
iron axes in spite of their groans ; and the Hindus, who worship tiees, 
were unable to come to the rescue of their gods in their need. Every 
accursed tree in that land of infidelity was cut down to its roots Clever 
carpenters sharpened their instruments on the tree-trunks and soon cut 
them into proper shape with their axes Finally, a wooden fence 
was built round the aimy. It was so strong, that if fire had rained 
from the sky, the wooden fort would have been as safe from fire as Noah's 
ark was from water 

2 When the Hindu-faced evening had made a night-attack on the sun 
and sleep had closed the portals of the eyes and besieged the fort of 
the pupiP, the watchmen, with their shields on their backs and 
their drawn swords in their hands, drew into a double row to keep 
guard over the Imperial camp and with the strokes of their eyelashes 
drove sleep out of their eyes. Near midnight, when the meteors had be- 
gun to shoot towards the besieged demons and the moon had brought 
forth Its full shield, a thousand swift Hindu horsemen from the troops 
of Banik Deo, the mugaddam of that country, made a night- attack on the 
Muslim aimy with demonish cries and the Hindi sword God fofbtd 
that such an army should fear such an attack ' ^As a matter of fact, the 
crocodiles of the besieging army who had themselves been waiting 
in an ambush for this armoured fish caught the lattei with their 
Hindi swords like fish in a net From fear of the enemy's maces and 
clubs, the Hindus drew their heads into their armours like tortoises. 
The heads of the rawats rolled like crocodile-eggs on the fish-backed 
earth. In an instant many of these aquatic creatures had been drowned 
m a deluge of their own blood and lay like slaughtered fish Those 
wounded by spears and arrows cried as frogs cry when caught 
by snakes. Others who tried to run away received wounds on 

^ Allusions to car pentary 
^ Allusions to the instruments of war. 

^ 1 e , when the night was far advanced, 

* Allusions to water animals. 
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their backs, which like cancer-sores opened a door for the entry of 
death. ^Finally, most of the Hindus were either killed, overpowered 
or driven away. Some of them cut off their horse-belts in order 
to fly more quickly, but the ahvil-piercing holy warriors came out of 
their non lines and pursued them, determined to strike the 
Hindi sword at infidel hearts. Every Hindu found in the neigh- 
bourhood was either slain with the Hindi sword and the Tatar- 
arrow or sent as a prisoner to the army. 

Now some of the prisoners happened to declare that in the town 
of Dahdum, six farsangs from Tilang, three elephants, such as could 
tear up the back of a hill with then iron teeth, had been secretly 
hidden. Immediately, at the“order of the Commander-m-Chief of the 
Imperial army, three thousand brave horsemen, led by Qara Beg 
Matsarah^ galloped away in that direction. But when they reached the 
said fort, the elephants had been earned further still and inevitably a 
further distance had to be traversed. Thanks to the unlimited good 
fortune of the Emperor, all the three elephants fell into the hands 
of his officers. The elephants, on their part, were busily pulling their 
chains in their anxiety to reach the Imperial Court. When they were 
brought to the army camp, the war-like Malik considered the acquisi- 
tion of these three iron forts a great achievement and kept them, 
along with the other elephants, for the Imperial stables. Indeed^ he 
had seen all this in the mir^ or of his sword and without the help of any 
con]urer or fortune-teller, 

'^As theCommander-in-Chief of the army, who was also the Impef tal 
Chamberlain^ was very fond of polo (chaugan)^ he ordered his 
enthusiastic men to go on playing the game against the mugaddams 
of Laddar Deo, day after day. He motioned to them with his 
brow, that wheresoever they came across a desperate rawat, they 
were to take his head for a ‘ ball ' and bring it to their camp. Having 
received this wide permission, the sportive horsemen considered it a 
great fun to separate the heads from the bodies of a very large 
number. Every horseman in the army whipped his animal and in 
several matches brought away the * balls ' of those desperate Hindu 
warriors ; for you might consider their blood-smeared heads as colour- 
ed balls brought to the presence of the chaugan-loving Malik. Further, 

’ Allusions to iron instruments. 

* Allusions to *Mtr HHjtb* and ^chaugW . 

X2 
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the Malik ordered stone-balls for the maghrabts to be collected all 
round the fort; so that with the strokes of the balls the fort may 
be won and reduced to dust tn another match. ’As the external 
munjamgs drew their strength from the virtuous tree of faith, they did 
great damage to the infidel edifice, but the inner ‘ tradas, being con- 
structed from the tree of infidelity, naturally yielded before the impe- 
tuosity of Muslim stones. The stones of the Mussalmans all flew 
high, owing to the power of ‘ the strong cable. ’ and hit the mark, 
while the balls of the Hindus were shot feebly as from a Brahman's 
thread, and consequently went wrong. 

®When the sid>sts and gargafes were completed and rose so high 
that the garrison of the fort was placed suddenly on a lower elevation, 
the fort ditch bega.’^. to talk of its great depth to the Muslim army. 
Though the latter looked sternly at it and took measure of its depth, it 
would not allow the army to cross ; and opening wide its two lips, spoke 
of the security of the fort Ultimately, the Mussalmans threw mud into its 
mouth, and filled it in so completly that its two lips were joined together 
Of this there could be no doubt Further, one wing of the fort-wall, for 
about the length of a hundred hands, was broken so thoroughly by the 
stroke of large stones, that it could not rise high enough to embrace the 
Hindus below the arm-pits. On the other side, also, the havoc wrought 
by the maghrabt stones had created new doors in the gate-wall. All 
these doors of victory which Divine assistance had opened for the 
Imperial officers Yes every crack tn the enemas wall ts a door of 
victory for the friend. ® When owing to the continuous piling up of the 
earth, a mound had risen from the bottom of the ditch to the waist 
of the fort, and the mud wall of the fort had become a heap of 
dust from the strokes of the stone-balls, they desired to construct a 
pashib so wide that files of hundred men abreast may ascend over it to 
the fort. But the construction of the pashib would have taken a few 
days ; and Victory, in her haste, was dancing on the sword’s 
point. The rightly guided IVaztr called the Maltks to a council of 
discussion, and their correct judgment was to the effect, ‘ that before 
the construction of the pOshtbt a hand-to-hand struggle should be attempted, 
and as Victory is on our side, may be she will come running.' 

^ Allusions to Munjanig. 

* Allusions to structures for f educing forts, 

• AHupons to sieges 
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^ The night of Tuesday, the 11th Ramazan, was so bright that its 
shining moon imparted it the brilliance of Latlatul Qadr.^ The tarawth 
prayers asked for heavenly help with a loud voice. The blessing of 
the fasting day had collected the rewards of the victois, and Fortune 
used the lock of the night as her ladder for descending from heaven to 
earth. The Pleiades had lifted their hand in prayer that key of victory may 
fall into them > ^The exalted Wazir ordered high ladders and all other 
requisites to be constructed in every division {khail) m the course of 
the night, whenever the drum beat to action, eveiyone was to come 
out of his entrenchment and carry the ladders to the fort so that the 
work of victory might be exalted step bv step When m the morning the 
sun in Gemini had clothed the sky with a waist-baiid of light, the 
holy warriors ran toward . water and took off their socks m order to 
put on dieii armour ^Atter performing their ablution— and every 
drop of ablution-water is a sharp arrow for Satan's heart, for ablution 
IS a Mussalman's armour ’ — they were ready for piayer and turned 
their faces towards God The Sah-kas/i also bowed in the obliga- 
tory prayer, and raised his hands to ask Heaven for victory and 
success He begged the * King of Khaibar to plead before God, 
from whom all good originates, for the reduction of the fort, and 
instantly the keys of victory fell into his hands from the Unseen 
Gate. Some waiting was, however, still necessary, for everything 
has Its appointed time 

« When the golden shield of the sun had risen a spear high, the 
Malik Naib ordered his men to begin the attack and the blood of 
the ‘ gabrs ' ivas shed in the worthless fort erven as the Censor of morals 
throws away carnation-coloured wine. The beat of the"^ leathern 
drum — ‘ and the thunder declares His glory with His praise 
resounded through the vault of the sky The trumpets of the 
holy warriors raised their voices on every side. * Here ! I am 


' Allusion^ to the month of Rama:?an 

Or the "grand mght\ being the night on which the Quran was first revealed, 

® Allusions to ladders, 

* i,e, to perform their ablution, which, as stated by the following sentence, is 
the Mussalman’s armour The army first said its morning prayer , the attack did 
not commence till the sun was * a spear high.* 

* The PQurth Caliph, Hazrat *Ali, who conquered the forts of Khaibar in 
Arabia. 

® Allusions to attack on the fort 
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for you,’ «ned Victory as she came runnine. Bold men with 
scalinsr ropes began to jump up to the fort-wall like lions in the 
forest. The arrows fell thick like showers of the rainy season and pietced 
the breast of the Hindus even as rain drops get into the mothers-o£- 
pearl. Powerful diggers, with the greatest noise, sat down to open a 
way into the fort. One half of the earthen fort flew up like dust to 
the sky ; the other half threw itself down to seek protection from the 
ground. The excellent bow of the Turks rubbed its sides with the 
sky and claimed to be the bow of Rustam, while their airows, all 
flying together, looked like the cloud of Bahman. Others had 
applied their spades to the tort-wall , you would have thought they 
were ‘ arguing away ’ the foundations of the edifice with their eloquent 
tongues. Some ha«l thrust their sword-points into the solidified 
earth as if determined to carve fine figures out of it. The wooden 
ladders raised their feet to the highest elevation from the greatest 
depth for the sake of Islam , and the earthen fort threw the Hindus 
down from its height in order to degrade infidelity The magjtribls 
outside exchanged shots with the Hradas inside the fort , it seemed as 
if young men and veiled brides were throwing loving stones at each 
other ; for either side exercised the greatest attraction, and with 
unclosing eyes marked the thousand tricks of the other. If one ball 
was discharged from outside, it fell as two balls within , but if two 
balls were discharged from within, no misfortune befell the proclaimers 
of the one God. Praise be to God for his exaltation of the Muslim 
faith ! There can be no doubt that stones are worshipped by the 
gabrs , but as they wore unable to give their worshippers any assistance, 
the gabrs threw them up to the sky and then down to the earth And tt 
was proper that the stones should be struck against the ground Next 
some footmen of the Muslim army climbed with their hand-nails over 
the earthen fort, and having found the moon in the Taurus, they 
permanently purchased the land and buildings of that territory with 
the Alai coin.* Though the fort had been so excellently constructed, 
that there was nothing on its walls that one could catch hold of 
or lay one’s finger on, yet the besiegers clung to it with the 
edges of their nails ; and even as a wise man overcomes a fool, they 

« 

^ Meaning, as the following sentences suggest, that the footmen took posses- 
sion of one wmg of the fort and retained it in spite of all counter-attacks. 
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boldly climbed to the summit of the fort. And Gfcd enabled 
them to bring one wing of the fort into their strong and powerful 
hands. T/tai night they established themselves there in iorce^ and broke the 
legs of those who wa7ited to dislodge them 

On Sunday, the 13th Ramazan — Sunday, being a day dedicated to 
the Sun — the sun had so illuminated the night, that it merged insensi- 
bly into the day, thus giving the holy wariiors a gi eater time for 
action As the moon withdrew its shield beyond the western horizon, 
the men of the army drew their swords and attacked the fort from the 
east The drummers awakened the sleeping war -drum vvhich leapt 
up from its sleep at their beats : and it seemed that the tour elements of 
the sphere would dissolve into chaos at its noise The war cries of 
the warriors, the sounds of ‘ Huzza ^ Huz ! ' and ‘ Khuzza ! Khuz ! ' 
resounded tarough the world ^ The assistance sent from the smoky 
sky for the Muslim army descended through the etliereal sphere , and 
bringing fire with it from there, fell on the gabr's places of refuge. 
And in its liberality with human life, the fire turned these stingy people 
into enormous heaps of ashes When the tongues of fire had descended 
low, the standard of the Sultanate rose on the foit All praises ate for 
Allah who raised it so high ^ 

2 By Wednesday, a day dedicated to Mercury (Archer), the Emperor's 
fierce troops had as easily entered the mud fort as a wariioi's arrow 
breaks through and upsets a bubble. The inner fort, which resembled 
the (Arabian) Khaibar, was invested No Hindu was allowed to cross 
the line of the besiegers just as dogs had not been allowed to come 
out of Khaibar (by the Mussalmans) , if a Hindu had attempted 
to do so, his heart would have been cut open by the arrow that 
could pierce through seven plates of steel When the Alexandrian lines 
had surrounded the inner fort by a wall of iron, they ssln a building, 
the stones of which rose up to the sky ; and even the sky had raised its 
mirror higher (lest it might break from contact) with the rocky towers. 
Its stones were joined so carefully together that the head of a needle 
could not get m between them ; its walls were so smooth that a fly 
attempting to sit on them would have slipped down. Its stones and 
plaster had been welded so excellently together that the tongue of the 

^ ' An early eastern use of Huzza ^ huzza f The same exclamations occur in 
the Mtftahul FutUh ’ — (Elhot,) 

® Allusion to instruments of war 
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spade was ufiable separate them. In addition to this, there was such a 
wonderful charm in its walls and buildings that no maghrabl had 
the heart to do them any wrong. You might say that the fort was a 
stiff spear, which the ant could not climb, or else that it was a flute, in 
which the wind lost itself as in a wooden pipe. Its towers stood 
upright in the air and ascended to the moon , its foundations sank 
deep in the earth, down to the Fish The watchman on its towers 
bathed his head with the clouds , the digger at its foundations washed 
his feet with water. 

^ When the multitudinous army came to the lip of the ditch, they 
found its mouth full of water , if anyone talked to i^ about crossing to 
the other side, it tried to drag him down to the bottom. The swords- 
men of the army, h .wever, would not float any boat on the ditch but 
determined to swim through it together. They practised on the 
face of the water every rule of mensuration they knew, and, in a 
moment, crossed the ditch, file after file, more easily than a 
boat would have done. They determined to sum up all then 
resolution and to bore holes into the stomach (of the fort) as in 
a reed. With the passion of Farhad, they wished to knock down 
the edifice so completely that it may not be propped up by a 
thousand columns and to pull down its towers with such force that the 
‘ heads ^ of the towers would come down while their ‘feet’ went up In 
short, they resolved to seize the fort so effectively fiom the Hindus 
that even its dust might not be left in the latter’s hands. YcSy Yes, 
Even the dust is reliiciant to remain ivilh the infidel, * Rai Laddar Deo 
sat inside the fort like a snake over buried treasure and called his 
people around him His elephants pulled their chains in pride of the 
gold they bore ; but the Rai was thinking of his war with the golden 
scorpions and watery pearls trickled down his inner eye at the thought 
(of losing his enormous treasures). He wished to look into the future, 
but his eyes refused to obey him. He had been brave and courageous 
in the siege ; yet whenever he relElected on the situation in which he 
was placed, his stout heart began to palpitate ; and if he wished to re- 
move the heaviness of his heart by saying faiewell to all his treasures, 
his heart struck against his breast, and told him that it could not, at least, 

' Alluitons to fort and dttch, 

* Allusions to treasures Buried treasures, it is believed, are guarded by 
snakes 
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separate itself from so much gold as remains sticking to a hlack touch- 
stone.^ He had fastened his hopes on being able to place before 
the invaders an obstacle, which would cause them to stumble and 
retrace their steps. But the Emperor’s prestige overawed him ; all 
his courage melted away and he was left a broken man. In his 
helplessness, he first collected in heaps the treasuie he had buried 
under stones more heavy than can be dragged from the hills, in order 
to provide for his ransom. Next he constructed a golden image of 
himself, and in acknowledgment of having become a tribute-payer, 
he placed a golden chain round its neck and sent it through ambas- 
sadors, whose honest word was more unchanging than the purest gold, 
to the Commander of the Imperial army. 

‘ The opposition of the rice-made Hindu,’ ran the Rai’s petition, 

‘ to the iron bodies (/E the Mussalmans is like a silver-faced beauty 
challenging Rustam to battle This being the case the servant, Laddar 
Deo, has been forced to lay aside his own bronze body in a corner. 
Fear of the Emperor’s Hindi sword has turned me pale, or, rather, my 
body of stone has become golden in the rays of the Imperial sun. 
Consequently, 1 have constructed an exact image of myself, which is 
being sent to promise tribute and obedience at the review I hope 
the Imperial officers will intercede for me at the Court, and inform 
the Emperor that fear of him has rendered the broken body of this 
servant even more lifeless than this golden statue, and that I will 
only feel signs of life in myself on the dav when the wind of Imperial 
favour blows over my dead body 

‘ If the good-will of the officers of the world-protecting Court is 
to be won by treasure and valuables, I have as much gold with me as 
will suffice to gild all the mountains of Hind. All this immense gold be- 
longs to the Emperor and I will not turn my face to it again But if the 
world-adorning Imperial will, as a favour to the weak, gives back a 
few gold coins to this unfortunate Hindu, it will exalt him (Laddar 
Deo) to a dignity superior to that of all other Rais. For the desire of 
gold is found in every heart. It is only the mirror (heart) of the 
Second Alexander that can turn its back towards this metal, for his 
sword has absorbed the gold of the whole world. Concerning his 
sword only can the proverb, that ‘ magnet draws iron and iron draws 


* The Rai desired to retain at least a part of his treasure. 
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gold’, be^rue. And if the Emperor really wants the gold posses- 
sed by a poor man like me, so much the better! For what princi- 
pality is more fortunate than the one which draws the Emperor’s 
heart towards itself. I will keep none of this gold-dust for myself, for 
my heart has been broken by the fear of Emperor’s infidel slaying 
sword. And every one knows, that when an earthen vessel breaks, you 
cannot repair it with ^old-dust, Uf precious stones, gems and pearls^ 
are demanded, I have a stock of them such as the eyes of the moun- 
tains have not seen and the ears of the fish have not heard of. All 
these will be scattered on the path of the Imperial officers For if I 
do not scatter rubies on the road, over which the Emperofs army comes 
advancing through hill and plain, my blood ivill be soon shed there. 

^ ‘ Of horses, too, I have twenty thousand, being of the mountain 
and foreign {bahrf) breed ^ The foreign horse flies like wind on the 
surface of water, without even its feet becoming wet. And when the 
mountain-horse steps on a hill, the hill trembles like a Hindi 
sword ® All these horses will be handed over, along with the slaves, 
to the royal stables. Nevertheless, in the extremity of shame, ‘ the 
bride of self-possession ’ is slipping away from my hands, and I feel 
like using my shame as a horse and flying away upon it For it is 
improper for me to display my potsherds and amber in the company of th? 
noble. ® There are also a hundred elephants, who will go to the 
Imperial Court with the greatest pleasure. They are the mad 
elephants of Ma‘bar, not the vegetarian elephants of Bengal. Most of 
them are new born and young, and are growing their teeth. They 
have heard of the elephant-slaying warriors of the Imperial array and, 
their ears have been opened; they draw a deed on the ground with their 
trunks to the effect that henceforth they will never turn their faces 
towards the Ka‘ba of Islam except in worship. They aie coming with 

^ Allusions to Precious stones 

Or, literally, ‘ the nephews of showers, the sisters of raindrops, the orphans 
of pearls and the livers of mines ’ 

® Allusions to stables 

♦ The text says Kohi (mountam-horse or country- breed) and bahrt (sea-horse 
or imported breed) As the latter variety was Arabian, its mam feature was 
fleetness of foot 

® Vanous countries in medieval days were famous for different weapons ; 
Persia for its bows, Tartary for its lance and India for its sword. Reference to the 
Indian or Hindi sword is often found m Persian literature. 

® Allu^ons to elephants* 
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their feet like pillars and their heads like the dome of Ihe gate of 
obedience— so that, if the Imperial officers choose to be angry at them, 
the elephants will submit to it with the ‘ skirts * of their ears ; and if 
order for the punishment of rebels is given, the elephants will execute 
It with their teeth. God has given them a forehead peculiarly fitted to 
render obedience at the Imperial Court. They are now scattering dust 
over their heads before the Hindu's door, but in ihe Emperofs presence their 
foreheads will have the vermilion colour of good fortune, 

^ ‘ In short, the servant, Laddar Deo, places all the treasures, 
elephants and horses he possesses in one scale of the balance and his 
life in the other. The servants of the Emperor can choose whichever 
they like. It is certain that life and property have the same weight as 
honour. If my wealth is taken and my life is left to me, I will be 
broken by the heavy anxiety of earning a livelihood , if my life is 
taken, the scale holding my wealth will sink to the ground. In either 
case the balance will be upset. This being the case, I consider myself 
a broken stirrup , it is for the just Emperor to set the balance right. 
If means of livelihood are left to me, I will collect all my ‘ leaves ' 
and hand them over to the Emperor’s officers at his command. If the 
forgiving Emperor (May the measure of his good deeds be heavy !) 
allows me to retain such wealth as is proportioned to my weightless 
life, after all I hold the stout heart of a Rai and not the balance of a 
grocer. I will take the brave iron spear, which befits my hand, and 
measure myself against other Rais. I will seize treasures from them, 
and send to the Emperor such tribute as is fixed on me. And if there 
IS the slightest deficit m the tribute^ I will send my own life as a make- 
weight*' * 

3 When the messengers of the Rai came before the red canopy, the 
honoured harbinger of victory and triumph, they rubbed their yellow 

^ Allusions to weights and balances 

* A curious quibble of which it is difl&cult to find the exact significance. 
Laddar Deo seems to have meant that if either his life or the whole of his property 
was taken away, the balance would be upset If they took away his life, ‘ the 
scale holding my wealth would sink to the ground ’—perhaps a veiled threat that 
in the last extremity he would subiect his jewels to the hammer What he desired 
was that the victor should leave him some part of his wealth, and take instead of it 
a portion of his prestige by subjecting him to a yearly tnbute. When equals are 
taken from equals the remainders are equal ; and Laddar Deo, left with a 
part of his prestige and a part of his wealth, would straight^away attack the oth^ 
Rais and pay the Imperial tribute out of their pockets. 

® Allusions to jewels and treasures, 

13 
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faces on the earth till the ground itself acquired their colour : nftxt 
thfey drew out thfeir tongues in eloquent Hindi, more sharp than the 
Hindi sword, and delivered the message of the Rai. The idol-breaking 
Midik comprehended the gilding of the Hindus and paid no regard to 
their glozing speech. He would not even look at the golden statue, 
which he wished to throw back at their faces. But he communicated 
to the army the command of the Second Alexander, which is more firm 
than seven walls of steel and the garden of Shaddad.^ The Imperial 
officers swore by the head of Ebizr the emerald in the ring of the 

kingdom, that they would accept the gold and raise the siege. As 
the mountain-rending troops were unable to violate the oath, and the 
coin of forgivenes,^ had also been repeatedly issued fiom the Imperial 
Court, the decision arrived at was to the effect that they would subject 
the Rm to a tribute, but as a charitable offering for the life of the 
forgiving Emperor, they would spare his life in exchange for the 
golden statue. They would take away and deliver at the Court all 
animals, vegetables and minerals which the Rai’s territory contained ; 
andjif there was the slightest deficit in handing over the treasures 
agreed upon, they would render the Rai as lifeless as the golden 
image and reduce the fort to a heap of ashes like a goldsmith’s 
forge. On this condition, the fort-conquering Malik stretched forth 
his right hand, placed his sword in its scabbard, and struck his open 
h^nd, by way of admonition, so forcibly on the backs of the ambas- 
sadors that they bent under the blow. Though the agreement was 
pehnanent and not provisional, yet the poor ambassadors trembled 
Hkfe quicksilver , and thus trembling and impatient, they hurried back 
to the fort. Their influence fell on the Rai and he too began to shake 
like a gold-leaf. The ambassadors ornamented their speech, but the 
Rai could not regain his stability, and wished to turn into mercury 
and run away. With some difficulty they ran this quicksilver into a 
vessel, and through soft speech put a little wax on its mouth*. Next 
they busied themselve<; with alchemy in order to pay the gold they had 
promised. 

^ Both Perii^ta and Barai state that ' Alauddin had ordered the Malik Naib 
not to talhi any extreme measures against Laddar Deo and to remain content with 
scdsing'his treasores. 

* The soft words of the ambassadors brought self-possession to the Rai as 
closing the month of a vessel brings ‘ self-possession’ (o the mercury it contains. 
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‘ The R^’s council spent the night in collecting th|ir precious 
stones and valuables in order to present them next morning to the 
Imperial officers. When next day the sun showed it face through the 
enamelled fort, the ambassadors proved their promises to be as truthful 
as the dawn. With their elephants, treasures and horses, they arrived 
before the red canopy which is the roof of the eastern sun. The Malili 
summoned the leaders of the army and took his seat at the high pla,ce 
to which he hau been appointed by the Emperor , the other great 
officers took then seats according to their positions, while the nobles 
and commons collected round like stars. Then the ambassadors were 
called. They placed their heads on the ground before the canopy of 
the ‘ Shadow of God ’ and’ presented their elephants to the assembly.® 
The ‘ Maliks ' sat ivhtle the elephants passed , you would h(tve thought 
the planets had become stationary while the constellations had begun to n^e. 

3 The elephants wcie such as neither the brush of the artist Ci?in 
portray not the pen of the panegyrist describe Every one of them 
was a throne fit for a king, and an ivory factory inside. It moved 
without props and yet stood on four columns. Its back was adorned 
by a jewelled litter , it sometimes carried a litter and sometimes a 
load. Its banner (trunk) rose from its back like a spear into the air, 
while Its feet cast their shields (foot-prints) on the ground. It wore a 
dress of living velvet. Its furious onslaught could uproot a tree. Its 
tusks came out of either side, and in spite of their strength, had been 
plaited over with gold. Contented to live on rice, m its anger it 
could, nevertheless, drink up a whole pond. It threw forward its 
trunk like a rope, while its eyes remained behind as if in ambush. 
It would sit down respectfully when its driver wished to climb to its 
back. Entrusting the guardianship of its eyes to its ears, it had 
surrounded its two lamps (eyes) with soft cartilage and fed them ^ith 
a gentle breeze by the movement of its ears. Its teeth were set 
firmly inside , its tusks rose like ivory pillars surrounded by gold. A 
tall building on four columns, it raised its head into the air, while its 
nose came to the ground , there was a cresecent on its forehead, and 
its tail rested on its buttocks. It looked like a hill with a long sash 

^ AUusums to stars 

• The canopy was the symbol of Imperial authority, and people bowed before 
It even when the Emperor was not personally present. 

^ Allusions to elephants I have not translated liteially thu, paragraph which 
has no historical significance 
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for a nose.for else like a camel with a crocodile stuck to its front. It 
carried its wine-glass in its head, and liquor was distilled from its 
ears. Without any particular sorrow, it scattered dust over its head ; 
without any weakness, its body felt heavy. It looked like a cloud 
arisen out of the sea-shore, wearing vermilion tulips on its forehead 
and green leaves in its ears. Every one of them had these qualities, 
and yet each was better than the other — for each was like the 
mountain and yet like the wind , soft to walk and firm to stand ; 
Hindu-slayer and yet infidel property , baggage-carrier as well as 
warrior ; it carried a load on its back and its face looked towards the 
Court, for if strong-necked, it was also obedient ; the ebony-coloured 
manufacturer of ivory, it carried its head high and at the same time 
kissed the ground,; a meet seat for the king, and a servant of the 
Court, its body was heavy and its paces were gentle ; it could break 
the enemy-lines, and yet fight in ordered ranks. And when they move 
together tn a row, there ts an eartkqtiake of Fad ' had ' and Sat ’ 
Sai ' 

‘ After the elephants had passed, the treasures they carried on 
their backs were displayed. The boxes were full of valuables and 
gems, the excellence of which drove the onlookers mad. Every emerald 
(eabarjad) sparkled in the light of the sun, or, rather, the sun reflected 
back the light of the emerald. The rubies {yoqut) dazzled the eye of 
the sun and if a ray from them had fallen on a lamp of fire, the lamp 
would have burst into flames. The ‘ Cat’s eye ’ {'atnul hirrat) was such 
that a hon after seeing it would have looked with contempt at the sun , 
and the ‘ Cock’s eye ’ ('atnud dlk) were so brilliant that the ‘ Cat’s eye ’ 
was afraid to look at it. The lustre of the rubies {laH) illuminated the 
darkness of the night and the mine, as you might light one lamp from 
another. The emeralds had a fineness of water that could eclipse the 
lawn of paradise. The diamonds {ilmas) would have penetrated into an 
iron heart like an arrow of steel, and yet owing to their delicate nature, 
would have been shattered by the stroke of a hammer. The other 
stones were such that the sun blushed to look at them. As for the 
pearls, you would not find the like of them, even if you kept diving into the 
sea through all eternity. The gold was like the full moon of the twelfth 
night ; it seemed that in order to ripen it, that alchemist, the sun. 


^ Allusions to jewels 
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had lighted its iire^ and the morning had blown its breathy ior 
years. 

’ When the horses were brought, the prestige of all that the 
ambassadors had previously displayed flew away like the wind. Lest 
the struggle should be further prolonged, every horse in the Rai’s 
palace and stables had been brought , even the wind of them 
was not ^eft in h^s hands The sight of these fleet-footed animals 
captivated every heart — the heart of the Mussalrndn was broken^ and the 
soul of the Hindu flew away from his breast , foi the horses were such avS 
their eyes had never seen. 

* When the Rai had sent .thiongh his clever ambassadors all that 
he had received by way of inheritance from his ancestors, the ^Ariz-i 
Mumdlik went to examme the jewels. He divided them into ‘ genus ' 
and ‘ species ‘ class ' after ‘ class \ and had everything written down. 
He then stood up and turned to the ambassadors. It was clear to his 
perfect judgment that the wealth and property of the Rai had been 
wholly confiscated, and that no jewel had been kept away from its 
proper place. Yet as a diplomatic formality, he propounded 
‘ propositions ’ before the wise ambassadors, and ultimately unfolded to 
them the ‘ major ’ and the ' minor premises In an address, full of a 
variety of meaning, he put it to them . 'You are acquainted with 
every “ species ” (of this treasure). If on investigation a single item 
is found missing, though your life is " indivisible*' yet will I destroy 
it , and with the stroke of the sword, I will divide your parts (limbs) 
into indivisible "atoms”. Take care and state the true premises! 
Tell me, as all the gems of the Rai are excellent, has he sent the best 
of them hither^ How has he classified "talking** and "neighing 
animals ** (men and horses) and what portion of them has he 
retained ^ *^ 

^ Allusions to horses 

“ Allusions to philosophy that confound the understanding 

' i^waja Haji’s meaning is obvious. If the Rai had failed to send any 
valuables, which by the agreement he was bound to, the ambassadors would 
be held responsible for the default, provided they were cognisant of it 
As the Imperial army could not enter the fort, the only method of getting the 
agreement enforced was by superfluous threats. For the rest, Amir Khusrau’s 
ornamentation may be ignored , such logical language would not be used even 
m the mter-university negotiations of to-day , and the Rai's ambassadors, with 
their eloquent Hindi, could not have used the logical terms put into their 
mouths. 
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* By the^God, who has created man, the finest of “ substances’" " ’ ^ 
swore the philosophic ambassadors, * Each of these jewels is of a 
“ kind "" of which no man can calculate the value. And among them is 
a jewel, unparalleled in the whole world, though according to perfect 
philosophers such a substance cannot exist. ^ Before this time 
we had been advising the Rai to send a part of the jewels, that 
had never been cut or divided,^ to the Imperial Court. ‘ This jewel 
(treasure) is unique according to the opinion of all men,’ and he 
would reply, * Let him who wishes to cut and divide (share) 
it, attempt the task. It is impossible for such a jewel (treasure) 
to be divided ; he who talks of doing so is in a great error ’ Thus 
was he accustomed to speak, but then the sword of the Imperial 
officers began lecture , the Rai understood that its stroke would 
divide up those singular * substances," and has sent all his jewels to 
the Imperial muster There is no stone left m the Rai"s treasury that 
can be considered ‘ precious " , nor is there any neighing creature 
in his stables that can be designated a ‘ horse ". As for the elephant, 
it IS a famous ‘ body " and a large animal , if man is superior to it in 
dignity, he is also smaller m size If there had been another 
‘ species " of the same ' genus," the Rai, with the sense he possesses, 
would have sent it to the muster along with other ‘ varieties " and 
‘ kinds " The affair is as we have represented. For the rest, your 
exalted judgment is higher, and even wiser," 

(The Malik) saw from the propositions of their speech, that their 
logic was clear of all confusion He applied to them such * terms 


^ The Persian word ^ iauhar\ which in common parlance means a precious 
‘^tone, also means ‘ substance ’ in Arabian logic , the sense m which ‘ jauhar * is 
used by Muslim scholars is the same in which ‘ substance as distinguished from 
‘accident’, is used by Western writers Amir Khusrau, in this paragraph, 
constantly plays on the two meanings of ‘ jauhat ’ 

• This is the famous Koh-i-Nur, which according to many later writers 
(including Khafi Khan) was brought by * Alauddm’s army from the Deccan. 
* Though logicians to put the ambassadors’ words m a different form, ‘ declare 
that there is no such thing as a ‘ unique substance except the Divine Being, yet 
the Koh-i-Nur diamond has no peer and stands in a class by itself You cannot 
find a diamond to match it m the whole world 

® That is, no one had overpowered the Rai and divided up his treasure before 
and he imagined that it was one and indivisible like ‘substance*. But the 
Imperial sword proved that it could cut and divide everything. 

♦ Apparently of threats. The ‘ terms ’ really used by Khwaja Haji were not 
to be found m the ancient logic of Anstotle. 
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as had never been applied to them in ancient times, and that, too, in 
a way never to be forgotten Bui tf any of their premises had been 
wrong, the conclusion would have been drawn with the sword. 

When the singular Sah-kash had fixed on the Hindu a tribute that 
surpassed ad computation, the latter made a straight figure and put 
ten ciphers beside it,' and below it he wrote promising to send 
untold wealth to the treasury of the Emperor (May God preserve him 
to the Day of Reckoning '). When the account of the jazia had been 
settled, the ‘ Ariz-i Hosib* ordered the Amirs and the Katib-i Mohosib^ 
to take the roll of those who were present in, or absent from, the 
army. On the 16th Shawwal, the Sah-kash, having achieved his object, 
turned his horse towards the meadows of the Capital, and guided it in 
such a way that its feet went on making half-ciphers* on the ground. 
This figure indicated that in comparison to the spoils he was searching 
for, the untold treasures he had obtained were les*' than even half-a- 
cipher. And since a ciphei means absolute non-entily, vou can well see how 
much less than non-entity half-a-cipher is.^ The month of Zil Hijjah 
was spent m crossing the extensive forest On 11th Muharram, 
A.H. 710 the Imperial officers reached Delhi, the deputy of the sacred 
Mecca. ‘ And whoever enters it shall be secure ’ On Tuesday, the 
24th Muharram, a black pavilion was erected on the Chautra-i Na§iri, 
like the Ka’ba on the navel of the earth The kings and princes of 
Arabia and Persia took up their places around it. The Maliks, who 
had been sent on the expedition from the Capital, came before the 
Emperor, and after moistening the ground with the sweat of their 
brows, presented the spoils. Elephants of the size of Marwa, Safa, Tur 
and Bu Qabis,® horses that raised a dust (cloud) out of the sea like 
western winds, and treasures under which a thousand camels would 
have groaned, were all displayed. The day looked likfe a second ‘ Id 
for the people, when the pilgrims, after wandering through many 


^ He promised to pay 10,000,000,000 — ten thousand millions only(?). The figure 
seems to be purely suppositious. But we are here dealing not with the revenues 
but the heirlooms of states 

* i.e., KhwajaHap, the ‘ Mumitltk 

® Keeper of the Army Roll 

♦ Which IS the shape of a horse-shoe. 

* Allusions to Holy Mecca* 

• ^11 four are hills famous m Muslim traditions. 
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valleys, hacC at last reached the sacred precincts of the Imperial Court, 
and their wishes, compared to which the ambitions of ^ajjaj Yusuf* 
were slavish longings, had been realized. The spectators went round 
and round the Court ; everyone present was allowed, without any 
hindrance, to see the display and obtain the reward of his pilgrim- 
age. But the reward, that could not have been obtained by the 
labour of a life-time, was that the Emperor’s eyes should suddenly 
fall on one with favour. 

‘A famous governor of Persia, whose cousin Mohammad bin Qasim invaded 
Sindh. 


(Translated by Prof. Mohammad Habib, Aligarh.) 
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Reviews 

‘ HINDU ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS ’ 

BY 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

Lecturer in Indian History^ University of Madras 

[University of Madras, 1929 , pp xxv -1- 403 , Price Rs 6 or 85^ ] 

Thb Orient has for long be*en associated in Western imagination not 
with barbaric pearl and gr»ld alone, but also with despotism, and that 
in the popular, not in the onginal, sense of mere mastery. This latter 
conception has been so widely enterl.?med that oven philosophers 
seeking to exemplify an absolute will w^th no lespect foi any laws, 
logical or moral, have instanced the Oriental despot It has been said 
that God must not be thought of as an Oriental despot.^ How far the 
Indian conception of God is that of a despot is a question to which the 
answer is not far to seek. A God who respects karma in His 
dispensation of good and evil endowments, wno cannot annul karma 
except on its being worked out, albeit the continuance of karma causes 
suffering to His creatures and m a way to Himself, a God that does 
not (perhaps cannot) devise short cuts to the woild’s release, is very 
far removed indeed from being a despot ; He is limited in as real a 
sense as the monarch of the most limited Western monarchies.^ If 
the people who conceived of such a God drew on their knowledge of 
earthly kings, it is exceedingly unlikely that these kings were such 
despots as they are often thought to be.^ One begins to suspect that, 
though we do not seem to know of democratic institutions and checks 
and balances as they are understood in the West to-day, there may yet 
have been very real limitations on the monarch, limitations which, 
perhaps, he could have set at nought in theory, but rarely, if ever, in 

^ Pringl*i-Pattison, The Idea of God^ 403 , also Ward, The Realm of Ends. 

* See a paper on Dtvtne Omnipotence by the present reviewer , Trtveni^ 
March 1928. 

* The argument is, of course, not conclusive The benevolent God-conception 
may have arisen in reaction against the actual despotic monarch, as Christian 
slave-morality arose, according to Nietzsche, m »the reaction to their persecution* 

14 
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practice, f A study of Hindu administrative institutions becomes 
necessary at least to combat Western misconceptions which extend 
not merely to our political institutions but to the whole of the culture 
that lies at the back of them. 

There is yet another call for the study. The vaunted democracy 
of the West has proved of late not to be as attractive or infallible as it 
was thought to be. 'Ihe system of counting heads is not an infallible 
test of the soundness of a person or a policy The party-system 
which proved to be successful in a measure only in one Western 
country (and that, they say, is due to historical accidents) is being 
decried by responsible thinkers in that very country The man who 
takes thought for the future of India, cannot but realize that making 
the country fit Jor democracy and teaching the average man how to 
cast a vote intelligently may not be the highest goal for the country. 
He may be tempted to turn to the past and seek to know what, if any, 
were the ideals of government which appealed to the people of this 
country. That an urgent stimulus of this kind is acting on many 
cannot be gainsaid. The working of the newly granted democratic 
institutions, the corruptions and schisms, the moral fervour of a few 
which lacks direction, because there is nothing but the moral turpitude 
of the many on the other side, the ill-conceived social legislation that 
IS rushed through the highest legislative bodies, all these make 
one pause and consider whether we are not hastening towards a 
catastrophe, because the future we seek is not rooted m the past and 
grown out of the past.^ 

These practical interests, combined with the pure love of research, 
have led to the appearance of many interesting and valuable volumes 

The extent to which the minds of the people are unsettled may be gathered 
from the expressions of opinion for and against the recent Child Marriage Restra,mt 
Act The opponents based themselves mainly on the ground of religious neut- 
rality promised to them by the Proclamation of 1857 They were countered with 
the argument that the Government was no longer foreign, that it was becoming 
their own government in an increasing measure, and that there was no sense in 
^ying the hands of such a Government in respect of social legislation (See H E 
the Viceroy’s reply to the Moslem deputation). The distinction between society 
and State, made clear in Mi. Dikshitar’s work and more particularly in Dr 
S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar’s learned mtioduction, would seem to show that m tne 
past, the State, though not foreign, did not claim sovereignty ovei social questions 
that It was society which dictated to the State and not vice versa. The demand 
for religious neutrality would thus appear to be grounded on the and the 
political sense of the people, not on any Queen’s Proclamation, 
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on ancient Indian polity, within the last decade and a half. The 
general trend of these works, which undoubtedly derived considerable 
stimulus from the discovery ^Ind publication of the Kaufallya Ariha- 
Sustra has been to show that the government of the country in 
ancient days was not irresponsible, that there was public opinion with 
recognized channels for the expression thereof, that that public opinion 
was lespected m dlmost all cases by the powers, that it could grow at 
times even so powerful as to lead to the abdication or dethronement 
of the ruler, and so on. The institutions levealed by these 
studies have by some been called corporate, deinociatic, and represen- 
tative. Some (like Mr. Jayaswal and Mr. Dikshitar) would hold that 
there were definite electee representative assemblies, for the town 
and the country. However that may be, this much cannot be gainsaid 
that the king was nowhere near as absolute as he is imagined to 
have been, that he had very real limitations in the matter of legislation, 
that he had a ministei oi council of ministers responsive to public 
opinion, whose counsel he almost invariably took and mostly followed, 
and that his comparatively limited rights, went with correspondingly 
onerous obligations to the people. 

The portions of Mr. Uikshitar's book dealing with these topics are 
interesting and informing reading. He draws not merely on his 
predecessors in the field and the material they used but also on ancient 
Tamil literature In view of the practical issues involved, even a 
bare lepetition of such fundamental ideas would not be uncalled for. 
When to the repetition there is combined a fresh (if at times naive) 
presentation and the utilization of new material, the book does more 
than justify its existence 

One cannot but feel, however, that Mr. Dikshitar 's work stands, in 
a sense, on the border-line between adoration and appreciation, the 
tendency to find and stress Western parallels and the appraisement of 
what he finds on the basis of its independent wmith. This is promis- 
ing, in so far as it does not commit him finally to the former attitude; 
but one cannot help feeling curious as to the line he may follow in the 
future, so much of which lies before him. Reaction against Western 
misconceptions is very well in its place, but it may be overdone.^ 

' One may recall with amusement how a Madras audience was told by an 
eminent Professor (some fifteen years ago) that Maine was grievously wrong 
in having called Ranjit Singh a mere tax-gatherer, since Ranjit Singh had 
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The taunt that India is unfit for self-government may not have been 
without its share of influence in the retort of earlier writers that we had 
democratic institutions long before they were dreamt of in the West. 
But surely the time has come when, with the impending grant of self- 
government in a fuller measure and the not very inspiring spectacle of 
democracies in the West, stock must be taken of our ancient institutions 
in a cooler spirit. It will no longer do to allow ourselves to be 
misled by considerations of mere etymology and nomenclature. 

To take one or two cases in point. Mr. Dikshitar, following 
Mr Jayaswal, holds that the paura and the janapada were corporate 
representative institutions. Mr. Jayaswal’s arguments have been very 
thoroughly examined by Dr. Law^, who comes to the conclusion that 
the terms mean, m none of the instances cited, anything more than 
assemblages of the people of the town or the people of the country. 
The difference between an assemblage and an asseynbly is very vital, and 
is one of structure and organization. Privia tacie, the words used like 
paura 01 janapada ox samuha would signify the more general concept. 
The burden of proof is on him who alleges the more specialized sense 
And yet Mr. Dikshitar (who has relegated the topic to an Appendix) 
says that ‘ Dr Law is rather dogmatic in his statements' ^ But surely 
the charge of dogmatism lies on him who asserts, without meeting ade- 
quately the objections to his assertion ! Mr. Dikshitar does little to meet 
Dr. Law except to urge one or two general considerations^, ‘ The 
audience of His Majesty by the people must not and could not be so 


employed Pandits to compile the code known as the Vtv&ddmavasetu The 
allegation, if true would have been beside the point, as compiling a code 
IS not necessarily the same as law-giving or legislating It was shown 
later that the work in question was compiled at the instance of Warren 
Hastings and that the romantic association with the name of Ranjit Singh 
was a myth Mr. Dikshitai, too, cannot help tilting at Maine and with as little 
profit * The theories of early writers like Maine * he says (on p. 190), ‘ who 
called the Hindu States “ tax-collecting institutions have little justification at 
any rate in regard to Mauryan times ’ And this in a section where he shows not 
that the Mauryan State legislated for the people or even compiled codes, but that 
* the principles of taxation were sound and the administration was efficient.’ 
Surely, Maine had no quarrel with the principles of taxation whether of the 
Mauryas or of Ranjit Singh. His contention that the Hindu sovereign was not, 
like the Parliament, the supreme legislative body, has not been met. Nor is it 
likely to be met, if the contention about the Hindu distinction between society 
and the State is well-founded. 

' Indian Htstortcal Quarterly, II, 385-407, 638-650, 

® p, 157. p. 158. 
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cheap ' he says, ‘ as Law would imagine/ This, of a country where 
accessibility to all has been lauded as almost the principal viitue of a 
King ^ The justest of South Indian monarchy (Manu-neri-kaijda- 
Qolan) IS reputed to have granted audience to a cow ^ The reference 
to /ErrCSiLo is not any more helpful. What is more likely than that 

a poet should describe the entire town and country as flocking to 
witness a prmre’s festivities ^ Corporations have not a pre eminent 
right to mention, in a poetic description, as against the peoples m 
general. The mention of the and the (Suiriraii> is not 

conclusive either They would seem to repiesent either professional 
or caste guilds, as in the^ case of the ministers of religion and the 
physicians, or bodies of officials appointed by the king, such as 
account officers, officers of the treasury, and so on. It is not shown 
that the of the Tamil classics was a representative assembly 

any more than the Mahajana Sabhas of to-day 

A government not responsible in the modem sense is not neces- 
sarily a non-re sponsive government. One may note with inteiest, in 
this connection, an incident m the Mahabhdrata (XV, 8, 9 and 10), 
where Dhrtarastra takes leave of the inhabitants of Kurujangala and 
retires to the forest He wishes to make some gifts, ‘ inviting all the 
people ' to his place. ‘ Many Brahmanas living in Kurujangala, 
many Kshatnyas, many Vaishyas, and many Shudras also came to 
Dhrtaia^tra's palace, with gratified hearts.' The old King addresses 
them, tells them of his resolve to retire to the forest and the peimission 
given him by Vyasa and Yudhisthira, and requests them to add their 
permission He reminds them of the past services of his ancestors, of 
himself, and his son and of the present grief-stncken plight of himself 
and Gandhari, recommends them to cherish Yudhisthira, begs their 
pardon fot any injury done them by his sons, and prays for permission 
to seek retirement ‘ The citizens and inhabitants of the provinces ' 
who were thus addressed began to weep. They settled among 
themselves what was to be said and charged a certain Brahman to 
say It, That Brahman praises the lule of the old King, his ances- 
tois and his son, says that the frightful carnage was due to Destiny, 
not to Duryodhana or to any other individual, assures Dhrtarastra 
of loyalty to the Pandavas, and gives the old couple the assent so 
eagerly sought for. Here we have the existence of public opinion 
and the seeking of public approval. With all that, however, we have 
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but an ad hoc concourse of the inhabitants, not an assembly in any 
technical sense. There were no writs to the members, no election 
through which they were returned, no system of voting, nor even a 
permanent spokesman. Were these ‘ citizens and inhabitants of the 
provinces’ an assembly ?* 

Mr. Dikshitar suffers from a weakness for drawing conclusions 
from inadequate data From an inscription, which, according to his 
tianslation, advises the ministers to act in such a manner as would 
secure the approval of the Janapada assembly, he concludes^ that the 
position of the ministers was secure so long as the sovereign assembly 
had confidence in them This makes several assumptions, none of 
which is established, viz., that there was a sovereign assembly, that 
the king could not remove a minister who had the support of that 
assembly, and that the notion of an assembly having confidence in a 
minister was current in those times^ Again, he infers that ladies 
could take part in the assembly discussion ‘ from the fact that 
Mandodari goes to Ravana’s court after the death of Prahasta and 
dissuades him by several arguments to desist {stc) from fighting Rama.’^ 
A righteous, devoted and peace-loving wife pleading with her husband 
to desist from damning himself here and hereafter — does it prove 
anything more than that there was no purdah for Mandodaii to 
observe ^ Or was she the first of the Uravidian women to have a vote ^ 

Mr. Dikshitar’s arguments to show that there was trial by jury in 
ancient India are almost as weak as his assertion that cannon were 
used* in the warfare of those days. The instances cited from 
literature are the tiial of Carudatta in the Mr9chakatika and Draupadi’s 


^ Quotations are from M N DutPs translation On the Kulu and the Ayam, 
see Nilakanta Sastri, The Pdndyan Kingdom^ 33 

* p. 145 

® One effect of such hasty conclusions is to rouse the sarcasm of the Westerner 
See, for instance, the following words put by Aldous Huxley in the mouth of a 
notorious waster, whose literary activity was but a pretence for his amorous in- 
trigues. ‘ There is a point about those wretched Indians ' he explained, ‘ that i 
ryahlymust clyahr up. I think 1 may find it in Pramathanatha Banerjea’s 
book. . . . orit maybe dealt with by Radhakumud Mookerji.’ He rolled 

out the names impressively, professionally ‘It is about local government in 
Maurya times. So democratic you know, m spite of the central despotism. For 
example. {Point Counterpoint^ 364“365 ) 

♦ p. 160 

® The assertion owes its plausibility almost wholly to a mistaken transliteration 
(Sfttagni for §ata®hni , p. 277) 
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appeal for a judgment about the propriety of hei husband gambling 
her away after having first lost his own independence. In the former 
case, the jury, we are told, consisted of the judge, the provost and the 
recorder or scribe.^ What a Gilbertian jury ! Was there even one 
who would not have been disqualified or challenged according to 
present-day notions ^ Could either the provost or the scribe claim to 
be a ‘ peer ’ of the rich Brahmin merchant who stood in the dock ? In 
Draupadi’s case, again, which juror was there who was not a courtier 
at the court of Dhrtarastra ^ It says much for the moral sense of 
some of them like Vidura that they spoke up and pressed the claims 
of justice But if that kind of concourse is to be taken as a jury, is it 
not, on the face of it, a packed jury ^ Mr Dikshitar’s literary 
instances are not very happy. In dealing with local administration, 
however, he cites a passage from Sukra, which indicates that there 
were separate forest-courts, warrior courts, and village courts ® This 
passage, if authentic, would give some support to the notions of trial 
m the venue and by one’s peers, the two cardinal notions of trial by 
jury One wishes Mr Dikshitar had noted more fully the significance 
and importance of the passage.’ 

The book covers extensive ground and a variety of topics, each of 
which requires considerable further research. Mi. Dikshitar’s preli- 
minary survey of the ground, though necessarily imperfect because of 
the extent, is yet full of promise There are many problems he 
casually mentions, which would repay a lifetime of investigation. 
He mentions, thus, the existence of both law and equity. What was 
the relation between the two ^ In Roman Law, law meant civil law, 
and equity the law formulated for the non-citizens, on the basis of a 
hypothetical Law of Nature. But in India law was dharma ; and 
dharma played for us the same part as the Law of Natuie in the West. 
Did law and equity, then, flow as twin streams of dhaima What was 
the occasion, if any, for the second stream ? And what was the scope 
of raja-sasanas ? Did they supplement the dharma or supplant it or 
interpret it ’ Was there any State legislation in the Western sense ? 

^ p. 248 *pp 341, 347. 

“ On p 347, Mr. Dikshitar says ‘ This has made B. K. Sarkar draw a parallel 
from modern Bnghsh history where a peer was not subject to the ordinary Com- 
mon Law court , and his case was to be decided by a body of peers ’ But surely, 
trial by one’s peers was the right of every citizen, not of a Peer of the Realm 
alone. 
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If there were in India sovereign assemblies like the British Parliament, 
did they at any time claim or exercise the right to do everything 
except make a man or woman or vice versa f If they did not, what is 
the significance of the reservation ? These and many other questions 
of interest await solution at the hands of disinterested and patient 
students of Indian history. Mr. Dikshitar, we feel sure, will be a 
welcome addition to their ranks. 

S. S. S. 

‘ THE MAKERS OF CIVILIZATION IN RACE AND HISTORY 

BY 

L A Waddbll, LL. D., C.B., C I.E 
[London, Luzac & Co , 1929, pp Ivi-f 646 Price Rs 28 nett.] 

This .sumptuous volume belongs to a class of books which, while they 
impress the reader by the vast learning and labour that have gone to 
their making, fail to carry conviction to him and leave him with a 
sense of misdirected eflEort Such books are the result of strong 
convictions fiimly held by their authors who devote much time and 
effort to the task of accumulating all the evidence that can possibly be 
taken to support their views and presenting their theses in an attrac- 
tive and popular foim In Col. Waddell’s case, the strain of his very 
ambitious enterprise must nave been very great indeed. Over twenty 
years ago he got a suspicion that the names of some of the Sumerian 
kings resemble some names of kings in the Indian Puranic lists and 
he sought the aid of one of the foiemost of English Assyriologists m 
comparing the two lists of names, and the expert refused his assistance 
on the ground that such a comparison was not likely to lead to any 
results of value This naturally did not satisfy Col. Waddell, and this 
IS what he writes about the sequel : ‘ It now became a question of 
only two alternatives. Either I must give up all hope of comparing 
m detail the Indian king lists with the Sumerian, and abandon my 
long search for the lost Aryan origins, despite the innumerable clues 
I had elicited , or I must begin late in life the acquisition of another 
and extremely difficult new language, with a new and formidable 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform writing, in order personally to compare at 
first hand the Indian king lists of the early Aryan kings with the 
Sumerian. I chose the latter alternative, and leave the results to 
sneak for themselves.* (p. 54). 
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These results challenge all the established views of 'Jpre-historic 
archaeology without exception, and anybody who reads the book with a 
working knowledge of the current ideas on the subject will find him- 
self overwhelmed by an avalanche of strange surprises as he turns 
over section after section According to the author’s results, the 
Sumerians were themselves the celebrated Aryans, the makers of 
civilization in all land^. * In sho^t, the new evidence shows that civili- 
zation was essentially racial, and that it was Aryanization.’ (p. 495) 

This evidence is, for the most part, the comparison of the Indian 
and Sumerian king lists based on the author’s own personal study of 
both It may be of interest- to the readeis of this Journal to learn how 
the Indian lists have fared at the hands of the authoi. The ‘ solar ’ and 
the ‘ lunai ’ lines are according to him, not different lines, but only 
different versions of the same line of kings and ‘ of these main-line 
lists the solar are the most complete ’ (519) ‘ The later Indian Brah- 
mans have taken great liberty with the Puru line ’ ; ‘ the succession is 
usually gratuitously expressed in the modern MS. versions of the 
Puranas by the later Indian copyists as ** son ” even when a new dynas- 
ty appears’ (520) ‘ And several of the so-called brothers are clearly 

merely different titles o£ the king himself arbitrarily separated out as 
brothers by the later copyists ’ (521) For these reasons, the author 
feels justified in taking fresh liberties with the Puranic lists and he 

t ^ 

introduces arbitrary changes in the list as can be seen by a comparison 
of the table in Appendix I with the tables of either Wilson's Vishnu 
Purana (Hall) or Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. And 
after all this bother, we are told, to take one out of several such 
instances, that Sargon is both Sakuni (not the notorious gambler of 
the Mahabharat, but a less-known grandson of Iksvaku, who becomes 
a world-empeior in our author’s account) and also Sagara (Ch. XIII) 
who IS identified, again in Appendix I, (p. 524-5) with another Sakuni 
of the Pill anas. 

It is noi possible or necessaiy to discuss in a review all the new 
ideas put forward by the author What has been said above is enough 
to give a general idea of the methods of the author and of the nature 
of his work Whatever may be said about the author’s main thesis, 
the book is packed with many facts of unusual interest. 


15 


K. A. N. 
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‘ A SURVEY OF SOCIALISM ’ 

BY 

F. J. C Hbarns^aw, m.Am ll.d., 

[Univeisity of London Published by Messrs Macmillan & Co , Ltd. 

London, 1928 Price 15/ net 1 

One of the few fascinating subjects of the period wherein we are 
living is the history of socialism. Perhaps the observations of the 
learned German economist L. Mises m ‘ Die G^meinwirfschaft ’ are not 
without truth : ‘ Socialism is the keyword of our day. The socialist 
idea at the present moment dominates the minds of men The masses 
hang upon it .nt engrosses the thoughts and feelings of every one , it 
gives to the age its distinctive cj^aracter* The movement towards 
socialism came into prominence m the early nineties, though its origin 
might be traced to much early times, commencing with communism of 
primitive man. 

Professor Hearnshaw, who seems to have been attracted to the 
subject for nearly forty years, presents to ns in the book under review 
an analytical study of the subject. No doubt there are ever so many 
books dealing with the various aspects of the socialist movements, its 
merits as well as defects But still the subject is far from being 
understood in any satisfactory manner. In this elaborate survey 
Professor Hearnshaw has tried to present a cleai and lucid picture of 
what one means by the term socialism, its history and its merits and 
defects In fact the author has divided the book into three parts, — 
analytical, historical and critical. After explaining in the whole of the 
first chapter the meaning of the terms ‘ socialism ’ and ‘ socialist we 
are introduced to the six essentials of socialism — exaltation of the 
community above the individual, equalising human conditions, 
elimination of the capitalist, expropriation of the landlord, extinction 
of private enterprise and also of competition. 

The second part is more interesting and here there is a genuine 
attempt to study the evolution of th® subject and trace the course of 
events connected with the movement by true historical methods. 
There is a useful chapter on ancjent and mediaeval communism includ- 
ing a section on early Christian qomipunism The story of the move- 
ment is continued in C hapter V where there is a good survey of early 
mndern communism- The next chapter is devoted to an enquiry into 
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the modern movements of socialism in diffeient European countries 
such as Prance, Ehigland and Germany. These three countries have 
profoundly influenced the movement and modern socialism is what it 
is due to that influence. While France contributed the sociological 
element, England and Germany provided the economic and political 
elements respectively (p. 207). Then follows a long chapter devoted 
to the all important but much misunderstood subject of Marxian 
socialism. 

The last and more useful part of the work constitutes Chapters IX 
and X where the merits of socialism and defects are examined with 
ability. We are not, however, sure whether the modern economists 
and thinkers will agree with Professor Hearnshaw in his views regard- 
ing the movement which has contributed to the elevation of the 
labouring classes and humanity generally. For example, theie is 
the statement of the Professor ‘ It is in the political and social, not 
in the economic, doctrines of socialism that such merits as it possesses 
reside (p 332). He continues: ‘These merits of couise are not 
peculiar to socialism.' The learned author seems to feel that the 
contribution of the socialist movement is not much, and economically 
the movement has not benefited the community. In our view, though 
the capitalist is yet at the helm of the industrial world, and though 
competitive impulses sway the minds of business men, still the move- 
ment towards socialism has enabled the modern community to take a 
broad outlook on men and things in general, and has done much to 
promote the well-being of the manual workers and other members of 
the labouring classes. Towards this end its merits on the economic 
side are no less important. 

V. R. R. D. 

‘ A HISTORY OP INDIA : PART II— -MUHAMMADAN INDIA ’ 

BY 

Messrs. C. S. Srinivasa chari and M. S Ramaswami Aiyangar. 

[Published by Sriuivasa Varadachari & Co , Madras. Price Rs 3.] 

This handy volume is a continuation of a History of India projected 
to be published in three volumes by Professors C. 3. Sriiiivasachari 
and M S. Ramaswami Aiyangar. Like the first part, this part is an 
able survey of tte history of the India. The 
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title ' Muhammadan India ’ like the title ‘ Buddhist India ' is a misnomer. 
But there is nothing in the title of the book. The real importance of 
the work lies in the contents of the book which gives an intelligent 
summary of the modern works published on the subject. Professor 
Mohammad Habib, who has contributed a learned introduction, draws 
attention to the chief feature of the work, free from all religious and 
racial prepossessions so common in modern write) s on the subject, and 
pays a tribute to the authors in the remark ‘ The present work marks 
a healthy departure fropi the noxious text-books of the past.’ We 
very much wish that some more space is devoted to the history of 
South India. The usefulness of the work is very much enhanced by a 
lengthy chronological table, a fairly good bibliography and five maps. 
We hope that the work will be popular among the studencs for whom 
It IS primarily intended. 

V. R. R. D. 

‘ MALABAR AND THE PORTUGUESE ’ 

Being a History of the Relation of the Portuguese 
AND Malabar from 1500-1663 

[Messis Taraporavalla, Sons & Co , Bombay ] 

This is a work, the first comprehensive and connected history of the 
dealings of the Portuguese with the Indians on the West Coast of 
India. Mr. Panikkar deals with this subject from the first beginnings 
of the Portuguese connection to the final collapse of the Portuguese 
power. Mr. Panikkar had, in addition to the advantage of a knowledge 
of some of the sources for this topic of Indian history in his own 
mother-tongue, access to the records in Portugal itself He has 
exploited the opportunity he had to purpose and has presented us 
with an account which is in many ways informing and exhibits an 
enterprise of the first European power, in no very lovely light For this 
character of the account Mr. Panikkar is not exactly responsible. The 
work enjoys an introduction by that Doyen of Indian historical 
research, Sir Richard Temple. As was to be expected from him. Sir 
Richard brings out in ten pages the salient features of the history, 
perhaps mollifies to some extent the account as we find it in the book. 
The book confines itself, as Sir Richard takes care to point out, to one 
section of the Portuguese activities in the East, namely, the dealings 
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vith Malabar. This part of the subject presents them pdthaps in a 
worse light than their transactions elsewhere. But, on the whole, 
sven including the achievements in other fields there is a great deal 
o discount from the gloiious character generally given to their 
achievements in the Bast. Greed and fanaticism seem to have 
lominated in their transaction in one form or another, the one based 
on an attempt at securing commercial dominance, and the other — 
assuming a charter from Heaven — the conversion of the whole world 
to Christianity. In the carrying out of these two objects they generally- 
had no scruples as to the means they had employed. 

Sir Richard takes care to point out in the introduction that their 
whole outlook was medieval and in that medievalism they were no 
better or no worse than their contemporaries in India. Mr Panikkar’s 
account indicates the balance the other way. The Portuguese came to 
India ostensibly for purposes of trade. They found others already in 
possession ot it, particularly, the much-hated Moors of the West Coast. 
If It was perhaps a simple question of trade, they may not have 
experienced much difficulty in securing facilities for their trade. It 
immediately assumed the form of a monopoly ot the trade. They tried 
to secure this monopoly in one way or othei from the Indian princes 
who had their own obligations to discharge to the Mahomedan traders 
of the coast, of course from outside as well as those that had settled 
in the country. As is usual in such cases, such as, for example, the 
early Mahomedan invasions, they adopted a policy of terrorising and 
thus tried to secure mastery of the sea. In their prosecution of this 
enterprise they naturally came into hostility with the rulers of the 
coast and they did not shrink from breaking pledges and carrying on 
wars as they pleased against them. It is in their transactions with the 
coast powers that they managed to infuse the principle of fanaticism 
and made an effort as far as might be at Christianizing. They had 
some success on both sides at first, when they went beyond and 
attempted to carry it out systematically, they sutrendered their 
judgment to a body of Jesuit priests who directed the policy of the 
state in this paiticular That brought them up against the Mahomedans 
as well as the Hindus, the latter of whom all the time were not 
unfriendly to peaceful missionary work. 

They hardly came in sufficient number to make a community by 
themselves. They attempted to form a community by inter-marriages, 
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which prodlfced a community which could hardly be Portuguese, nor 
could they be exactly Indian. They had but a few forts on the coast 
of their own and had secured more or less the alliance of Cochin and 
Cannanore, which early threw them into hostility with the rest of the 
small states into which the whole of the West Coast had been divided. 
The chief antagonist against them was the ruler of Calicut, who was, 
as a matter of fact, the sovereign suzerain over all the petty states of 
the West Coast So long as they had trade relations with the power- 
ful states such as those of the empire Vijayanagar or the kingdom of 
Adilshah, their trade prospered to a considerable extent ; but when 
these states declined, their trade also declined With the decline of 
the trade synchronized the infusion of their religious fervour and an 
effort to uproot the Muhammadan horde They could do neither. 

The fact of the matter is that, although the Portuguese came to 
India not as a private company as that of the other European powers, 
and were sent ov;r under the auspices of the Portuguese ruleis 
directly, they came here with no definite idea as to what exactly they 
were to do They had no well-understood policy either in regard to 
the one item or the other, except in the case of Albuquerque who 
wished to create a number of fortified bases on the coast and main- 
taining themselves on the sea. They would not carry it out 
systematically Even in respect of the securing of the monopoly of 
trade, they might have done it easily even without the countenance of 
the country powers, if they had set about it in a systematic fashion 
and ceased from interfering in other matters. As Mr. Panikkar points 
out, the whole body of the Portuguese in India were not under one 
control, as it were, and could not therefore pursue a great policy. 
The tendency to private trade and the gaming of private profits 
dominated to the detriment of the more general interests, which 
interests the officials of the East India Company generally had an eye 
to even when they pursued their own selfish interests most unscrupu- 
lously. Having regard to the distance of their base and the states that 
they had to operate against, they could hardly succeed in this They 
were able to achieve the success that they did in securing the control 
Df the sea, and for a period of time even the monopoly of the sea-going 
rade, simply because the larger Indian powers neglected completely 
the development of the navy, and thus laid themselves at the mercy of 
anybody that had the means of securing this supremacy. The Arab- 
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Muhammadans generally gradually superseded Indian enterprise in 
this direction, and they were able to hold their own only so long as 
they had the support of the civil power, and when this support failed 
for one reason or another, they found it impossible to hold their own 
as against the superior equipment and the far more unscrupulous 
treatment that the Poituguese accorded to the vanquished. The 
Portuguese succeeded ultimately in crippling the nautical power of the 
Muhammadans without estabhshmg their own on a solid basis. When 
the next European companies came upon the scene, the Portuguese 
had nothing to fall back upon and disappeared rapidly, the Dutch 
being able to sweep them out of their position with comparative ease 
Mr. Panikar has done his work with creditable impartiality, although 
he has not succeeded in suppressing his own feelings as an Indian, and 
born in Malabar Whether it was possible for the Portuguese to have 
done better may be a speculative question , but one may perhaps 
hazard it that, even in those circumstances, perhaps the officials of the 
English East India t'ompany as a body might have achieved more 
success 


MAN DU THE ‘ CITY OF JOY ’ 

BY 

G. Yazdani 

[Published by the Oxford University Press for the Dhar State] 

This is a work quite worthy of the ‘ City of Joy ’ and has been 
brought out not a whit too soon for those interested in the history 
and archaeology of India. Mr. Yazdani claims to have written the 
book for the use of the ordinary visitor and seems almost to regret 
that It does not incorporate details, which might be of interest to the 
more initiated. He has succeeded in producing a book, however, 
which, while it serves the purpose of the ordinary reader, is not 
without information for the elect. He would refer the reader to two 
previous writers, whose works he commends as of value. We may 
almost say that this little book supersedes even those two others and 
IS quite a handy book for those sufficiently interested to visit the ‘ City 
of Joy ’, as It was called by Muslim monarchs, who had a peculiar 
taste for the natural scenery. The book, it need hardly be said, 
is beautifully got up with forty illustrations including the frontispiece, 
the picture of the young Maharaja of Dhar, thirty-nine others 
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representing the remnants of the buildings of the locality. There is 
also a plan of the approach to the city and a map of the parts which 
constituted the fort of Mandu. 

Mandu rests on a plateau of the Vindhya mountains, rather an 
extensive plateau lying nestled in the hills which run in and out here 
rising gradually northwards from the valley of the Narmada through 
the comparatively extensive plains of Nimar on the northern side of 
the river. In the middle ages of Indian history, the trunk road from 
the south seems to have passed through it between the Dekhan, 
Burhanpur and the farther south, to Agra. Even now it is not very 
far from the Bombay Agra trunk road, though it does not actually 
pass through Mandu The place is now reached easily from Indore 
by bus. One has first of all to pass through Dhar, associated with the 
name of Ra)a Bhoja, the scholar and patron of letters alike, and a 
comparatively easy drive of twenty-three miles in a motor car takes 
you through the iUamgir gate across to the Bhagwaniya gate by which 
one descends slowly down the plateau in the plains by a comparatively 
easy gradient. Much of what one has to see can be seen along 
this road making one or two short detours. As it is now, it consists 
of a number of buildings, mosques and tombs, the two generally 
going together, and the remnants of a few palaces. All of them bear 
the look on the surface of being Muhammadan structures. The 
city received its present form, and the large number of buildings given 
their present shape only during the period of the dynasty of 
Muhammadans, who set themselves up independently in Malva as a 
result of the confusion created by the invasion of Timm, And this 
history extends from a. d. 1400 to the conquest of Malva by Adham 
Khan for Akbar. Dilawar Khan was the first ruler who ruled from 
Dhar, and it was his successor, who made Mandu the capital. This is 
the famous Shah Hoshang, whose name lives m the mosque and 
tomb in Mandu and the town on the Narbada. The chief feature of 
the whole locality is the Sagar tank, a large spread of water almost in 
the middle of the plateau and two smaller ones called Munja Talao and 
Kapur Talao. Theie are three or four other tanks on the plateau and 
provide a comparatively full water supply. Of Shah Hoshang the great 
mosque and Hoshang’s tomb equally are the characteristic buildings. 
The latter is set in a large courtyard surrounded by colonnaded halls 
of Hindu pillars, pernaps even the roofing, which Mr. Yazdani 
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considers a later addition. Hoshane Shah having set tne example, 
jach succeeding ruler naturally thought it necessary to leave his 
)wn monuments excelling if possible those of his predecessor. So 
jvery ruler has his own budding, generally a tomb with which went a 
nosque, and sometimes even a caravanserai. They are all well 
lescnbed and very good illuijtrations are given of them. Mr. Yazdani 
lad spared no pains in explaining the peculiar features of each, 
ie divides the buildings into three groups, those of Hoshang and his 
mmediate successors. He calls the buildings purely Islamic, having 
leen constructed by architects imported from Persia, the buildings 
hus partaking of the character of purely Muslim structures. Then 
iccording to Mr Yazdani follows a period when Hindu workmen 
it any rate, were allowed to take part in these structures, having 
eceived apparently trainipg from those that were imported. Accord- 
ng to Mr. Yazdani, they were given the freedom to indulge their 
ancy to some extent in regard to the ornamentation of the structures 
hat they were employed to construct. In this period, he regards the 
combination attempted to be brought about proved rather clumsy, the 
rlindu architects and workmen not understanding the real inwardness 
jf the Islamic structures to make an effective combination of Hindu 
ind Islamic work The third period, according to him, is the last 
ifty years before the Mughal conquest and the period following 
mder the Mughals, when the Hindus had assimilated sufficiently the 
spirit of Islamic architecture to combine elements Islamic in Hindu 
architectural principles to purpose. He may be correct in this 
classification , but the particular point that he makes out, as in the 
case of Hoshang ’s tomb, that the Hindu structure round the tomb 
Itself IS a later addition, as much as to say that wherever Hindu 
work does appear, it actually belongs to a period later than that of 
Shah Hoshang, when alone, according to him, Hindu workmen were 
allowed to participate in the work, seems to hit beyond the mark. 

To the student of history the question actually arises whether 
Mandu was actually a place constructed by Muhammadans after the 
Muhammadan conquest, although it must be said in fairness to 
Mr. Yazdani, he does not say so. In the Khazainul Futuh of Amir 
Khusru a somewhat graphic description is given of Ala-ud<Din’s 
campaign against Mahalak Dev of Mandu. Then the fort was 
considered a very strong one, and Ala-ud>Din exercised his ingenuity 
16 
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to select thfe best of his generals, and nominated no less a personage 
than Ain-ul-Mulk to conduct this expedition. He goes on naively to 
say that the fort could not be captured at all till a Hindu guide showed 
him a secret way into the fort. If a ruler like Mahalak Dev lived in 
the fort and could stand a siege for a considerable length of time 
to the despair of the first general of the age, it must have been 
a city of importance. Some few of the remnants of Hindu structures 
and one or two inscriptions, recently brought to light show that the 
fortified place did contain several of the elements that went to 
constitute a Hindu city. The question naturally would arise whether 
a structure like the colonnaded pavilion round the court of Shah 
Hoshang's tomb were not the colonnaded pavilions of a Hindu 
temple or a college, as m the case of the Kamaliya mosque in Dhar 
or the Adai dinka Jhonpra in Ajmer or the Quatul Islam mosque in 
Delhi, If this were so, it would mean that the Hindu work was 
the earlier of thf’ two, and there is absolutely nothing novel in it 
Hoshang Shah would simply have followed the example of his 
predecessors There seems to be something like a tell-tale evidence 
in another case, the prayer hall and the mosque of Malik Mughith, of 
which an illustration is given to face page 86 There the colonnaded 
hall seems obviously to be a Hindu structure, and not originally 
intended to bear the three Islamic domes that are placed on the top of 
the roofing, and in this case perhaps it may well be said that it was 
a kind of Hindu building turned to Islamic use. The Jahas Mahal 
and the Hindola Mahal and such remnants of the palace as do remain 
to this day seem Hindu structures, not totally transformed, but rather 
partially transformed for Islamic purposes. The very principle of the 
structure and the structures in the interior part show them to be more 
or less Hindu in character made Islamic by outside additions and 
superficial veneer of brick and mortar. One could see in the 
compound wall of the Hindola Mahal stones with Hindu sculptures 
turned inside out, but occasionally laid sideways to tell the tale of this 
transformation. 

While It would be hazardous to call into question the conclusions 
of an expert like Mr. Yazdani, he has done the work excellently and 
with thoughtful care, a more careful study may not be uncalled for to 
see how far this suggestion is possible It is hard to believe that a 
city of such importance as Mandu did not contain Hindu structures, or 
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that structures were completely destroyed by Muhammadtn rulers of 
the place. There is enough left to show, even on the details given 
by Mr. Yazdani's work, that there weie temples and places like that. 
But the existence of names like the Munja Talao associated with the 
name of Munja of the Paramara dynasty of ruleis, and the name given 
to the fountain Nilakant, by which name perhaps the city was at one 
time known, would show that there must have been considerable 
structures in Hindu days partially transformed by the Muhammadans. 
A careful investigation perhaps might throw a little more light on this 
side of the question. Perhaps then we could understand more closely 
why the commingling of Hindu and Islamic work in some cases does 
not piove happy and in othei cases actually does. We welcome the 
book as a necessary addition to that class of literature and congratulate 
the Durbar of Dhar and Mi Yazdani for having produced it so well, 
both in regard to form and matter. 

NOTE 

Oihei reviews have to be held oie> owing to ptessure on space. 
We expect to be able to allot more 6p€u:e for review in the next issue. 
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Select Contents from the Oriental Journals 

Journal of the Royal Astatic Society {London) 

October, 1929— 

L. D. Barnett • ‘ Genius : a study in Indo-European Psycho- 

logy,’ 

Stephen Janicsek : ‘ Ibn Battuta’s Journey to Bulghar : Is it a 
Fabrication ’ 

H. R. Diwbkar : ‘ Bhamaha, Bhatti and Dharmakirti ’. Mr. Diwe- 
kar concludes this learned article with the remark that Bhamaha 
must have lived before Bhatti and in a period between Dinnaga 
and the visit of Hiuen Tsang. 

Journal an^ Proceedings of the Astatic Society of Bengal 
VoL. XXIV, 1928, No. 3. 

Prayag Dayal . ‘ Sitarami gold coins or medals.’ 

C. R. SiNGHAL . ' Some more coins of the post-Mughal period 

from Ahmadabad.’ 

Prayag Dayal . ‘ Rupees of Shah Alam II, Ujhani— A§afabad 
and Abdullanagar Pihani.’ 

S. H. Hodivala : ‘ The Chronology of the Zodiacal coins.’ 

C. R. SiNGHAL ' Bibliography of Indian coins.’ 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatu Society of Bengal {New series) 
VoL. XXIV, 1928, No. 4. 

September, 1929 — 

Sir J, C. Coyajee ‘ Astronomy and Astrology in the Bahram 
Yasht.’ 

L. Bogdanov . ‘ The Afghan Weights and Measures.’ 

SUKUMAR Ranjan Das . ‘ Lunai and Solar Eclipses in Hindu 

Astronomy.’ 

C. W. Gdrner : ‘ Two notes on Bhavabhuti ’ The first note 
aims to place ' literary criticism of the plays of Bhavabhuti 
on a fair basis, especially for the Western critic. The second 
draws attention to the phenomenon of verses repeated from one 
play in another which is so distinctive a feature of Bhavabhuti’s 
text.’ 
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Chintaharan Chakra varti ; ‘ Date of the niti sectibn of the 
Garu^a Purapa.’ The nitisara of the Garu^a Puraija, it is con- 
cluded, cannot be earlier than the ninth or tenth century. 

The Calcutta Review 

October, 1929— 

K. C. : ‘ The Permanent Settlement in Bengal and the Loss to 

the Exchequer.’ 

Narendra Krishna Sinha : ‘ Was the British Empire of India 
the Result of Design ?’ 

November and Deumber, 1929 — 

S. C. Ghosh . ‘ Paundravardhana to Karnasvarna.’ 

Parimal Ray . ‘ History of Taxation of Salt under the rule of 
the East India Company.’ 

Satkari Mookerjee • ‘ A critical estimate of the Mimamsa 

theory of Soul from the Buddhist standpoint. 

Sashibhusan Chaudhuri ‘ Popular Elements in the Puranas. 

January, 1930 — 

Parimal Ray • ‘ History of Taxation of Salt under the rule of 

the East India Company.’ 

Priy ARAN JAN Sen 1 ‘ The Avestan Gathas.’ 

Gokuldas De . ‘ Original Nature of Jatakas.’ 

The Indian Historical Quarterly 
VoL. V, No. 3 

Ramaprasad Chanda : ‘ Pu§yamitra and the ^anga Empire.’ 

N. N. Law . ‘ The Machinery of Administration as depicted in 

the Kautaliya,’ 

N. K. Sinha ‘ Ranjit Singh and the North-West Frontier 
Problem. 

N. Dutt . ‘ The Doctrine of Kaya in Hinayana and Mahayana.’ 

K. P. Jain : ‘ The Adipurana and Brhat Katha. 

The Indian Antiquary 

August, 1929 — 

A. Venkatasubbiah : ‘ Vedic Studies.’ 

K. N. Daniel : ‘ An Inscription of Iraya Chiiika (Raja Simha) 
Perumal.’ 

September, 1929 — 

R. R. Halder . ‘ An Inscription ot the Time of Allata of 

Mewar.’ 
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P C. ilAHAR : ‘ A Note on the Svetambar and Digambar sects ’ 

J. N, Samaddar : ‘ Anusamyana Prof. Samaddar criticizes the 
explanation of the term — a system of transfer from one station 
to the other suggested by Mr. K. P Jayaswal and explains it 
as ‘ tours of piety.’ 

November, 1929 — 

Sir Aurel Stein ‘ Note on Explorations in Makran and other 
parts of Southern Baluchistan.’ 

C. S. Seinivasachari ‘ The Early Development of the Govern- 
ment of the Presidency of Fort St. George ’ 

K. P. Jayaswal ‘ Evidence of an Asokan Pillar at Bhuvanesvar 
in Orissa.’ 

Epigraphra Indtca 
VoL. XIX, Part VI 

K. N Dikshii and D. B Diskalkar ‘ Two Harsola copper- 
plate grants of the Paramara Siyaka of V. S. 1005 ’ 

E. Herzfeld . ‘ A new Asokan Inscription from Taxila.’ Herzfeld 
who deciphered this inscription holds that the word Priyadar- 
9 ana stands here for Asoka, and asks ‘ Who, unless Asoka 
himself, in his endeavourings to propagate the new faith, could 
have had any interest to employ, in India at that period, an 
occidental, the Aramaic script and language ’ 

V Rangacharya ‘ The Pulibumra plates of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Jayasimha I ’ 

R. D Banerji ‘ Dhauli Cave Inscription of Santikara.’ 

Y, R Gupta ‘ Kondedda Grant of Dharmaraja.’ 

R. D Banerji ‘ A Note on the Vappaghoshavata Grant of 
Jayanaga.’ 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 
VoL. Ill, Part IV 

T. R. Chintamani ‘ The Works of Prabhakara.’ 

K. A. Subramania Aiyar • ‘ Studies in the Imagery of the 

Ramayana.’ 

D. T. Tatacharya ‘ Definition of Poetry or Kavya.’ 

P. S. SUBRAMANYA Sastri • ‘ A Note on the 102nd stanza in 

Purananuru.’ 



Round Table 

Summary of the Articles in the Decembet Number 

The December number of The Round Table opens with an account of 
the Anglo-American naval negotiations in an article which sets out 
with force and clarity the difficulties which will have to be oveicome 
if ‘The London Confeience ’ in January is to be a success. There 
follows a friendly appreciation of ‘ Mr. MacDonald in the United 
States ’ from an American pen, which gives a vivid account of the 
Prime Minister’s personal triumph and the beneficial results which his 
visit should have on Anglo-Ameiican lelations The author also 
prints in full the joint stateme^nt issued by President Hoover and Mr, 
MacDonald, and discusses the London Confeience fiom the American 
point of view. 

In the next article, ‘ The Prerogative of Dissolution ’ is dealt with 
The writei gives an historical account of the development of the Con- 
ventions of the Constitution and deals with the new situation created 
by the advent of the three-party system 

The article entitled ‘ India and 1930 ’ is a timely account of the 
working of the Reforms inaugurated m 1919 and a re-statement of the 
facts which the Simon Commission will have to take into account in 
their Report It also puts a number of questions to which the Com- 
mission may be expected to give an answer. 

‘ The United States of Europe ’ is a lucid account of the political 
concept and the economic aspects of the idea which has been so much 
discussed at Geneva this autumn It shows the difficulties m the way 
of the practical realization of such a scheme and indicates possible 
ways in which they might eventually be overcome. 

An article on ‘ International Aspects of the Coal Problem * points 
out how far the conditions in the coal mining industry in this country 
are affected by those obtaining in other countries. The author gives 
the results of the inquiry recently held by the economic organization of 
the League of Nations which has just issued an interim report. Finally, 
he suggests certain forms which international action might take. The 
article is a most valuable addition to the literature on the coal 
problem. 
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The Great Britain article this time deals with * Labour’s first six 
months’. It includes their achievements in foreign affairs, the excite- 
ment caused by the announcement of the Viceroy with regard to the 
future status of India, and finally Mr. Thomas’ plans for coping with 
unemployment. The Irish correspondent gives his usual lively 
account of * Events in the Free State ’ both from the political and 
economic standpoint. The Canadian article is particularly interesting 
in view of the conference now sitting in London on the operation of 
Dominion Legislation. It deals with the growth of ‘ Law and Custom 
in the Canadian Constitution ’ and makes some suggestions with 
regard to Appeals to the Privy Council. The Australian section gives 
a valuable summary of the ‘ Report of the Tariff Commission’. It 
also describes the events which led up to Mr. Bruce’s defeat at the 
General Election. The South African contribution is an account of 
the ‘ Customs Conference with Rhodesia in which the writer points 
out the far-re^fching results which the failure to come to an agreement 
may have upon the future of the two countries. Another section 
describes the competition between railways and roads in the Union. 
New Zealand continues the account begun in the last issue of the 
political developments under the premiership of Sir Joseph Ward. 
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1. The Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Deccan, 

Gymkhana P.O., Poona. 

2. Bharat Itihasa Samshodaka Mandala, Poona City. 

3. Bulletin de V Ecole Francaise D' Extreme-Orient^ Hanoi. 

4 Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, London University, 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., London 

5. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 

Finsbury Cirais, London 

6. Calcutta Review, 3, Senate House, Calcutta. 

7 Hindustan Review, 3, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

8 Indian Historical Quarterly, 96, Amherst St , Calcutta. 

9 Journal Asiatique, Libraine Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, Paris. 

10. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna 

11. Journal of Oriental Research, Managing Editor, ‘ The Ashrama,* 

Luz, Mylapore. 

12. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, Bombay. 

13. Journal of the Kem Institute, Leiden, Holland. 

14. Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, Exchange Building, 

Sprott Road, Bombay. 

15. Muslim Review, 3, Government Place, Calcutta. 

16. Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 

17. The Political Science Quarterly, Kent Hall, Columbia University, 

New York 

18. Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

Andhra Historical Society, Rajahmundry. 

19. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Daly Hall, Cenotaph 

Road, Bangaloie. 

20. The Yale Review, Washington, U.S.A. 

21. Yoga-Mimansa, Knn'iavana, Lonavla, Bombay. 

22. The Modern Review, 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

23 The Vedic Magazine and Gurukula Samachar, Gurudatta 
Bhavana, Lahore. 
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24. The \leylon Journal of Science, Office of the Archseolosrical Survey, 
Anuradhapura (Ceylon). 

25 The Historical Studies, Accession Department, University 
Library, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

26. The Indian Review, Esplanade, Madras 

27. The Servant of India, Servant of India Society, Poona City. 

28. The Shrine of Wisdom, Aahlu, 6 Hermon Hill, London, E. 11. 

29. The Telugu Academy Journal, Cocanada. 

30. The Mysore University Journal, Mysore University, Mysore. 

31. The People, 2 Court Street, Post Box 116, Lahore. 

32 The Young Men of India, The Thottam, Salem. 

33. The Gaekwad's Oriental Seiies, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

34 The Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras 

35. Social Science Abstracts, 611, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 

University, New York City 

36. ‘ Tarikh' Xotlah AkbarJah, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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Proposed Reproduction of the 
Statutes of the Realm 

We are asked by the University of London Institute of Historical 
Research to call attention to a project for the photographic reproduc- 
tion of the Statutes of the Realm, published by the British ‘ Record 
Commission * between 1810 and 1828. This work, which is of course 
indispensable for research on any aspect of English history prior to 
the accession of George I, has long been partly or wholly out of 
print, and as second-hand copies are not only very costly, but difficult 
to obtain at any price, the Institute has undertaken to investigate 
whether there exists a sufficient demand to make reproduction practi- 
cable. 

The format proposed is a crown folio (13"xl0"), printed on all 
rag paper and bound in full canvas, and it has been ascertained that, 
when reduced to this handy size, the text remains easily readable All 
the plates would be reproduced full size. The price would necessarily 
depend upon the number printed, but it is expected that, if 200 sets 
were ordered, it would be possible to supply the twelve volumes to 
subscribers for between and £50 ($200-250) The volumes 

would reproduce exactly those of the existing edition, and would 
appear at regular intervals over a period of two to three years. 
Payment for sets would be made by instalments, due on receipt of 
each volume, and arrangements would be made for the purchase of 
single volumes at a price only slightly higher in proportion, probably 
between 3— 10-0 and 4-10-0 ($17*50 and 22 50) 

Before issuing a prospectus and inviting promises of subscription, 
the Institute is anxious to obtain some idea of the probable volume of 
demand, since the expectation of 250 or 300 orders might enable sets 
to be offered at prices lower than those suggested. Libraries or 
individuals who would be likely to purchase sets or single volumes if 
the work were carried out on the lines indicated, are asked to write at 
once to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, 
London, indicating what their probable needs would be. 

Response to this invitation wijl not be taken as a promise to 
subscribe. 
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Apu^tarthaip ca giidharthara apratitatp sasatpsayam ii 2 li 
NeySrtham asamartham ca yac ca tatrSprayojakam | 

Do * ♦ • §am iti spastam padadosaS caturdafia II 3 ll 
^abdaiistraviruddham yat tad asadhu nigadyate 1 
Na prayuktatn (krttn ? kavin)drair yad anibaddhatn tad ucyate II411 
Pra * • ccaryavarnas tu kastam Sravanadurbhagatn 1 
Paramparyena carthasya sucakatp klistam ucyate ll 5 ll 
Padapuranamatram yat tac ca * * d anarthakam I 
Vacyatucchataya kli§tam apus^artham manisibhih II 6 ll 
Aprasiddharthasambaddham gudhoktir abhidhiyate I 
Sastras * • * yuktam yad apratitam tad ucyate ll 7 ll 
Yatrarthantarasarabandhas tad vadanti sasaipfiayam 1 
Svayam kalpitasanketam neyartha (m abhidhiyate) ll 8 11 
Asamartham tu yad baddham rudhivartmavyatikramat | 
Vivakfjitaprameyasya nopakary aprayojakam n 9 11 
Dedya * thava yan nyastam desarudhigatara padam | 
Asabhyamangalam grarayarp tatha yac ca gh^akaram r 10 ll 
Sak^at tatsmrtihetutvat trividha * * * bhavet ll 
Sabdahinam kramabhra§{am visandhi punaruktimat II ii ll 
Vyakirfjam bhinnavrttatp ca sahkirnaip garbhitam tatha I 
Vibhinnalihgavacane khafijatp nyunadhikam bhavet U 12 11 
Slesadigunahinam ca vakyado^as caturdafia | 
Bhinnabhasapad&viddham sabdahinam (pra) kirtitam ll 13 ll 
iSabdfirthavyutkramo yatra kratnabhraftam tad i^yate \ 
Viruddhasandhi nissandhi visandhiti nigadyate | 14 11 



RASlRNAVlLANKIRAi^t 


Tadfk padapadarthanam nibandhe punaruktimat , 
Anekapadasantanavyahatasmftibhih padaih 'l 15 li 
Yojana yatra tad vakyain vyakirijam abhidhiyate I 
Chandolakfanahlna^i tu bhlnnavrttam vidur budh&h ll 16 |i 
Tad varriayatibhedena dvidhS tajjfiair udahrtam I 
Vakyantarapadontm^rann (ya)t tat sa6k!rnafn i§yate 11 17 ll 
Vakyantarasagarbham yat tad vakyatn garbhitam viduh I 
Bhinnalingam alingatvad upamanopameyayoh ll 18 li 
Yasmin vacanavai^amyatn upamanopameyayoh I 
Tad bhinnavacanam nama nibadhnanti na sSdhavah ll 19 ll 
Kriyavirahitam vakyatn khafljam ity abhidhiyate 1 
Jfieyam nyunopamam nyunair upamaya vi§e§anaih ll 20 ll 
Vifiesanadhikaupamyam vijfieyam adbikopamam I 
Sabdarthobhayabhedena vlprathante tridha guna|i ll 21 ll 
(Tadvi)paryayato do§as tridha vakye vyavasthitah I 
Tatra sabdagui^ah £Ie§^ samata sukumarata II 22 N 
Arthavyaktih prasadaS ca kantir ity arthasamsrayah I 
Ojo madhuryam audaryam samadhis cobhayatmakah H 23 ll 
Tatra tac chithilam vSkyam bhavet slesaviparyayah I 
Vi§amam tu tad icchanti yatra samyaviparyayah ll 24 11 
Tat kathoram bhaved yatra saukumaryaviparyayah i 
Santah danr)(santi) neyartham arthavyaktiviparyayah |1 25 l! 
Aprasannam tad evahur yah prasadaviparyayah I 
Avyutpannam tam ity Shur yatra kantiviparyayah || 26 11 
• * 8 dabdarthayoh prau^fair aprau^his tadviparyayah I 
Rudhibhaugad anirvyudham madhuryasya viparyayah || 27 || 
Niralankaram (ity a) hur audaryasya viparyayah I 
Bjumarga iti jheyo nissamadhir giratp kramah !> 28 {| 
Apartham vyartham ekartham sasamdayam apakramam I 
Khinnaip caivatimatram ca virasam paru^aip tatha || 29 || 
Hinaupamyadhikaupamye tatha visadf§opamam 1 
AprRsiddhopamana caiva niralankaram eva ca il 30 |l 
Aslllam ca viruddham ca vakyarthe §o<jada sm^b I 
Samuday^thadunyam (yat tad a)partham pracak§ate 1 1 31 || 
Yad aprayojanam yac ca gatarthaqa vyartham eva ca | 
Uktabhinn^tham ekSrtham vySbaranti vidaradah (j 32 || 
Sasain&ayam tu yat prahur yatrarthasya na nidcayab I 
Apakcamaip tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayah II 33 li 
Jatyadyukta • * ♦ 4 ham khinnam ity abhidhiyate | 
Lokatita iv^tbo yab so ’timatra ibe§yate || 34 || 



R^ttttAVlLAlSrlClRAH 


Aprakttai^stem jfls^ram virasoin (rasa) kovfdaih 1 
Atikruras tu vSkySrthah parufo vidu^an matali {13511 
Hinana yatropamanam syat so’rtho hlnopamah stnitah 1 
(Yatro}paxaanain adhikam taj jfieyam adhikopamam H 3 <Sfl 
Atulyam upamSnam ced bhaved vtsadrtopamam | 
Aprasiddhopamanam ced a(pra)siddhopamam tu tat 11 37 11 
NiralaAkaram ity §hur alaAkSravivarjitam ) 

Yad aaabhyarthasambaddham tad a^lllam udahrtam 113811 
Pra(tyaksa ? siddhi)vyahatam vastu viruddham abhidhiyatc f 
Pratyaksadiprabhedena tridha §astravido viduh 113911 
Pratyaksavyahatam • • • lalokavirodhakrt 1 

YuktyaucityapratijftanSm vtrodhas tv anumanabhQh 1140II 
DharmarthakamafiastraQim virodhas tv agamodbhavah 1 
Evam trayam api-tritvan navatam pratipadyate I14111 
Tatra desaviruddham tad yatr • * * na yad bhavet I 
Tac ca lokaviruddharn yat sarvalokair asammatam II42II 
Tat tu yuktiviruddham syad avicarena (yat krtam) | 

Tad aucityaviruddhain syit pStre yadya (bha?) no»*l43ll 
Tat pratijfiaviruddhatn syat pratij&a yena badhyate | 
Dharmadastraviruddham yaj jfieyam dharmavirodhi tat II4411 
Arthaiastraviruddharn taj jfieyam nltibahiskrtam 14 
KamaSastrakalaSastraviruddham yan nibadhyate II4511 
Kamasastravirodhiti tat sarvam abhidhiyatc 11 

ITI RASiRNAViLAKKlRE DO§APRAMOsO NaMA 
PRATHAMAH PARICCHEDAH 

Nirdistasyapi kavyasya guqiopadanam antara | 

Sastr^tha * * lalokah sadhutvam nanumanyate )i i l| 

Na hi ku§(hadibhir dosai rahitam kSminivapuh 1 
Nrttagitadicaturyagunan (nadriya)te kvacit It 2 || 

Te^u dabdagu^as tavat dvavimSatir udiritah It 
Te ca sanvayanamano nigadyante mani^ibhih 1I31I 
^le^ah prasadah samata madhuryaip sukumarata |l 
Arthavyaktis tatha kantir udaratvam udattata 11411 
OjaS ca punar aurjityam a(tha) preyah suSabdata II 
Samadhih sauk^myagSmbhirye (samjk^epo vistaras tatha I 15 H 
Sammityam bhavikatvam ca ritir uktis tathaiva ca i| 

Esa * * guooddeso nirdeSo’tra nigadyate U 6 it 



RASiR9AV2XJlKKtRAH 


Yatra bandho'tisam§U$^^ sa Sle^ah kavibhih stnrtah || 
Frastddharthap 9 danya(sat pra)sada iti klrtitab M 7 II 
Bandho mrdusphu^iuni&^varQajanmi na sabkarah i| 
Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udiryate itSii 
Arthocitavacobandho madhuryam abhidhlyate || 
Aka(horaksai:anyasah saukumaryam udahrtam U9II 
Dvitlyatulya * * nam sarve casamayoginah.ll 
Saukumarye^a badhyante ni (?) vindur gurusamyutah llioll 
Rephadvayasamopeto nai * • kvacid isyate.H 
Na caikalaksananyaso bahusu syan nirantarah II 1 1 tl 
Narad eko’pi bahavo vina citra • * dhanat (?) ll 
Svayam repho miduh kimtu kathorayati yoginam II12II 
Anyonyamrdusarpyogah svalpo dosiya (kalpa)te ll 
Kathinyalakfanam tatra hantum yuktyapi dakyate II 1311 
Atiprasangadofas tu pratityaiva nirasyate ti 
A(yam eva) svaraddaSntah purvam evavalambitah II1411 
Arthavyaktim tu vidvanasah prahuh sampurnavSkyatam ll 
Bandhasyo kantis sphuranad abhidhlyate Hi 511 
Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryam kavipungavah li 
SJaghyair \'i(fiesaniair yuktam u)dattam iti tad viduh II1611 
Ojas samasabhuyastvam tad (dvandva ?) padapaddhatih ll 
Bandhaga^hatvam aurjityam samase vyasa ** ca 111711 
Preyarthapadavinyasah preyah kavibhir isyate || 

Ya subantatihantanam vyutpattih sa susabdata ||i8|| 
SamSdhir (anyadha)rmasya bhaved anyatra ropanam || 
Sauksmyam ahus tu dabdanam antah safijalparupatam II19II 
Dhvanimatta tu gambhiryam aryair (esa) gunah smrtah 1 1 
Abhidhanaiu samasena saipkf^epah parikirtitah ||20|| 
Vyastam vistara ity ahur abhidhanaviSaradah ll 
Yavadarthapada(tvain hi) sammitatvam nigadyate tl2ili 
Bhavabhivyafijaka vani bhavikatvam udahrtam || 
Upakramasya nirvaho ritir ity abhidhlyate ||22|| 

(Vina ?)ntarena carthasya bhananSd uktir isyate || 

Ete ’py arthagunas tajjfiair dvavitpdatir udShi^ah II2311 
Te^Sm (ca la)k8anam brumas tat sadbhih paribhavyatam H 
Sapidhinasusatratvam (?) te^u dleso 'bhidhlyate I12411 
Yatra prakata evarthah sa (prasa)do gunah smrtah II 
Avaifamyam kramasthanam samateti satam matih II2511 
Krodhad avapya tlvratvam madhuryam abhidhlyate ll 
^la(noj£iat 3 ) padSttbanam saukumaryam udahrtam 1126 11 



RASXRNAVXLAiI^RXRAH 


Aithavyaktih padarthSnSm svarapakathanam viduo II 
Uddlptarasatam kantim Smananti (vifiaradSh) || 2/ || 
UdSratvam iti prahuh utkarijam vibhavasya tu U 
Dhlaiadbhtr Sdayotkarfa udattatvam udiryate || 28 l| 
Prirambhe^u ca sam « « « jah sukavayo vidub II 
RudhShaAkarataurjityam abhai&guram ihocyate || 29 || 

Preyah priyapadarthanatn upanyasah pra(kirtitah) |) 

Padair aduftrsiih kathanatn diftarthasya sufiabdata II 30 || 
Vyajenanyarthabhajanatn samadhir abhidhlyate || 
SukfmarthadarSanam saukamyam vyaharanti vifiSradfih II 31 t| 
^astrarthasavyapekfatvam gambhTryam iti kfrtitam || 

Bahor arthasya sadkocah satnk^epa iti kirtitah || 32 || 
(VistSram} punar arthasya vistaram tadvido viduh II 
Anurupagunaropas sammitatvam tad ucyate n 33 || 
Bhavayuktatvam acaryair bha(vikatvam) iti smrtam 11 
Ritim ahuh padarthanam utpattySdikriyakramam 11 34 11 
Samvrtasatpvrtaprayam uktir arthasya bodhanam 11 
Dosanam api yesam syat gunatvam kSranat kvacit ll 35 11 
Catvarirn§at tad uccyante te ca vaidesika gunah II 
Padam yati gunibhavam anukartur asadhv api 11 36 || 

Yatha na badhate skandho yatha bSdhati badhate ll 
Tatha m* * na drstam anibaddhanibandhanam ll 37 il 
Sruter avallabham kaftatu tan na durvacakadii^u 11 
Api klif^atn gunayestam jha^ity arthapratitikam ll 38 ll 
Anarthakatp na dusfam syad yamakadyupayogi yat 11 
Sadbhir istam apustartham chandas samskarakara^am 11 39 ir 
Padantaraprat!(tyartham) gudhartham api sundaram ll 
Apratitatp tu tad vidyad go§thi§v eva gunavaham H 40 ll 
Sandigdham prakara^adivisefavaga * ♦ (ijah) t 
Yad va tathavidharthasya vivaksayam iti sthitib ll 41 II 
Prahelikadivakyesu neyartham api fiobhate 11 
Asamartham api praya • ♦ vesfam manlfibhib I 42 11 
Aprayojakam icchanti jatyadau tadvido gu^am 11 
Mahakavimatam deSyam lokokticchayayS gunab II 43 II 
• • * lak^itam guptam api gramyam na dusyati 11 
Samvltasya hi lokena na dosanvesa^am k$amam 11 44 11 
divalihgadida * 0 * sy 3 satnyaktvabhavana t 
Lak^itesu ca Sabdo ’nyas tadartho *nya 3 ca kascana H 45 11 
Sm^tihetutvayo^amC?) tu vakrima (natva badha)te II 
Nimagnadu^nam yat tu tan nodbhavyam tnani^ibhih n 46 it 
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Kintu vaid42<dhyam noaafdsrji jatharam i^adhikopanSt {jf) h 
A( fil!lam a)pi saipvltam guigtam ahur manlfiiiah li 47 11 
Asabhyasmrtih^tos tu siddham apy abhidhlyate 11 
PatravasthavifieiiQli^ do » » maagalain bbavet ll 48 ll 
Amangalasmrter hetur guno sabbyasmftir yatbS 11 
Dblmanto’pi nibadhnanti gaumvfttyS gh; * « ll 49 11 
Kvacid Sdrayasaundaryad dhatte sobham asadhv api 11 
Kantavilocananyastam malimasatn ivafijanatn 11 50 11 
* * vadavise^c ca duruktam api §obhate 11 
Nllaijfi ca pa^m abaddbam antarale srajam iva ll 5 1 11 
Gunatvam padadofanSm dinmatrena pradarsitam 11 
Idanlni v&kyadofanam api kiiicit pracak§mahe ll 52 11 
Sabdahlnam na do$aya bhasacitresu kalpate 11 
Yatnah sambandhanirjMnahetuh ko’pi krto yadi 11 53 11 
Kramabhrarnsam api pra(hur na) do^in surayas tada 11 
Na saoQhitam vicak^yamlty asandhanatn pade^u yat ll 54 11 
Tad visandhlti nirdis^am na pragfhya » » « kam 11 
Anukampadyatidayo yadi kai§cit vivak§ate 11 55 11 
Na dosah punarukte’pi pratyuteyam ala]a(krtih) II 
Vyakirnam tu na dosaya drak pratitikaram bbavet 11 56 11 
Yadoccara^abhangah syat «ainyogader a » • ♦ 11 
Na cbandobbangam apy ahus tada dogaya surayah ll 57 11 
Dhatubhedena du§yeta svarasandhik^ta * * 

NSmabbede ca Se§e§u na desa iti tadvidah || 58 ll 
Lupte padante fiif^asya padatvam niscitam yatha ll 
Tatha sandbivi(hlna(p tat) padam eveti varnyate || 59 11 
Paryaye^ dvayor yatra vakyam pradnottaradi^u ll 

Sabklriiatp tan na do^a II 60 ll 

vidur budbab ll 

Rasantaratiraskare tad i^^am ne^m anyatba 11 61 11 
» » « bhinnalingatvatp yatrodvego na dhimatam 11 
Na bhinnavacane ’py evain domain icchanti kovidah li 62 11 
Na kbafijam api do§Sya kriyapek§a na yatra tu ll 
Yatrastyader apek^a va yatra va sphurjitam dhvaneh ll 63 11 
Nyunopamam api prayah suprasiddhatp na du§yati 11 
» * sarvcQa sarupyam nasti bhSvasya kasyacit 11 64 11 
Yathopapattikrtibhir upamanam prayujyate 11 
Akhabdamapd&li^b kvenduh kva (kanta)nanam adyuti ll 65 11 
Yat kificit kantisaoiyat tu fia^inaivopamiyate ll 
Evam evadhikaupamye na do^atp tadvi(do vidub) II 66 11 



kASlj3i9AVlLA^KXRAH 


Sukumirarfchabandhe^u gau<|aid dithiteifn J^yate H 
Anuprasadhiya te hi baindhavaklagdhyaniapfhah n 6/ II 
• * * (tha)dibhedena yadi va kavikausalat ii 
Sarve kvacid kvacid do^a labhante guQatSm ami U 6 & II 
Gaigiayanti na vaiigamyaqa (dabda(^ambara)tatparah ii 
ArthaledftQi ca gau4as cel labhante kim atahparam n 69 
Dlptam ity aparair bhumna kathoram api badhyate ll 
^bda§a(kteh pr.a)titis cen ney^tham naiva duiiyati ll 70 
Aprasannam api prayafi citradav iti niScayah ll 
Patraucityena hSsyada « 0 tpannam apl93^te II 71 ll 
Aprauc}him api fiamsanti srngaradifu tadvidah ll 
Rasatisayasandhanad anirvyucjhatp na do§akft N 73 ll 
FurvottarSrthasandhane nlralankaram isyatey || 
Rasalankarapuftatvad jjumargo gunavahah ll 73 ll 
Atha vakyarthadosanam ado^ah pratipadyate 11 
MattonmattadivSkye^u napartham apt dusyati ll 74 ll 
Tatra pratyuta sukfartho nihal'nti nihi)tarn rasm ll 
Tathaiva vyartham icchanti vyapetasmaranaya ca ll 75 II 
Rasaksiptadhiyam vakyam naikartham api du93rati ll 
Sanidayayaiva sandigdham yadi jatu prayujyate ll 76 11 
Syad alankara evasau na dosa iti me matih ll 
A(theda)m api vakyesu citrahetau na dusyati II 77 ll 
Na khinnam api do§aya yatra cchaya na hlyate ll 
Iti sambha * m evaitad visesyakbyanasatnskrtam ll 78 ll 
Kantam bhavati sarvasya lokaslmanuvarttinah ll 
Atyuktir iti gaudlyaif laukikarthavyatikrame H 79 H 
Lalito marga ity asmin atimatram aplayate (?) ll 
Viruddhe lak^a^adau tu paru§am naiva dusyati ll 80 ll 
(Hlno)pama»n na dofaya yatrodvego na dhimatam ll 
Tathadhikaupanciasyapi na do§a iti tadvidah II 81 ll 
Na do • • • (df) saupamyatirekopamadifu ll 
Kadacit kavikauSalyad aprasiddhopamatp gunah ll 83 II 
Jha^iti pratipattih syad yatro ♦ * pamadi^u II 
Yatra syad gu^abahulym raso v^i parisphu^ah H 83 H 
Dofaya niraJankaram tan na Samsanti sadhavah ll 
Mahakavipatba • ♦ • dlllam api badhyate ll 84 ll 
N^ti deSavirodho’pi dufanaofi kavikausalat ll 
Doffah kale virodhe’pi na karyantarahetutah ll 85. II 
Na ca (loka)virodho'pi tatparye do^abhag bhavet 11 
Tatha yuktivitruddhasya guQatvam kvMid ii^yate H 86 11 



RASARl^rAViLANklRAt) 


Kvapy aucityavirodiio ♦ • • vasthantara bhavet « 

Na pratijftivirocihe’pt doffo vidhuracetasam ii 8/ ii 
Asti kacid avastha sa (ya sarfi)gasya cetasah II 
Vasyatn bhaved abhimata viruddharthapt bhSratl II 88 |i 
Dharmafiastravirbdho’pi na (do^ah) pu^yatejasam It 
Sa hi tatra prasiddhatvat paramotkarsakSranam )i 89 li 
Te^am tejovise^e^a • • * yo na vidyate K 
ArthaSastravirodhe’pi doso norjitabhasane 11 90 li 
Kamaiastraviruddhe’pi na do • • * pekfaya It 
Raticakre pravftte tu naiva sastram na ca kratnah li 91 11 
KalftfiSstravirodho'pi kvacid do^ya nei^yate II 

In RASaRNAVILANKaRE GUmOPIDaMAM NlMA 
DVITIYAH PARICCHEDAH 


Athonmathitado§asya nyastadefaguna * * 11 

• • kavya^rirasya carutotkar§ahetave ll i 11 
Jfieyo’ lankarayogo* yana kaminlvapuso yatha ii 

• • * sundarasyapi prakar^dhayako dhruvam 11 2 11 
Nisargaramyalavanyatirodhayakata tu yaih li 
UktalaAkarava • • te?am atisayastutih ll 3 ll 
Svabhavaramanlyatvam vinalankrtayo vrtha ll 
Lolastanata^anyasto hiro ha * • • * nah ll 4 ll 
Alahkftras tu narloam iarlre trividhah smftah ll 
Bahyas tathantarah kecit tatha b&hyantara iti ll 5 ll 
Tatra ta racita bahyadravyair bahya iti smrtah li 
Pythaktvenavabhasante vastraha * • • dayah |i 6 11 
SviySvayavasaraskSrajanmanah punar antarah ll 
Svarupafiobhajanaka na(khol)lekhaIaka * * ll 7 H 
Bsdiyair api padarthais tu krtas tanmayatain gatab H 
Dhupasyavasapramukha jfieya bahyantara iti ll 8 11 
Tatha kavyasarire’ pi bhasante bahyato’ pi ye 11 
Sarve 'pi sabdalahkSras te bShya iti klrtitah I 9 ti 
Sphuranty arthaparanxardad arthaladkytayas tu yah ll 
Atmanantahpratltatvad antara iti tS sm^tSh ll 10 II 
idabdotkar^am vitanvanih fiabdalaAkrtayo matah ll 
Arthotkar$animittatv 3 d arthalai&krtaya|i punah ti 1 1 11 
Ubhayala^kriySs tv atra dvayalahkarahetaval|]i ll 

JttI ritii ca vftti^ ca racanS gha(aaa tatha ll la li 



ItASZRKAVSLA^StKiRAH 


$ 

Mudrl cchaya tatha yuktir bhaniti^ sravyatapi ca 11 

citrarn tathaucityam prasnottaraprahelike || 13 li 
AnuprSso’tha yamakarn gudhoktir iti kirtitam ti 
Sabdalabk|tayah spastam a^pdasa manidibhib II 14 II 
Samskytaprakrtadir vS tatra jatir iti smrta II 
Suddha sadhararil ceti tasya • dvividhatn matam 11 15 || 

Desarucya vaconyaso ritir ity abhidhiyate || 

Talprabhedatns tu sarvajfiad rte ko vaktum iSvarah II 16 R 
U(cyante) ritayas tatra tathapi prasphutantarah || 
Vaidarbhagaudapaficalalatavantisama^rayah II 17 11 
Tatrasamasa vaidarbhl (prayo bahu?sa firngara) gunSnvita ll 
Sak^an nivasati prayo vidarbheau manobhavah R 18 ll 
Ato vaidarbhagarbha gih Srngarasyangatam gata ll 
(Nisargato) hi balanaln api vakrah parikramah II 19 ll 
Yasyam samasabahulyam varnanuprasasankulam ll 
Bandhavaidagdhyavandhyasau ritir gauditi kathyate II 20 II 
Samastair jayate ritih paftcall paficabhih padaih II 
Satnksepagunahetutvad iyam sarvajanapriya || 21 II 
Samasta • * • * rna lati caturavallabha || 

Hfdya va^Iva lavanyasampadam aspadatn param ll 22 |i 
Avantika tv iyam ritir uktalaksanalaksita II 
(Bha) ty ativa sudhabindusyandini yatra paddhatih ll 23 11 
Rasocitarthasambandhapadasantana^lini 11 
Manovikasasaip(koca)varttanad vrttir ucyate II 24 II 
Kaisikyarabhatl caiva bharati satvatl tathS ll 
Tatha sadharani casya bhedah panca prapaficitah || 25 |1 
Sukumararthasandarbhanibaddha kaisikl smrta || 

Ata eva hi lasyangam vibudhair iyam ucyate |l 26 ll 
Ya slaksnanaipathyaviSesayukta strlsamyuta ya bahugTtan|tta || 
Kamopabhogaprabha * •* ra tam kaiiSikim vfttim udaharanti I12711 
Atipraudharthasandarbha vrttir arabhati bhavet II 
ImSm tu * * vasyangam aiigikurvanti kovidah || 28 || 

Yad aha : 

PrastSvapatraplutalanghitani cchedyani mayakrtam indrajalam || 
• • • niyuddhani ca yatra vfttim tat tadrSlm arabha^Im 

vadanti || 29 )| 

Anatipraudiiasandarbha sukumararthavarttini || 

Mahapurusa * * jya bharati vfttir ifyate ll 30 || 

Iyam tu dharmadf^aragarimaficitacetasam || 

Vallabha BharatacaryanSrana * • • darsita |l 31 || 


3 
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KASiRKAVILANKIRAH 


Ya vakpradhSna bharataprayojya strivarjita satuskrtapa^byayukta 
Sunamadheyair (bharataih) prayojya sa bharati nama bhavet 

tu vfttih II 32 II 

Nativa sukumara g!r udararthesu ced bhavet || 
lyatn tu satvati vfttir mo * * garasalinam 11 33 II 

Yad aha : 

Ya satvateneha guneiia yukta tyagena vrttena samanvita ca y 
Harsotkap sambhrta(citta)bhava sa satvati nama bhavet tu 

vrttih II 34 III 

Yathasambhavasambhinna yasyam catasrnam gunah ll 
Vrttinam sadhu vijneya vrttih sadharan! budhaih II3511 
Sarvarthavisaya hrdya nanamai gavisarini 11 
lyam tu lalita nama kavinam (cittajharinl It 36 |l 
Yad aha mahaBhamahah 
Yatrarabhatyadigunas samastah 

mitratvarr 'aSritya mithah prathante |i 
MiSreti tarn vrttim usanti dhirah 

sadharanim arthacatustayasya 113711 
Yad aha : 

Yac ca vrttyangasandhyangalaksanadyagamantare 11 
Vyavarnitam idam ce * * lankaratayaiva nah ll 38 ll 
Arthanukulah Sabdanam niveSo racana mata |i 
Sa tatsvarupaparyayaracana bhavati (dhruvam) ll 39 ll 
Upaslesah padarthanain ghataneti prakirtita l| 
Prastutaprastutatitapadavakyaprabhedabhuh II 40 II 
Sabhipraya(rthavinya)so mudreti pariklrtyate |i 
Upalaksanam atrarthasabdalahkaranaksamah || 41 11 
Vibhaklir vacanam caiva sam(vidhaiiam) samuccayah 11 
Tasya bhedas tu catvarah kovidair upavarnitah || 42 ll 
Anyoktinam anukrtih cchayeti pankirtita 11 
Sa cananta jananantyad kincit tatrapi kathyate ll 43 H 
Laukika-skhalita-ccheka-mugdha-vetokti-bhedatah ll 
Pa&cadha tatprapaficanam parisamkhya na vidyate ll 44 11 
Arthanatn ca padanatn ca yojanam yuktii ucyate II 
Arthanam yojane yatra Sobha Byat padapaddhatih |i 45 || 

Sa padastha padarthastha vakyavakyarthagocara y 
Tatha prakaranastha ca prabandhastheti aaijvidha ll 46 11 
Prastutarthaprakar^aya vakrah parikaro yadi ll 
Tadasau bhaniitir nama sabdalatpkara isyate ll 47 ll 



R AS AR MA V Ai^A JN K.A K An 


Tal#h sambhavanety eka syad asambhavanapi ca ll 
Kalpana ca virodhaS ca caturdha bhanitikramah ll 48 ll 
(Syan manoharini) van! firavyata sapi sadvidha 11 
ASir namaskriya nandi vastu bljatn prarocana ll 49 ll 
Anekarthabhidha syac ced anekarthapadair yadi || 

Vyutpattya va bhaved ahus tam slesam kavipungavah || $0 II 
Sa prakrtya vibhaktya ca padena (vaca)nena ca 11 
Bhasaya pratyayenapi sadvidho vibudhaih smrtah ll 5 1 ll 
Citram tu niyamanyaso varnanam Ipsitakrame ll 
Svaravarnagatisthanabandhakaradibandhanat (?) ll 52 ll 
Upakaryopakaritvain yatra Sabdarthayor bhavet II 
Utkar^adhayakam (prahu)r aucityam tat prakirtitam II 53 ll 
Tathabhidhanatadbandhabhedat tad dvividham viduh ll 
Tatra dvaye’pi dhimadbhir vihitah sambhramo mahan ll 54 ll 
(Tatha pra)yoganirbhedah kusagrlyadhiyam tu yah 11 
Nikasaya bhavet tae ca pra§nottaram iti smftam ll 55 ll 
Asya niSsesabhedanam (avabodhe)sti cet sprha II 
Tad alokayata grantharn Vidagdhamukhamandanam 1 1 56 ll 
Vyapakarn laksanam kintu kihcid asmabhir ucyate II 
6akyatn yadanusarena sarvabhedaprakalpanam 11 57 l| 

Antah prasnam bahih praSnam ubhayapraSnam eva ca || 
PrstaprasnottarapraSne jatipraSnam ca tatkramah II 58 II 
PraSnam prahelikam ahur yatra nottaiabhasanam 11 
Kintu vakyartha evasau durbo(dho bo)dhyate budhaih ll 59 ll 
Parivartita-vinyasta-lupta-vyutkrama-bindukaih |l 
Varnaih sa pancadha sasth! bhaved arthaprahelika k 60 11 

♦ * * * t tu bhinnartha ya vrttih ^abdasantateh ll 
Kavivyutpattinikasam yamakam nama tad viduh 61 ll 
Avyapetam vyapetakhyam avyape * * * takam ll 
Niyataniyatasthanabhedat sodha tad ucyate 1162 ll 
Dvirabhyasatrirabhyasacaturabhyasapathajam ll 

• • bhyasabhavam canyat saptamam syad samudgakam ll 63 |) 
Eteaam tu na kartsnyena prabheda vaktum Ipsitah II 
Laksyalakaana(bodha)rtham diumatratn tu pradarSyate || 64 || 
Uptarupah padanyaso gudhoktih pancadha bhavet ll 
Kriyakarakasambandhapadabhipraya(bhedatah) || 65 II 

Am! ca 6abdalahkarah padye gadye ca kovidaih ll 
KSrya sandarbhaSobhayai yathaucityam yatharasam il 66 11 
lha distanuSiftianam Sis^anam api sarvada ll 
VScam eva prasadena lokayStrS pravartate ii 67 11 



RAaZR^VXLA&KIRAH 


Idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhavanatrayam ii 
Yadi fiabdShvayajyotir asamsaran na dlpyate ll 68 II 
Jatis tad atra vagdevya murtis tajfiair udlrita |l 
Ritayas tv a6gasaundaryam lavanyam atha vrttayah II 69 11 
Alankaratayapy asam kamacaro * ♦ * • n 
Vaktavyah kamacarad ced vise?apeksaya bhavet II 70 II 
Racanagha^ne devyah kundale parikirtite || 

Dayamudra tu mudraiva cchaya malyam udshrtam || 71 11 
Yuktim haravalih prahur bhanitiin mekhalam punah II 
Sravyatim kankanasrenitn Slesacitre tu nupurau 11 72 || 
Lllakamalam aucityam vasah pra§nottaram param || 

Prahelikaip tu padakam anuprasam tu kaficukam || 73 |J 
KrldaSakuntaip yamakam gudhoktim kelikandukam II 
Vijater gauravaqa prayah kvapi (kSvye na) drSyate || 74 || 

Ruis tu pesalo mafgas sa cen nasti kim asti tat ll 
Racana nama caturyam tam vina kah kaver gunah || 75 11 
Vina (ghatanaya kavyam) durghatam na virajate 11 
Samudratvam tu namnapi gambhtryagunadayakam 11 76 ll 
Vicchayarp yat tu kim tasya vartayapi manl8i(nah) II 
(Nir)yuktikam tu yad vakyaip tasya ka ’nya vigarhana || 77 11 
Bhanitir vakrata sa tu vidagdhajanavallabhS 11 
Avakrabhaniter dosah (su)ndaryo’pi kulanganah 11 78 l| 

Na bhavanti vidagdhanaip prakamanandahetavah || 

Asravyam iti ced uktam sriiyate • * * punah || 79 11 
CittasatpSlesanah filesah citram citraikakaranam n 
Vinayena vina ka srih ka ni§a sasina vina ll 80 ll 
Vina ca 61 e§acitrabhyain kldr§l vagvidagdhata |l 
AnaucitySt kim anyo ’sti tiraskarah sacetasam || 81 ll 
PraSnottaranamna * * gosthlvinodo na tajfiair aklrnamantrane ? II 
Paravyamohane capi sopayogah prahelikah |l 82 || 

Lavanena vina bhojyatp tyagena rahitam dhanam 11 
Anuprasavihinatn tu kavyam ko va ’bhina(ndati) ll 83 11 
Na tatha vallabhaSleso na plyu^arasapluti 11 
Yatha bhavati modartham aklis^ayamakam vacah || 84 n 
Gudh^S"^^c^t*^ft^^diva(kyatp kandarjpadantaye ll 
Yadi vS vallabha keligosthl bhramarasavaham || 85 li 
Yathamati yathasakti yathaucityam yatharuci || 

Kaveb kavyasya caitasSm prayoga upapadyate H 86 11 
Yiidi^ gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tadffiah ll 
Fratimargam iya(n bhedah sa)citra bi sarasvatl H 87 11 



rasiravrilaAkirah 


Samsk^tenaiva ko ’pyarthah prakftenaiva c 9 parah B 
Sakyo (racayitum) dvabhyam kaScit tu pathibhis tribhib II 88 II 
Sainskrtenaiva ke’py ahuh prakftenaiva capare ii 
SSdharanadibhih kecit kecana mlecchabha^aya ti 89 11 
Na mlecchitavyam yajfiadau strlfu nSprakrtarn vadet 11 
SaAkIrnam na * » te§u naprabuddhesu samskrtam 11 90 It 
Vadanti samskrtam devah prakrtam kinnaradayah || 
PaUacadyam ptSacSdyah magadham hinajatayah || 91 11 
Ke’bhBCvann adhya)rajasya kSle prakrtavedinah ll 
Kale ^rls&hasaBkasya ke na saraskrtabhSsinah tl 92 11 
Nityantam sarpskrtenaiva natyantam deSabha^ayS 11 
Kathagosthfau kathayan loke bahumato bhavet || 93 II 
^rnvanti lataham ll^ah prakrtam samskrtadvi^ah 11 
ApabhramSena tu^yanti svena • • ♦ gurjarah ll 94 ll 
Brahman vijftapayami tvam svadhikarajihasayS ll 
Gaupah pathatn va gathSm * * • stu sarasvat! R 95 ll 
Vibhavaivarn prayatnena sabdalahkarajatayah |l 
Yathayogopayogaya (vijfieya) kavipuhgavaih 11 96 II 
Etad grahyam surabhi kusumam mSlyam etan nidheyam 
Dhatte fiobham idam iha punar nai • * • ti samyak 11 
Malakaro racayati yatha sadhu vijflaya malam 
Yojyam kavye’py avahitadhiya ta * * • bhidhSnam ll 97 II 

Iti SriprakaSavar^akrtau Rasarnavalankare 

SaBDaLAKKaRAPRAKaSaNAM Nam a trtiyah 

« • 

Paricchedah 


Arthalankrtayas tv anya arthotkarsaikahetavah ll 
Sacetanamano * * sadanantah pracakfmahe ll 1 || 
Jatihetur ahetus ca suksmasarasamahitam || 

Bh5vo vibhavana'nyonyavirodho visamam tatha tl 2 ll 
Sannbhavah pratyanikam ca vyatirekas tv asahgatib II 
TathS leSabhidhSnam ca parivpttir nimllanam 11 3 it 
Vitarkah smara^am bhrantir abh&vas cigamas ca sah U 
UpamanSnumane ca pratyakfam carthika(m tatha) ll 4 ti 
Samdayo’tiiiayad caita a^^avimSatir Iritah || 

Nanavastu^u jayante yani rupani • * * ll 5 ll 
Svebhyah svebhyo nisargebhyas tSni jatxn pracakfate || 
Arthavyakter iyam bbedam i * • pratipadyate 11 6 u 
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RASiRNAViLANKlRAH 


Jahatnonam asl vakti (?) rupam sa sarvakalikam II 
Svarupain asraye hetum iti ta • dahetavah li 7 ii 
Te samsthinadayas te^u sa viSe^ena Sobhate || 

Saipsthanam atha (ca) * vyaparo vesa ity api II 8 li 
Svarupam iti damsanti tatprapaficah pravaksyate || 
Balavrddhavi • * strlhinajatyadir aSrayah li g ii 
Tiryafico’piti tallaksyam dinmatrena pradarSyate || 
De§akSlakala8akti * * n.ini ca hetavah ll lo n 
Atnlsam api laksyani yatliayogatn pracaksmahe ll 
Pravftter va nivrtter va yat(karyam) syan nibandhanam ll 1 1 || 
Tatrasya hetur ity akhya satpiakarah sa kathyate ll 
Ekah pravartako hetuh (anyah) karye nivarttakah ll I2 ii 
Abhavahetur aparo jfiapako ’nyah prayojakah ii 
A(nyo) bahuprapaficas tu citrahetur iti smrtah ll 13 ll 
Kvapi patra(vasayandhyah) kvapy arthantarabadhitah 11 

• • takaralakfyo'rthah suksmah suksmagunas tu sah ll 14 || 
^uksmat pratyaksatas suksmah pratyaksa iti (bhidyate) 11 
Sa cabhidhlyamanah syat pratlyamana eva ca II 15 ll 

Sa dvidhapi dvidha misro bhutva bhavati sadvidhah ll 
hetus syad yah san napi karyakrt (?) 11 16 || 

• * rasyanirasena sarasamgrahape ca sa || 

Rasa ity ucyate so’pi dharmidharmatmana dvidha 11 17 || 

A * * * prayatnad va karanani sahakari yat 11 
Asadyate kriyarambhe tad dvidhaiva samahitam || 18 || 
Abhiprayartha(ga ya) tu pravrttir bhava isyate | 
Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam 11 19 11 
Svabhavabhavanatn syad ya • • * • vibhavana || 
dabdato varthato vapi dvayato va padarthayoh || 20 11 
UpakSryopakaritvam anyonyam (abhidhlya)te 11 
Malarupam yad anyonyam malanyonyam tad ucyate 11 21 11 
Sarvasvam nyasyati prayas tatra saksa * * * tl II 
Anyonyabhrantim apy ahur anyonyam iha kovidah III 22 ll 
KavyavastupakSritvad upalaksana(m eva) va || 
Anyonyaikataya prayo vaicitryam kavyavastunah || 23 ll 
Atas tam api nanyonyat prthag uptam pr ♦ • ♦ || 

Asahgatih padarthanam utkarsSdhayinI yadi || 24 11 
Vakrimakrantasaundaryah sa virodho 'bhidhlyate || 

• • padavirodho 'pi kathitah kavipungavaih ll 25 || 

Nafia k^avikaratvat sa noktah llefialak^ane || 

• • flea fiabdalailkarah saipkhyagauravabhlruija ll 26 ll 



RASiR^AVltANKlRAH 


*5 


Na maya tatra yukto'pi prthaktvenopavarnitah II 
A(samya)k 5 ianotpannatn karyam vifamam ucyate ll 27 11 
Prayogah prayasas tasya saundaryam avalarabate II 
Anekakara(notpanna)darSanad idam iritam ii 28 ll 
Bhavi^yamlti yaj jftanam sa sambhava iti smrtah |l 
Vidhirupo ni^edhatma dvayatma dvayavarjitah || 29 || 

(Tad da)rSanesu tad rupam caturddhapi vibhavyatam ll 
Pratikulaphalotpattim Ipsitarthasya karanam || 30 n 
Yat karoti tad akhyatam ( pratya)nikaTp tnanl^ibhih II 
Yatrabhidhaya sadharmyam vaidharmyam api kathyate ll 31 ll 
Vyatirekah sa vijfteyah saptadha ’sau prapaficyate II 
(Eko)bhayavibhedo ’rthah sadrsasadrfiodbhavah II 32 || 
Svajativyaktijanma ca rupakaprakrtis tatha ll 
Karyakarana * * ti*a bhinnadesavyavasthitih II 33 ll 
Jayate tat phalam sa tu sinrta dhirair asangatih ll 
Dusanasya gunibhavo dosibhavo gunasya va |i 34 ll 
Dvayam va yatra sam^listam tat tu lefiam pracaksate ll 
Anyasyanyatra vinyaso dravyasya tu gunasya va ll 35 ll 
Yatra s 5 (parivrttyakhya) smrtalankarakaribhih II 
Tam ahur vyatyayenaikam anyam vinimayena ca II 36 ll 
Anyam ubhayavakyarthavimiSra • * • * • y 
Vastvantaratiraskaro vastunanyena ced bhavet ll 37 ll 
Nimilitam iti prajnais tad alankara isyate II 
Hitaiu cavihitam caiva tadguno ’tadgunas tatha II 38 II 
Naitesam laksanaui bhmnaiu nimilitam amiyata ll 
SamSaya * * * tu syad ya uho nirna)^atmanam ll 39 II 
Sa vitarka iti jneyo nirnayanirnayatmakah 'i 
Sadrsad drstacittanyasma(?) * * jayate smrtih ll 40 II 
Yanubhutapadarthanam smaranatn tatra kirtitam II 
Pratyabhijnanam apy ahur narthanta(ratah) smrteh 1| 41 II 
Smrtis svapnayitam canya tathanya vyaktivarjita II 
Bhrantir viparyaya jftanam atattve ta(ttvakari)ni ll 42 ll 
Tattve 'py atattvarupa va dvayam tat trividham bhavet n 
Badhitabadhitapurvam tatha karanabadhitam ll 43 ll 
(Vijhanarthasangraharthav upeksartha tathetara II 
(Kalekatipaya ?) bhrantir bhrantimaleti kathyate II 44 ll 
(Mala) bhranter na bhinna syad etallaksanalaksanat II 
Yatra vastuni nollekhamatram jftanasya vidyate n 45 ll 
(Sa)py anadhyavasayakhya bhrantir eveti me matih II 
Asattvai}! tu padarthanam abhava iti kathyate ll 46 || 



RASiR$rAYUAMKiRAH 


Kara^air api ced bhrantir apanetum na ^akyate ii 
Sa bhrantyatidayo ’py atra na bhinno bhrantilakfaQat II 47 H 
• • py utkar^am apnoti ko ’py arthah kavikau§alat |l 
Sa bhavet pragabhivo va pradhvamsabhava eva va II 48 ll 
Atyanta • • • vo va kalpitabhSva eva va ll 
Agamais tv aptavacanam dr^tadrstarthasadhanam 11 49 ll 
PurufSrthaprabhedena (sa catu)rdha smrto budhaih ll 
Dharmarthakamatnoksanam Sastra^y agama ucyate ll 50 II 
Adyantau tSv a(df§t^rthau) drs^arthau madhyamau smrtau ll 
Pravftyatma nivrtyatma dharmo ’yam dvividha^i sm^tah II 5 1 H 
Nanasama • * danadurbhanas tasya vistarah 11 
Tathapi bratnahe kificit margamana pradar.<akam II 52 ll 
Aryoktir iti santyajya vakyatn sandarbham arthatah II 
Arthas tu trividho jfieyah pitryah svah saficito navah II 5 3 ll 
Taduparjita^stranam arthagama iti smrtih II 
Tatra vidya mahihemapaiSubhandam upaskarah ll 54 II 
(Idain mi)tram idam pitryam arthajatana pracaksmahe ll 
Kalatraputrasahitam daSadhanyadvayam punah II 55 ll 
Asyapi vistara(khya)natn tadgranthesvavadharyatam |i 
Asm mabesvaram dastram atra ko^ipramanakam ll 56 11 
Punas tad api saipksiptam atha (sva)yambhuvam tatah ll 
Vatavyadber api grantbah saprapabcab pravartate ll 57 ll 
Bfbaspater matam cedam ida * • * sammatam 11 
Idam ca Visnuguptasya tatba Kamandaker api | 58 II 
Kiyanto ’nye 'bbidbatavyah kptaye • * dber api ll 
Atas tadarthajijbasa yadi vab sampravartate ll 59 II 
K^anantaram pratik§yatn tad anyas tavad upakramah ll 
(Anyo) py upayah skandbanam ajtianen&rtbabbafanam II 60 II 
Tenaiaam lak^anakbyanamatram atropayujyate II 
Vinayenarjavain yena vidyader artbasampadah ll 61 ll 
Tenasau vinayaskandbah smi'to nitiviiaradaih ll 
(Pafiupofa)kbanidravyava5igvrttyidivartaya II 62 II 
Svav|tticintanam yena vartaskandbab sa ucyate ll 
PrajavivadasambaddbanyayanySyanirupanat 11 63 II 
Ayam vyavahrtiskandba iti tajjfiair udahftah ll 
Kaiitakakrantasimanta(rak§anam) yena carjanam ll 64 ll 
Tenayam arthatantrajbai rak^askandha iti smi^ah ll 
Heyop2ul^a$a4gu9ya(siddbamantrita)marjanam ll 65 H 
Susiddhaqi yena cirthasya mantraskandbas tu tena sa^ ll 
SamSdibhir upayais tu ye(9&ni a) varjanaip bhavet 11 66 ll 



RASlIt^AVILA:^KlRAH 


Upayaskandha ity ukto mantraskandhld vibheditam || 
Pravanadibhir anyebhyo yena (ca)rjanain i?yate II 67 11 
Vibhramaskandha ity akhyam ayam alambate kraraah ll 
Jaitramantradibhir yatra iSastrayuktyi pracodite 11 68 11 
Artha upanisatskandha iti tatn ca pracaksate R 
Caturangena yuddhena yatra vidvigatam Sriyah ll 69 n 

* * • te tam atrahur.yuddhaskandham vidaradah || 
ParopadravasantrasapraSantya yatra labhyate li 70 II 
Arthah * • pi sah prajfiaih pra§amaskandha ucyate 11 
Atra caite pradarsyante yadi tais tair nidarSanaih 11 71 11 
Prakr(tasya) vicarasya tada deyo jalafljalth u 
Upayogatn vina kintu na kvapy artho virSjate II 72 ti 
Upa(yogan) dasaikasmad arthasyasya pracak^mahe ll 
Kvacid eva hi ko'py artho dese deSe pravartate 11 73 11 
(Kvacit)tasyopayogasya desa eva nibandhanam II 
Karyatve sarvasamanye karyam karyanta * * kam ll 74 ll 
Arthantaranubandhitvat tatra karyanibandhanam It 
Upakaradinanarthapratighato hi drsyate || 75 || 

Tatra * * pratighata upayoganibandhanam ll 
Datvarthani vairinain sandhau krte vairam nivartate | 76 » 
(A)to vairanivrttis syad upayoganibandhanam R 
Arthena vartanam yac ca tad vikhyatarn grhe grhe H 77 II 

• * m eva tato vrttir upayoganibandhanam R 
Gunino ’pi daridrasya nadarah prakrtaj janat R 78 11 
Tasmad arthopa (yoga)rtham bhaven mano nibandhanam ll 
Api nirvyajavlrasya na tyagavirahe yasah 11 79 r 
Tatkirtir eva tatra syad upayoganibandhanam 11 
Tasmad artharjanopayan upayogams ca tatvatah 11 80 II 
Yato jananti dhimantah so(’py a)rthagama isyate r 
Stripumyogas tu kandarpalalitam kama ucyate R 8l R 
Tatraikatrabhiyukte strl * • * yatra tad dvidha ll 

Tayos tu manmathakri(Jacaturyavarjanarthinoh 11 82 R 
Sastram kamagamo nama (yatha Vatsya)yanadikam || 
Kanya svastrl parastri ca samanyeti ca yositam U 83 11 
Bhavanti bhedas catvarah tatprabhedas tv anekadah R 
Tatra kanyagatah kamo dvidha tajjfiair udahrtah 11 84 R 
Vaivahiko bhavaty eko dvitiyah (parada)rikah II 
Svastrl ru(#havaruddheti dvidha kSmo 'pi tadgatah 1 85 r 
D rstadfftaphalah piirvo dr§tarthaikaphalo ’parah | 
Ru^havaruddha ran<Ja ca parastri trividha bhavet R 86 ll 
3 
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RASIRNAVILA^IKIRAH 

Eka eva hi kamah sySt tadgatah (pSrada)rikah H 
SamanyS vanita veSya katnas tatraika eva hi i 87 II 
Dhirair nisargacatu • • turasyaprakirtitah D 
Asyodaharanairenl Sastram purvopavarnitam | 88 II 
iSlokamatre • • • tram tathapy etat pracakemahe R 
Atmano bandhanacchedSd asariradasasthitih R 89 H 
Mok§ab syat tadupa(yarthatn) Sastram moksagamah smrtah II 
Yatra di^tarthasad^syad adrsto 'rthah pratiyate 11 90 R 
Pratibimbam api preksya pratibimbi pratiyate R 
Atas tad api rasajhair upamanam udahrtam R 9t li 
Rupam §amsanti mudrapi svanimittasya vastunah II 
Upamanan na sa bhinna bhavatity aha (Bhama)hah ll 92 11 
Avinabhavina jfianam yatra lingena liuginah II 
Manakhyaya tu tasyeha vyavaha(ro) manisinam 11 93 11 
Indriyarthasamayogaj jfiatam yad upajayate 11 
Pratyaksam paficadha tat syad (artha)paficakabhedatah II 94 ll 
Yasmin natyaiitasadrsyat sandeho vastuno bhavet 11 
Sa barnSaya iti praj&ai(r upa)masodaras tu salj II 95 II 
Udiritam asambhavyam lokavrttanatikramat ll 
Yad atyuktipadakhyeyam vijfieyo ’tisayo ’tra sah II 96 II 
Arthalankrtayas tv imah kavisabhasatnbhavanalipsubhir 
vacyas samyag udarabandha(madhurai)h kavye niyojyah sada ll 
Piyusasrutisundarair api parair labdhva pramode (rasam) 
sarvo ’py arthavisesabhavanaparah prayo vidagdho janah 11 97 11 

ITI RaSaRNAVaLAnKSRE ARTHaLAnKaRANIRNAYO 

NaMA caturthah paricchedah 

• 

Uktas so 'y^m vibhavanubhavasaiicarisankarah ll 
Kramena sarvabhavanam srngaresu catursv api 11 i 11 
Sthayi ca vyabhicari ca bhavo dvividha ucyate 11 
Sambhogo vipralambhad ca Srhgaro ’pi dvidha matah ll 2 11 
Samavaye ca udbhutaS ciram yas cavatis^hate i| 

Bhavah sthayiti sa jfleyo 'py a • * (ritathonyatha ?) 11 3 11 
Abhistalihganadinam avaptau yah prakaSate 11 
So 'smin sambhogafirngaro vlpralambho viparyaye || 4 11 
Vibhavo 'pi dvidhaivatralambanoddipanatmakah 11 
Eko 'nubhava * • re janako 'nyas ca bodhakah ll 5 ll 
Tatah prabuddhe samskare 'nubhavo bhaved dvidha 11 
Antar bahij ca bhavottha • navavyabhicfiribhib II 6 ll 



RASZR9AV1LA^1RAH 


*9 


Smptlcchadve^avarniinStn antah santana i^yate 
Manovagbuddhivapu^am bahir arambha eva tu n 7 11 
(JanmatisayasamparkanugamSn iha) ? ti 
VibhSvas cStrs bhavad ca vyabhicarl ca kurvate 11 8 ll 
Vibhavaj janma bhavanSm uddipanavibhavatah tl 
Anubandho ’nubhavebhyo praka * • • • yate 11 9 11 
Samparkas tulyatatiilyabalabhavantarodaye |i 
Anugamitvam anyena sthayino ’pahnave sat! || 10 ll 
Janmanubandhatisaya ••***•• (dha) nugamat kratne^a 11 
Bhavesu tal laksanalaksyayogat paflca prapaflcan 

upavarnayamah || i x 11 

Satsa bhavo ratir nama kama • * * mankurah II 
Sauhrdankurakandas ca dviprakaro 'pi dar§itah It 12 II 
Bhavantarebhyah sarvebhyo ratibhavah (prapaficyate) 11 
Kavivargah samagm 'pi tam enam anudhavati 11 13 ii 
Nisargasamsargasukhaih prabhedaih janmanubandha * * • 

dibhi§ ca 11 

I main viniScitya niveSayantah kavindrabhavam kavayo 

labhante 11 14 11 

RaTIPRAPASICAH SAMaPTAH 


Catu • * • tir ityete va harsadayo tnaya ll 

Ukta janmadibhedena prayah sambhogahetavah || I 11 

Atah param pravaksyante vipralambhasamasrayah 11 

Caturvimsatir utkanthacintasmptyadayo 'pare 11 2 11 

E • • • dayo bhavah srngaravyaktihetavah 11 

Kartsnyad ekonapaticasad yathabhedatp praka^itah ll 3 11 

* • * bandhatisayasamparkanugaman iti 11 

[YufijltaJsarvabhSvesu vargayor ubhayor api || 4 11 

Yad api ca gaditam praharsa * * tiraso rativismayadir eva 11 

Tad idam iti nirakrtam prakr§taprakrtijabhedam ami hi 

sarva eva ll 5 

Iti Prakasavarsakrtau Rasarmavalankare ^rngar[avya- 

ktih] PaScamah Paricchedah SAMaPTAH. 

* • • • 

ISriR ASTU. HaRIHARA GARBHEBHYO NAMAH. 




Frakasavarsa and his Easarnavalankara 

• • 

Although we have lost the poetical works of PrakaSavar^a, Vikaja- 
nitamba, Hastimalla, etc., it may be inferred from the single-verses 
attributed to them in the Subhasitavali and other Subha^ita works, that 
they were great poets in the field of Sanskrit literature. There are 
several single verses in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara, the Sarngadhara- 
paddhati and the Subhasitavali, which are attributed to Praka§avar^, 
In the same manner, there are some verses by Bhasa quoted in these 
works, but none of them are to be found in the thirteen plays of 
Bhasa, published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
editorship of Dr. Ganapati Sastri, On the contrary the following 
verse 

*‘Peya sura piiyatamamukham iksitavyam 
grahyas svabhavalalito vikr^as ca ve^ah/ 

Yenedam idr§am adr^yata moksavartma 
dirghayur astu bhagavaii sa pinakapanih 
which is ascribed to Bhasa, is found in the Mattavilasaprahasana^ of 
Mahendravikramavarman, son of Simhavisnu (Pallava king). Hence 
it IS not possible to rely upon these Subhasita works. 

!n the field of Sanskrit literature the oldest rhetorician is Bharata- 
carya, who is supposed to be the author of the Natya^astra. In the opi- 
nion of scholars, Bhamaha and Dandin come next. The controversy 
regarding the posteriority and anteriority between Bhamaha and 
Dandin is still going on among scholars. But among these differences of 
opinion the majoiity are in favour of taking Bhamaha as prior to 
Dandin. The time of Bhamaha is supposed to be approximately “in the 
period between the last quarter of the seventh and the last quarter of 
the eighth century A.D.,^^ and of Dandin in the beginning or the first 
half of the eighth century.* The works of both Bhamaha and Dandin, 
the Kavyalankara and the Kavyadar§a, are written on the same line, in 


1 Trivandrum Sanskiit Series, No. 55. 

2 Vide Sanskrit Poetics by S. K. De., part, I, pp. 49.70 (1923). 
There are differences of opinion in fixing the age of Bhamaha and 
Dandin. See also the introduction to the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha 
by P. N, Naganatha iSastrin, Tanjore, pp. 3 and 4. 
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the same style,' and with the same object. So it is but natural that 
they resemble each other in many places. Besides, some scholars have 
opined that Dantjin must have known, and been well-versed in 
Bhamaha’s work. 

In the same field, there exists another work, namely Rasarna- 
valafikara. This work has not yet been published, and a Ms. of 
the work in Devanagari script is kept* in the Govt. Oriental Mss. 
Library*, Madras. On a careful inspection of the Ms. I find that the 
work is a valuable old contribution to Alahkara literature. I read it 
several times, because the treatment of the subject is very clear, and 
the order of the treatment is a very good one, and not diffused, as in 
Bhamaha's work. I remembered several parallel passages in the 
works of Bhamaha and Dandin. As the Ms. is full of errors, 
and omissions, I was in search of another copy of the work. 
At last I got a palm-leaf Ms. of the work, preserved in the Mss. 
Library, Theosophical Headquarters, Adyar, by the courtesy of 
Dr. C. K. Raja, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Madras 
University. I compared this original, which is veiy old (probably 
350 years old) and verj' much soiled, and I came to the 
conclusion that the paper Ms. is a transcription of the palm leaf Ms. 
But with the help of this Adyar Ms., I was able to correct some 
of the mistakes, and fill up some of the omissions, which were the 
result of the carelessness of the copyist. Even now 1 do not think 
that the text is free from errors. The authorship of the work is 
attributed to PrakaSavaisa, because the following sentences are to be 
seen at the end of the third and fifth chapters (pariccheda). 

(1) Iti Prakasavarsakrtau Rasarnavalankare Sabdalankai apra- 

kasanam nama trtlyah paricchedah. 

(2) Iti Prakasavarsakrtau Rasarnavalankare &ngaravyaktih 

pahcamah paricchedah. 

The name of the work must be either Rasarnava* or Rasarnavalan- 
kara, because the last sentence of the fourth chapter bears the word 


1 R. No. 3761. 

2 There are two other works also in the same name. " (i) Rasa- 
rnava— alam. Simha mahipati, the nominal author is said to have 
been a Tanjore Prince of the last century. (2) Rasartjava — quoted 
in Sarvadarlanasamgraha, in Todarananda in Rascndracintiimani.” 

Catalogus Calalogorum, I, 497. 
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Rasarnava only, while in other places Rasaranavalafikara is used as 
the name of the work. The work contains five paricchedas or chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of do§a, the second of guna, the third 
of Sabdalankara, the fourth of arthalahkara and the fifth of ratiprapaiica 
and srngaravyakti. From the name of the work, one will expect 
that this work describes rasa in a detailed manner. But there is noth- 
ing of the sort, and I think that even the fifth chapter itself in which 
some verses are to be found about rasa is imperfect, because I find 
several inconsistencies throughout the chapter. I guess that the 
present text of the fifth chapter is not complete and accurate. More* 
over the fifth chapter begins in the following manner : — 

“Uktas so’yam vibhavanubhavasaficarisabkarah” (v.i). 

As mentioned above, the description is not to be found anywhere. 
All these tend to prove the incompleteness of the work. But in the 
palm leaf Ms. the work ends with these words — “^rlr astu, harihara- 
garbhebhyo namah" — and a page of the leaf is left blank at the end. 

The Author 

I have already stated that some verses are attributed to PrakaSa- 
varsa in the Subhasitaratnabhandagara. Catalogus Catalogorum men- 
tions one PrakaSavarsa as the son’ of Sriharsa, In another place 
of the same work, it is stated that PrakaSavarsa wrote a commentary 
on the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi. In addition to these, several verses can 
be seen in other Subhasita works® also by Praka^avarsa. Vallabhadeva 
the well-known commentator of the woiks of Kalidasa, Magha, 
Mayura, etc,, and the author of the Subhasttavali, refers to Praka- 
Savarsa and says that he is his piecepior.®, The date of Valla- 


1 “Prakaiavarsa, a Kasmiri poet. He was a son of Har§a and 
father of the poet Darsanlya.” — Catalogus Catalogorum, I, 347. 

2 There are 28 verses attributed to PrakaSavar§a in the Subha- 
sitavali of Vallabhadeva (edited by Peterson, 1886) and they 
are numbered as 3119, 981, 624, 417, 834, 428, 3135, 484, 860, 
2876, 2877, 3118 (?), 797. 522, 959, 418, 419, 326, 233s, 2879, 
899, 920, 867, 274, 459, 273, (?), 248, and 2878. The verses 
834 and 484. above, are in the ^ariigadharapaddhati also ascribed 
to Praka§avar?a. 

3 “Vallabhadeva, who wrote a commentary on the ^ifiupalavaidha 
refers at the end of his note on a verse in the fourth canto of the 
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bhadeva, in the opinion of some scholars, is in the latter part 
of the tenth century A.C., and according to others in the fifteenth 
century. There were two PrakaSavarsas. One is a rhetorician, the 
author of the present work Rasarnava, and the other is a poet, who 
is mentioned as the author of several verses quoted in the Subhasita 
works, and who wrote a commentary on Bharavi’s Kiratarjunlya. 
The following statements make the above opinion very clear. 

FrakaAavarsa in his Rasarnava mentions Bana as the best prose- 
writer 

“Yadi^ gadyavidhau Banah padyabandhe na tadrSah.” (Ill 87) 
This direct citation of Banabhatta indicates that Prakasavarsa must 
have flourished after Bana (first half of the 6th century A.C.). PrakaSa- 
varsa extracts many passages from other early works, and whenever 
he does so, he indicates them separately by using the words-— “yad 
aha” "yad aha Mutiabhamahah” etc., so that we can understand that 
they are the direct quotations from other works. Some examples 
of such citations are given below : — 

(1) “yad aha : — 

Prastavapatra^plutalanghitani 
cchedyani mayakrtam indrajalam/ 

* ni yuddhani ca yatra vrttim* 

tat*tadrSlm arabhatim vadanti”// (III — 29) 

(2) ‘‘yad aha Mahabhamahah: — 

Yatrarabhatyadigunas samasta 
mitratvam afiritya mithah prathante// 

Misreti tarn vrttim uAanti dhlras 
sadharanim arthacatus^ayasya //" (III — 37) 

Among these citations, the second refers to one Mah&bhamaha. 
According to this reference this particular verse is not to be found 
in the Kavyalankara of Bhamaha, because the vrtti is not described 
by him. Moreover, the name Bhamaha is used here with "mahat.” 


work to Prakasavarsa as a contemporary of his own, from whom he 
has received instruction in the interpretation of the poem : 

"^rutva Praka§avar§at tu vyakhyatam tavad Idplam./ 

Videfatas tu naivasti bodho’ tranubhavad rte//” 

1 Read *pata'. 2 Read ‘citrani’. 3 Read ‘nityam*. 

4 Read ‘tarn’. 
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These help us to arrive at the conclusion that there were two 
Bhfimahas. 

The following lines occur in the UpamalankSraprakarana of Rasar- 
nava : — 

“Pratlbimbana api prek?ya pratibimbi pratlyate/ 

Atas tad api [rasaj&air] upamanam udahftam// 

Rupam Samsanti [mudrapi] svanimittasya vastunah./ 

Upamanan na sa bhinna bhavatity 3 ha (Bhama)hah.//"(IV, 9I192) 
The subject illustrated in the above lines is not to be seen 
in the KaVyalahkara of Bhamaha. This also proves the existence 
of another Bhamaha. Here Prakafiavarsa has mentioned only Bha- 
maha and not Mahabhamaha, for fear of infringement of metre. It is 
also clear that Prakasavarsa was familiar with the work of Maha- 
bhamaha (not Bhamaha, the author of the Kavyalabkara). This 
same view can be supported by another statement In the Kamadhenu, 
the commentary on Vamana’s Kavyalankarasntravrtti,’ Bhamaha is 
cited in the following places : — 

(1) "Bhamaho’pi— 

Prajna navanavonmesaSalinI pratibha mata/ 

Tadanuprananaj jived var^ananipunah kavih//” (p, 4) 

(2) ‘‘Vrttilaksanam uktam Bhamahena 

Sutramatrasya ya vyakhya sa vrttir abhidhiyate/" (p. 4) 

(3) “Tad uktam Bhamahena 

UpaSlokyasya mahatmyad ujjvalah kavyasampadah iti.” 

(P> 5 ) 

(4) “Atra kalanam uddeSah kpto Bhamahena : — 

Nrttam gitam tatha vadyam alekhyam manibhumikah/” 
etc. (p. 29) 

(5) "Tulyasrutlnam bhinnanam abhidheyaih paraspararo/ 

Varnanain yah punarvado j^amakam tan nigadyate”// 
iti Bh&mahenoktam.” (p. 99) 

Among these extracts, some are to be found in the Kavyalahkara 
of Bhamaha, while the others are not. These latter extracts are 
supposed to be the quotations from another Bhamaha, whose name 
is mentioned in the Rasarnava, as Mahabhamaha, and who is 
much older than PrakaSavarsa and Bhamaha. Prof. S. K. De holds 
the same view :* 

“Although the name Bhamaha is not a common one in Sanskrit, 
i Benares edition, 1908. 2 Sanskrit Poetics, part I, 
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it attaches itself (besides two verses in Subhas : 1664-1665 that are 
also found in our text II-92, III-21) to a commentator on Vararuci’s 
PrakrtaprakaSa, who is probably a different author." 

"Etad grahyaip surabhi kusumam malyam etan’ nidheyam 
dhatte iSobham* viracitam idatn sthanam asyaitad asya/ 

Malakaro racayati yatha sadhu vij&aya malam 

yojyatp k 5 vye® 8 va vahitadhiyi* tadvad evabhidhanam”// 

This verse is to be seen in both the works, Rasarnava and Kavya- 
lahkara at the end of the third and first chapter^ respectively. But we 
have to decide the authorship of composition. Usually PrakaSavarsa 
indicates the extracts of other writers. In regard to this particular 
verse theie is no indication that it is an extract. So it may be 
justly inferred that this veise must have been his own composition 
and Bhatnaha borrowed it in his work. In the same manner Bhamaha 
has imitated Praka.''ivar8a in many places in idea, and in construction 
of verses. In some other places the verses have been used by 
Bhamaha without any change. A list of such borrowings is appended 
herewith : 

(1) “SamudayarthaSunyam yat tad apartham* pracaksate/” 

(Bha. IV, 8; Pra. I, 31) 

(2) "Kvacid' a§rayasaundaryad dhatte Sobham asadhv api/ 

Kantavilocananyastam mallmasam iva&janain// 
Sannive-savifesat tu duruktam api i§obhate/ 

Nilam palaSam abaddham* antarale srajam iva//" 

(Bha. I, 55 and 54 ; Pra. II, 50 and 51.) 

(3) ‘‘Saivain sarvena sarupyam nasti bhavasya kasyacit/ 

Yathopapatti krtibhir upamanam’ pray ujy ate// 
Akhandamandalah kvenduh kva kantananam adyuti/ 
Yatkificitkantisamyat® tu saSinaivopamiyate’’// 

(Bha. II, 43 and 44; Pra, II, 64, 65) 
The above passages can be seen in the works of both PrakaSavarsa 
and Bhamaha. 


1 Pra. reads ‘na dheyam’. 

2 Pra. reads ‘bham idam iha punar nai .. ••• sainyak.’ 

3 Pra. reads ‘vyepyava.’ 4 Bha. reads *thakam i^yate.' 

5 Bha. reads ‘kiflcid.’ 6 Bha. feads 'arabdha.' 

7 Bha. reads 'ma su.’ 8 Bha. reads 'manyacchafii.’ 
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"Yad abhinnartham anyonyam tad ekarthaift pracak§ate/’» 

(Bh 3 . IV, 12) 

(2) “Apakraman tu tad yatra paurvaparyaviparyayah/" 

(Pra. I, 33) 

'‘YathopadeSam kramaSo nirdeSo ’tta, kramo matah/ 
Tadapetam viparyasad ityakhyatam apakramam”// 

(Bha. IV, 20) 

(3) "prasiddhartliapadanyasat prasada iti kirtitah/” 

(Pra. (II. 7) 

‘‘Avidvadauganabalapratltartbaiji prasadavat/** 

(Bha. II, 3) 

(4) '‘Jfieyo’lahkarayogo’yam kaminivapuso yatha/ 

Nisargasuiidarasyapi prakarsadhayako dhruvam.”// 

(Pra. Ill, 2) 

“Na kantam api nirbhiisam vibhati vai it.ananam .'7 

(Bha, I, 13) 

(5) "Vinajena vina ka 6rlh ka nisa sasina vina/ 

Vina ca slesaciti abhyani kidrSi vagvidagdhata”// 

(Pra, III, 80, 81) 

'‘Vinayena vina ka srih ka niSa sasina vina/* 

Rahita satkavitvena kidrsi vagvidagdhata//” 

(Bha. I, 4) 

(i) "Uktabhinnattham ekartham vyahaianti viSaradah/’’ 

(Pra. I, 32) 

In the <;ame manner, the following passages can be seen in both 
the works of Prakasavarsa and Dandin 

(1) “Samudayarthasunyatp yat tad apartham piacaksate'’"/ 

(Da. Ill, I28 j Pra I, 31) 

(2) "Ojas samasabhuyastvam.” 

(Da. I, 80; Pra. II, 17) 

(3) “Yatrodvego na dhimatam.” 

(Da. II, 51 j Pra. II, 62) 

(4) “Asti kacid avastha sa* sabhisangasya cetasah/ 

Yasyam bhaved abhimata viruddharthapi bharati//"’ 

(Da. Ill, 133 ; Pra. II, 88) 

(5) "Iha Sistanusis^anam sistanam api sarvatha*/ 


I Da. reads ‘itl§yate'. 
3 Pra. reads *vada’. 


2 Pra. reads ‘sa ya (saia)gasya.’ 
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Vicaiii eva prasadena iokayatra pravartate// 

Idam andham tarn ah krtsnatn jayeta bhuvanatrayam/ 

Yadi Sabdahvayatn jyotir’ asatpsarSn® na dipyate*// 

(Da. I, 3 and 4; Pra. Ill, 67, 68) 

(6) ‘^Anukampadyatisayo yadi kaicid vivak^yate/ 

Na do^ah punarukto’ pi* pratyuteyam alankrtih*//” 

(Da. Ill, 137; Pra. II, 55, 56) 

(7) “Krl^agosthivinodesu tajjfiair akirnamantrane/ 

Paravyamohane capi sopayogah prahelikah//” 

(Da. Ill, 97; Pra. Ill, 83) 

(8) “Na samhitam vivaksyamltyasandhanam padesu yat/ 

Tad vi‘;andhTti nirdistam na pragrhyadihetukam//” 

(Da. Ill, 159 ; Pra. II, 54, 55) 

The following passages of Prakasavarsa and Dandin resemble 
each other: — 

(i) “Uktabhmnartham ekartham vyaharanti visaradah/ 

(Pra. I, 32) 

"AviSesena purvoktam yadi bhuyo’pi kirtyate/ 

Arthatah sabdato vapi tad ekartham roatam yatha//” 

(Da. Ill, 135) 

(3) “Lokatita ivartho yah so’timatra ihe^yate/” 

(Pra. I, 34) 

“Lokatita ivatyartham adhyaropya vivaksitah/ 

Yo’rthas te nititusyanti vidagdha netare janah//” 

(Da. II, 89) 

(3) “Na hi Kusthadibhir dosai rahitam kaminivapuh/ 

Nrttagitadicaturyagunan nadriyate kvacit//” 

(Pra. II, 2) 

“Syad vapus sundaram api svitrenaikena durbhagam/" 

(Da. I, 7 ) 

(4) “Prasiddbarthapadanyasat prasada iti kirtitah/" 

(Pra. II. 7 ) 

“Prasadavat prasiddhartham.’’ (Da. I, 45) 

(5) “Bandho mrdusphutonmi§ravarnajanma na sahkarah/ 

Bhajate yatra sodbhedam tat samatvam udlryate//’’ 

(Pra. II, 8) 


I Pra. reads ‘yajjyotir.’ 
3 Pra. reads 'ktepi.' 


2 Da. reads 'ram na.’ 
4 Pra. reads ‘kriya.’ 
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“Samatn bandhesvavigamam te mydusphu^amadhyama|^/ 
Bandha mrdusphutonmiiravarnavinyasayonayah//” 

(Da. I, 47) 

(6) “Akathoraksaranyasah saukumatyam udahrtam/” 

(Fra. II, 9) 

"Anifthurak^araprayam sukumaram ihe§yate//” 

(Da. I, 69) 

(7) “Rudhahankarataurjityam.” (Pra. II, 29) 

' Urjasvi rudhahankaram.” (Da. II, 275) 

(8) “Yatnah sambandhanirjfianahetuh ko’pi krto yadi/ 

Kramabhrani6am apt prahur na dosam surayas tada//” 

(Pia. II, 53, 54) 

“Yatnah Rambandhavijfianahetuko’pi krto yadi/ 
Kramalanghanam apyahus surayo naiva dusanam//” 

(Da. Ill, 146) 

(9) “Siikumararthabandliesu gaudai6 dithilam i^yate/ 

Anuprasadhiya te hi bandhavaidagdhyanisprhah//” 

(Pra. II, 67) 

“Sithilam .. ... ... ... / 

Anuprasadhiya gaudais tad istam bandhagauravat//” 

(Da. I, 43, 44) 

(10) “Mattonmattadivakyesu napartham api duayati/” 

(Pra. II, 74) 

“Unmattamattabalanam ukter anyatra dusyati/” 

(Da. Ill, 128) 

(11) “Sam§ayaj aiva sandigdham yadi jatu prayujyate/ 

Syad alahkara evasau na do^a iti me matih//” 

(Pra. II, 76, 77 ) 

‘’IdrSain «atr§ayayaiva yadi va tu prayujyate/ 

Syad alankara evasau na dosas tatra tad yatha//* 

(Da. Ill, 141) 

(12) “Kantam bhavati sarvasya loka-^lmaiiuvarttinah/” 

(Pra. II. 79) 

“Kantam bhavati tarvasya lokayatranuvarttinah//’' 

(Da. I, 88) 

(13) “Uccyante rltayas tatra tathapi prasphutantarah/” 

(Pra. Ill, 17) 

“Tatra vaidarbhagau<jTyau varnyete prasphu^antarau/” 

(Da. I, 48) 
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(14) ‘‘Pravftter va nivrtter vi yat karyam syan nibandhanatn/ 
Tatrasya hetur ityakhya eatprakarah sa kathyate// 

Ekah pravarttako hetur anyah karye nivarttakah/ 
Abhavajietqr aparo jfiapako’nyah prayojakah// 

Anyo bahuprapahcas tu citrahetur iti smrtah/ 

Kvapi patra[va§avandbyah] kvapyarthantarabadhitah//" 

(Pra. IV, II, 12, 13) 

"Karakajiiapakau hetu tau canekavidhau yatha/ 

••• ••• ••• 

Alaukaratayoddistam nivrttavapi tat samam/ 

• •• ••• ••• 

Nirvartye ca vikarye ca hetutvara tadapeksaya/ 

Prapye tu karmani pray ah kriyapeksaiva hetuta// 

Hetur nivarttan!) asya darSitah 

••• ramyah jfiapakahetavah// 

Abhavahetavah kecid vyahnyatite manoharah/ 
Pragabhavadirupasya hetutvam iha vastunah// 
Bhavabhavasvarupasya karyas\ otpadanani prati/ 

Durakaryas tatsahajah karyanantarajas tatha//” etc. 

(Da. II, 235-259) 

(15) “Suksmah suksmagunas tu sah” (Pra. IV, 14) 

“Sauksmyat suksma iti smrtah.” (Da. II, 260) 

(16) “ ••• ••• prayatnad va karanani sahakari yat/ 

Asadyate kriyarambhe tad dvidhaiva samahitam//* 

(Pra. IV, 18) 

“Kihcid arabhamanasya karyam daivavaSat punah/ 
Tatsadhanasamapattir ya tad ahus samahitam//” 

(Da. II, 298) 

(17) “Prasiddhahetutyagena hetvantaravibhavanam/ 

Svabhavabhavanam syad ya vibhavana//” 

(Pra. IV, 19, 20) 

‘‘Prasiddhahetuvyavrttya yatkificitkriranantaram/ 

Yatra svabhavikatvam va vibhavyam s3 vibhSvana//” 

(Da. II, 199) 

From these statements, I think it is possible to say that Bhamaha 
and Dao 4 i'i dependent on PrakaSavar^a, and hence PrakaSavar^a 
must have fiourished before Bhamaha and Danc^in, and after Bana- 
bha^, i.c., between 650 a.c. and 750 a.c. 
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“Yad £ha !— 

Yac ca vrtyaAgasandhyangalaksaijadyagamantare/ 
Vjavarnitam idarp cef^am alaftkaratayaiva nah//'* 

(HI. 38) 

The above verse, which must have been extracted by PrakaSavar^fa 
from some early work, is seen in the KavySdaria of Dandin. As 
many other lines are found to be identical in Rasarnava and Klvya- 
darSa and are not indicated as quotations by PrakaSavarsa, it leads one 
to the conclusion that Prakai^avarsa and Dandin must have borrowed 
this verse from the same source, necessarily an ancient work like the 
Na^yaveda of Bharatamuni. If Prakalavaraa had taken this particular 
verse from Dandin, he must have given the same indications to the 
other similar passages also. 

There were many ancleht rhetoricians before the age of Prakada* 
varsa, and he cites them by using the words — ‘vidur budhah’, 'rasako- 
vidai^ ‘Sastravido viduh,’ ‘prahuh,' ‘vyaharanti viSaradah,’ etc. In 
the beginning of the Rasarnava he announces that he is going to 
describe the do^a in accordance with the method of the ancients. 

“KramaSah purvabhahgya tu tatprapaficah prakirtyate/* (I, i) 

He also mentions several authors — ‘(■^) 4 hyaraja’, ‘iSrIsahasanka’, 
‘liana’, and ‘Vatsyayana’, and works — ^‘ArthSastra’ by ‘Mahedvara/ 
‘Svayau'bhu, ‘Vatavyadhi’, ‘Brhaspati’, and ‘Kau^alya,’ ‘Kama^daklya- 
nitisara’,’ and ‘Vidagdhamukhamanijana’.'* He declares that 


1 “When and where the author Kamandaka or Kamandakl lived, 
it is not possible to determine. It is ceitain, however, that he is 
anterior to Bhavabhuti who flourished in the seventh century A.D. 
For, It IS legitimate to surmise that Bhavabhuti was conversant with 
the Nitisara of Kamandaka as he thought it fit to give the name, 
Kamandaka— the traditional sense of which is restricted to the author 
of the Nitisara — to a female ascetic in his Malatimadhava as profi- 
cient in the art of diplomacy. The Nitisara is also cited at the end 

of the first chapter of Dasakumaracarita of Danilin Dr. 

Rajendra Lai Mitra, in his preface to Nitisara of Kamandaka, observes 
that a work of the like title was taken to the island of Bali by the 
Hindus who migrated thither about the beginning of the Christian 
eia.” Introduction to Ksmandaklya Nitisara, T.S.S., no. 14. 

2 Vidagdhamukhamanijana by Dharmadasasuri. '‘Kificayain 
kavirfijah kldfSah, kasmin samaye kam bhuvam alaficakareti vijfiStum 
ativa durghatam. Tathapi svamatya kiflcin nirdharyate. Yad asati 
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in the age of Sahasanka, Sanskrit was spoken by all the people in the 
country. 

“Kale ^rlsahasankasya ke na Samskrtabhasinah/” (III, 92) 

Ffom this we can guess that Saliasanka also was like Parama- 
b^iattarakamaharajadhirajaSiiharsavardhanacakravartin, a patron of 
Sanskrit literature. In the same way he announces that in the age 
of (A)dhyaraja, Prakrta was very familiar to the people. The direct 
citation of several woiks on ArthaSastra is to be found in the work. 
PrakaSavarsa, it seems to me, describes the origin and development of 
Artha^stra chronologically, and by the use of present tense in 
the word ‘pravartate’ in the following line, 

“VStavyadher api granthas saprapancah pravartate/” 

(IV. 5;) 

he makes special reference to the ArthaSastra of Vatavyadhi, that 
was familiar in his t’ 'He. 

Bhamaha and Dandin borrow the ideas of Praka§avarsa, and in 
some places they differ from each other in their opinions. 

For instance: 

(1) In Rasarnava the yamaka is divided into seven kinds. Bha- 
maha has divided them into five varieties, and includes the remaining 
two among these five. 

(2) PrakaSavarsa describes ‘hetu’, ‘suksma’ and ‘lesa’ as separate 
alankaras. Bhamaha condemns this separation because they are 
not exhaustive. 

“HetuS ca suksmo leSo'tha nalafikarataya matah/ 
Samudayabhidheyasya vakroktyanabhidhanatah// 


Dharmadasanama surir bauddhasadhuh ‘Siddhausadhani’ iti pratha- 
mapadyena, madhje Buddha-devastutya ca, tatah asirvadokteh iti 
tikajippanaslokaii ca jfiayate. Ayain ca sarvesu deSe§u krtavihara- 
nah kavya-laukara-koSa-citrakalapravina§ casit. Kifica prathamain 
firautasmarta-dharmi tadudvejanenaiva svadharmam vasatiiji ca vihaya 
magadhefu Patallputre bauddhadharmain fiiSriye. Ayam ca bauddha- 
nam katamasmin rajani Patallputre magadhan praSasati saty asid ityadi 
na jfiayate.” 

Introduction to Vidagdhamukhaman^ana, Edited by Rama- 
prapaiina Sastri. 

In this work the pra§nottaras are described in the second and the 
tlurd paricchedas. 
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Gato'stam arko bhatindur yanti vasaya paksinah/ 

Ityevamadi kim kavyam vartam enatn pracaksate//’' 

But Dandin condemns the opinion of Bhamaha and establishes 
that they are piincipal alaiikaras. 

“HetuS ca suksmaleSau ca vacam uttamabhrisaijam/ 

Gato’stam arko bhatindur yanti vasaya paksinalj// 

Ittdam api sadhveva kalavasthanivedane/” 

(3) PrakaSavarsa has accepted ‘yukti (hetu) viruddha' and ‘prati- 
jfiaviruddha’ as dosas. But Bhamaha does not agree with PrakaSavarsa. 
Dandin has stated that there is difference of opinion among rhetoricians 
as to whether they are do?as or not. 


The subject-niatt$r 

Bhamaha and Dandin give definitions anci illustrations for all 
alahkaras, gunas, dosas, etc. which they describe, while PrakaSavarsa 
merely defines. I have stated elsewhere how many paricchedas 
Rasarnava contains and have spoken about the subject-matter they 
individually deal with. The first pariccheda is styled dosapramoija. 
In this pariccheda dosas are described as of three kinds, namely 
(l) padadosa, (2) vak)'adosa, and {3) vakyarthadosa. The padadosas are 
fourteen in number. They are : — (l) asadhu (2) anibaddha (3) kas^a 
(4) klista (5) anarthaka (6) apustaitha (7) gudhartha (8) apratita 
(9) sasamSaya (10) neyartha (ii) asamartha (12) aprayojaka (l3)de§ya 
and (141 gramya. In this classification the last, gramyadosa, is further 
divided into three, namely [a) asabhya b) amangala and {c) ghrnakara. 

Vakyailosas are also fourteen in number. They are; — (i) Sabda- 
hlna (2) kramabhrasta (3) visandhi (4) punarukta (5) vyakirna 
(6) bhinnavrtta (7) saiiklrna (8) gaibhita (9) bhinnalinga (10) bhinna- 
vacana (ii) khafija (12) nyuna (13) adhika and (14) slesadigunahina. 

The bhinnavrtta is again classified into two as follows : 

“Tad vainayati bhedena dvidha tajfSair udahrtam,” 
of which the yal ibhrainSadosa is one. In addition to this yati- 

bhraniSa, they have also treated of another do?a which is named 

bhinnavrtta. 

The gunas can be divided into (i) Sabdaguna (2) artha- 

guija and (3) ubhayaguna. The Sabdagunas are {a) §le?a {b) samatS 

and (c) sukiimarata. Arthagunas are (a) arthavyakti (b) prasada anc 
(e) kanti. Ubliayagunas are (rt) ojas (b) madhurya (r) audarya anc 
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(</) samidhi. The aDse nee of these ten gu^as is described as ten do^as. 
These are indicated by the wordadidabda in the expression ‘Sle^adiguna*. 
They areas follows:— (i) filesaviparyaya (2) samyaviparyaya (3) sau- 
kumaryaviparyaya (4) arthavyaktiviparyaya ($) prasadaviparyaya (6) 
kantiviparyaya (7) praudhiviparyaya (8) madhuryaviparyaya (9) au- 
daryaviparyaya and (10) nissamadhi. 

There are 16 dosas relating to vakyartha. They are: — (1) apartha 

(2) vyartha (3) ekartha (4) sasainSaya (5) apakrama (6) khinna (7) 
atimatra (8) virasa (9) parusa (10) hinopama (ii) adhikopama (12) 
visad^opama (13) aprasiddhopama (14) niralankara (15) axilla and 
(16) viruddha. 

Among these, the last viruddhadosa can be classified into three 
sections under the names (i) pratyaksaviruddha (2) anumanaviruddha 
and (3) agamaviruddha. The pratyaksa includes {a) deSaviiuddha 

( 3 ) kalaviruddha and '\c) lokaviruddha, anuinana includes (a) yukti- 
viruddha ( 6 ) aucityaviruddha and (c) kama§astraviruddha. The line 
which desciibes the characteristics of kalaviruddha is not to be seen 
in the text. But the statement in the second chapter that kalaviruddha 
sometimes becomes a guna by some reason, clearly indicates that 
the description of this dosa is omitted in the original palm-leaf 
manuscript. 

Bhamaha has treated of only 15 dosas. And he has not divided 
them with reference to pada, vakya or vakyartha. For, these dosas, 
when they relate to pada, vakya and vakyartha, come under the respect- 
ive categories. He also declares his approval of two dosas yuktivirud- 
dha and pratijfiaviruddha. He says that the punaruktado§a becomes 
neyartha when it is related to artha. Dandin has accepted only ten 
doijas, and these ten dosas relate to artha and §<ibda. He also 
mentions the controversy which existed among rhetoricians about 
yukti (hetu) viruddha and pratijfiaviruddha, as to whether they are 
guna or not. 

Under the head of vakya there exist two dosas, nyuna and adhika, 
and the same are also described under vakyartha as nyunopama and 
adhikopama. Theie is no difference among these do^as except their 
difference in relation to vakyartha. With regard to upama, four 
dosas are defined under vakyartha. The first two, nyunopama 
and adhikopama, are illustrated by Bhamaha and Danijin, and the 
last two, aprasiddhopama and visadrSopama, are explained only by 
Bhamaha. Regarding these two, Dandin is silent In addition to 
these, Bhamaha and Dai^iijin speak of two more upamSdo^s which 
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are caused by the difference in gender and number among upamana 
(that with which anything is compared) and upameya (that which 
is compared). PrakaSavarsa has designated them as blunnalinga and 
bhinnavacana and placed them under the head of vakya. There is 
a seventh upamadosa known as viparyaya (asadrSata?) which is men- 
tioned by Bhamaha alone. Bhamaha in his Kavyalankara says that 
these seven upama-defects are expressed by Medhavirudra, one of his 
predecessors. 

The second pariccheda is styled gunopadana (acquisition ot 
qualities). 

I. Gunas are divided into sabda and artha. The fiabdagunas aie 
22 in number. They are: — (l) Slesa (2) prasada (3) samata (4) 
madhurya (5) sukumarata (6) aithavyakti (7) kanti (8) audarya (g) 
udattata (10) ojas (li) aurjitya (i2)preyas (13) susabdata (14) samadhi 
(15) suksma (16) gambhirya (17) samksepa (18) vistara (19) sammitya 
(ao) bhavikatva (21) riti and (22) ukti. 

All these names are significant of their character. Praka§avar§a 
insists that words and sentences should be constructed in a particular 
form to bring about these qualities. Arthagiinas also are 22 in 
number. There is no separate name for them and they bear the 
names of labdagunas. Bhamaha has not devoted any particular 
chapter or section to describe gunas which are indispensable to poetry, 
while Dandin treats of only ten gunas as the essence of Vaidarbha- 
marga. Neither does he mention gunas that are related to Gaudamarga 
except some differences between Vaidarbhi and Gaudl. Some of 
the gunas described by Praka§avarsa are :onsidered as alankaras by 
Bhamaha and Daijdin, because their characteristics seem to be the 
same in all three works. The chai acteristics of audarya and udatta 
are as follows : — 

“Vadanti bandhavaikatyam audaryam kavipungvah/ 

iSlaghyair viSesanair yuktam udattam iti tad viduh//” (II, 16) 

Dandin says that some rhetoricians asciibe the definition of 
udatta to udara (audarya). 

"iSlaghyair viSesanair yuktam udarain kaiScid isyate/” 

II. After the description of gunas, the author explains the manner 
in which the do§as treated in the first pariccheda sometimes become 
gunas and he speaks of 43 such dofas, excluding only one 
do?a, virasa. It is not possible to decide whether the author 
actually omitted this particular do^a or it is an omission in the nianu 
script as in the case of kSlavirodha. 
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“Doslijam'api yefatp syad gunatva'ii karanat kvacit/ 

CatvariijiSat tad ucyante te ca vaiSesika gunah//” 

(U. 35. 36) 

In the above verse, the author says that there are only 40 do§as. 
This number seems to me inconsistent, because he defines 43 such 
dosas altogether. He treats of dosas as gunas under the same order 
as is used in the first pariccheda, i e., at first, pada, then vakya, 
and then vakyartha. Describing the last do?a under vakya, Praka- 
Savar^a says that the absence (i) of Slesaguna will be construed as 
ilaithilyadofa (2) of samya as vaisamya (3) of saukumarya as ka^hora 
(4) of arthavyakti as neyartha (5) of prasada as aprasanna (6) of kanti 
as avyutpanna (7) of praudhi (ojas) as apraudhi (8) of madhurya as 
anirvyudha (9) of audarya as niralankara and (10) of nissamadhi as 
rjumarga. Among these, the fourth and ninth, neyartha and niralan- 
kara, are treated r"-. separate dosas under vakya and vakyartha respec- 
tively. From the nature of the treatment of these ten dosas ‘Slesadi- 
gunahina’, it can be presumed that the author is not very particular 
in considering such absence as dosas. On the contrary, he is very 
particular that the ten gunas (in addition to other gunas) should be 
indispensable to poetry. W ith a similar view in mind, Dandm treats 
of ten gunas and not of their absence as constituting dosas : — 

“^lesah prasadas samata madhuryarn sukumarata/ 

Arthavyaktir udaratvam ojahkantisamadhayah”// 

III. The beginning of the second chapter (pariccheda) is as 
follows : — 

“Nirdistasyapi kavyasya gunopadanam antara"/ (II, 1) 

From this it can be inferred that the author himself has described 
the characteristics of kavya with its various divisions elsewhere, and 
therefore the same is not treated in this work. Moreover, the work begins 
without any benedictory verse or any kind of introduction such as 
‘granlhakartrpraSasti,’ ‘anubandhacatusfayanirupana’ etc. The first 
pariccheda is devoted to dosas. All these go to prove that there 
must have existed some more chapters x>f the work containing 'kavya- 
nirdeiiaprakarapa’ and other connected matter. As Bhamaha and 
Dandin extensively desciibe the characteristics of kavya and their 
varieties, there must have been a source for their works. 

I. The third pariccheda is styled sabdalankaraprakadana (mani- 
festation of figure of speech depending for its charm on sound or 
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words). At first, PrakaSavar§a gives the general characteristics of 
alafikara in a clear manner. Then he divides them into three classeb 
(I) bahyas (2) abhyantaras and (3) ubhayas. The SabdalankSras 
come under the first class, because they elevate sound or words. 
The antaras (Sbhyantara) are called arthilankaras because they elevate 
the sense of poetry. The author has not given the names of alankaras 
which come under the third class ubhaya. But from the nature of his 
treatment it is very easy to guess that alankaras like sle?a come under 
the third class. 

II. There are 18 fiabdalankaras. They are; — (i) jati (2) riti (3) 
vrtti (4) racana (5) ghatana (6) mudra (7) chaya (8) yukti (9) bhaniti 
(10) Sravyata (ii) Slesa (12) citra (13) aucitya (14) prasnottara (15) 
prahelika (16) anuprasa (17) yamaka and {18) gudhokti. 

The jati, which is in the form of Satnskrta, Prakrta, etc., is divided 
into suddha and sadharani. Without mentioning their general term 
and without dividing them into Suddha and sadharani, Bhamaha 
and Dandin classify languages into Samskrta, Prakita and Apa- 
bhramSa, but Dandin adds a fourth one called MiSra. Danijin states 
that they are the divisions of vanmaya. There are five ritis, namely 
(i) vaidarbhl (2) gaud! (3) paficali (4) latl and {5) avanti, Riti is 
the name given to the construction of a sentence according to the 
peculiarities of the people using it. According to Dandin there 
are several ritis, but two of them, vaidarbhl and gaudi, are more 
important than others because these exhibit marked differences. 
He describes extensively only these two. There are four vrttis: 
(l) kaiSikl (2) arabha0 (3) bharatl and (4) satvati. Mudra is 

divided into four kinds in relation to (i) vibhakti (2) vacana (3) 
satnvidhana and (4) samuccaya. Imitation of other writers is called 
chaya. It is divided into six kinds (i) padayukti (2) padarthayukti 
(3) vakyayukti (4) vakyarthayukti (5) prakaragayukti, and (6) praban- 
dhayukti ; bhaniti into four (i) sambhavanarupa (2) asambhavanarupa 
(3) kalpanarupa and (4) virodharupa , Sravyata into SIX (i) aSirupa (2) 
namaskriyarupa (3) nandirupa (4) vasturupa (5) bijarupa and (6) 
prarocanarupa ; Slesa into six (i) prakftifile^a (2) vibhaktiSlefa (3) 
padaSle§a (4) vacanaSlesa (S) bha§a§le§a and (6) pratyayaslesa ; aucitya 
into two (i) abhidhanaucitya and {2) bandhaucitya ; and prasnottara 
into six (i) antah-prafina (2) bahih-prasna (3) ubhayaprafina (4) pr§4a* 
prasna (5) uttarapraSna and (6) jatipraSna, Prakafiavar^a states that 
the study of the work VidagdhamukhamaijiJana will furnish a detailed 
description, and varieties of prasnottara. Prahelika (a riddle) is divided 
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f, 

into six kinds (i) parivartita (2) vinyasta {3) lupta (4) vyutkrama (5) 
binduka and (6) artha. Bhamaha has not illustrated prahelika, 
but he says that the surname of prahelika is yamaka, and it is des- 
cribed by Ramasarman in his Acyutottara. Dancjin mentions 14 
varieties of prahelika and describes them with examples. There 
is no similarity between vaiieties described by PrakaSavarsa and 
Dan(Jin. There are seven kinds of yamaka. They are: (i) 
avyapeta (with restricted position of letters or words) (2) avyapeta 
(without restriction of letters or words in their position) (3) vyapeta 
(with restricted position of letters or words) (4) vyapeta (without 
restriction of letters or words) (5) avyapetavyapetaka (with restricted 
position of words or letters) (6) avyapetavyapetaka (without restriction 
of letters or words in their position) and (7) samudgaka. Accord- 
ing to Bhamaha’s division, yamaka is of five kinds viz. (i) adiyamaka 
(2) madhyantaramaka (3) padabhyasayamaka (4) avallyamaka and 
(5) samastapadayamaka. He includes the other varieties sandastaka, 
samudgaka, etc. with the above five. In addition to seven varieties 
treated by PrakaSavarsa, Dandin separately describes some more, 
namely sandasta, samudga, slokabhyasa, mahayamaka and pratiloma. 
He also informs us that even though the sandasta is included with 
some other species by some authors, he is very particular to make it 
a separate one. In the beginning of the third pariccheda of his 
KavyadarSa^ he has devoted 78 verses to the description of yamaka- 
varieties. 

According to the author, anuprasa comes after prahelika. But 
in the present text no description is available regarding anuprasa, 
because yamaka is treated after prahelika. I think that the des- 


I There are many editions of KavyadarSa. The Calcutta 
edition by Jivananda Vidyasagara contains only three paricchedas, 
joining the third and fourth prakaranas together. I have seen 
an old palm leaf Ms, of KavyadarSa in Travancore, and the 
following particulars are to be found in this Ms.: — (i) It contains four 
paricchedas, including a separate one for dosas. (2) The last sentence 
of each chapter contains Aryadandiviracite (not Acaryadandi) Dancjya- 
latnkare (not Kavyadarfie). 

Dandyalamkara is the original name of the work. It was afterwards 
styled ‘Kavyadarsana’ and now ‘KavyadarSa.’ There is a transla- 
tion of the work in Tamil, entitled ‘Dandi-alamkara’ which, I 
suppose, was translated about the loth century A.C, 
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cription of anuprasa in the Ms. is lost. After dividing yamaka into 
seven kinds, the author says : — 

“Laksyalaksanabodhartharp dihmatram tu pradarSyate"/ 

(III. 64) 

But the lak9yaIak§anbodhapradai§ana is also not to be found in 
the text. Gudhokti is of five kinds. They are: (i) by kriyabheda 
(2) by karakabheda (3) by sambandhabheda (4) by padabheda and ($) 
by abhiprayabheda. 

III. After giving this description Prakasavarsa says that 
these alankaras are the seveial positions of the Goddess of speech, 
they are to be the main points of the sentences to be construct- 
ed in such a way as will give proficiency, fame, reputation, glory, 
and credit to the writer,' and that they are indispensable to 
poetry. 

IV. He concludes the third chapter (pariccheda) with a descrip- 
tion of the passage — “vicitra hi Sarasvatl.” 

The fourth chapter is styled Arthalamkaranirnaya (considera- 
tion of arthalamkaras). There are 28 such alamkaras. Tliey are : 
(i) jati (2) hetu (3) ahetu (?) (4) suksma (5) sara (6) samahita (7) bhava 
(8) vibhavana (9) anyonya (10) virodha (ii) visama (12) sambhava (13) 
pratyanlka (14) vyatireka (15) asangati (16) le§a (17) parivrtti (18) 
nimllana (19) vitarka (20)smarana (21) bhranti (22) abhava (23) agama 
(24)upamana (25) anumana (26) pratyaksa (27) samSaya and (28) 
atiSaya. 

Among these I, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11-14,15, and 18-26 are not described 
by Bhamaha. He treats of some additional alamkaras : (i) arthantara* 
nyasa (2) ananvaya (3) apahnuti (4) aprastutapraSarasa (5) aksepa (6) 
aSis (7) utpreksa (8) udatta (9) upama (10) upameyopama (li) urjasvin 
(12) tulyayogita (13) dipaka (14) nidarSana (15) paryayokta (i6) prati- 
vastupama (17) preyas (18) bhavika {19) yathasamkhya (20) rasavat (21) 
rupaka (22) viSesokti (23) vyajastuti (24) Slesa (25) samasokti (26) 
sahokti (27) samsrsti, and (28) svabhavokti, which are not defined in 
the Rasarnava. Dandin has accepted 35 alamkaras in all, and he descri- 
bes them with examples. He has reproduced nine alatnkaras (2, 4, 6 , 
8, 10, 14, 16, 17 and 28) from the Rasarijava. In addition to these, the 
following occupy his attention: (i) svabhavokti (2) upama (3) rupaka 
(4) dipaka ($) avftti (6) aksepa (7) arthantaranyasa (8) samasokti (9) 
utprekga (lO) krama (ii) preyas (I2)rasavat (13) urjasvin (14) paryayokta 
(15) udatta (16) apahnuti (17) llesa (18) viSe§a (i9) tulyayogita (ao) 
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aprastutapraSamsS (21) vyajastuti (22} nidardana (23) sahokti (24) adis 
(25) sanklrna and (26) bhavika. 

(i) Preyas (2) urjasvin (3) udatta and (4) bhavika, which are 
regarded as gunas by Prakasavarsa, are converted into alamkaras 
by Bhamaha and Dan^in, In the Rasarnava the Slesa is included in the 
dabdalamkara. Bhamaha and Dandin have transfer! ed it to arthalam- 
kara. The jati is also described as the first Sabdalatnkara. Hetu 
is divided into six kinds: (i) pravartaka (2) nivartaka (3) abhava 
(4) jiiapaka (5) prayojaka and (6) citra. Dandin has divided hetu 
into four varieties excepting the first two, and given the name karaka 
to prayojaka. He also mentions that j&apaka and karaka will come 
under pravfttl and nivrtti and divides karaka into three kinds : 
(a) nirvartya { 6 ) vikarya, and (c) prapya, and divides citrahetu into 
many varieties : (<i) durakarya (i) karyasahaja {c) karyanantaraja {d) 
ayuktakarya (e) yuVtakarya, etc. PrakaSavarsa has divided suksma 
into six kinds, whereas Dandin into two. Sara is of two kinds 
under dharmi and dharma. Samahita also is of two kinds. Dandin 
makes no division of this alatpkara. PrakaSavarsa says that virodha 
may come also under Sabdalanikara, but for fear of increasing the 
number of Sabdalatnkaras, he has not illustrated it in the Sabdalatpkara- 
prakarana. The divisions of sambhava are (i) vidhi (2)nisedha (3) 
ubhayarupa and (4) ubhayavarjita. Vyatireka is calculated into 
seven kinds (i) ekavyatireka (2) ubhayavyatireka (3) sadrsavyatireka 
(4) asadrSavyatireka (5) sajativyatireka (6) vyaktivyatireka and (7) 
rupakaprakrti. Bhamaha makes no divison of this alamkara. Dancjin 
also speaks of seven species of this, and has given the same name for 
I, 2, 3 and 5. The remaining ones are (o) saksepavyatireka (^) sahe- 
tuvyatireka and (c) safilesavyatireka. He also describes some varie- 
ties of the third, sadi^ayvyatireka. They are : {a) fiabdopadanasad- 
rsyavyatireka and (2) pratl) amanasadrsyavyatireka, etc. Abhavalam- 
kara is classified into four varieties: (i) pragabhava (2) pradhvainsa- 
bhiva (3) atyantabhava, and (4) kalpitabhava. Here anyonyabhava 
is not mentioned, and satpsargabhava alone is described. Some 
Naiyayikas hold the opinion that satpsargabhava contains only three 
kinds, omitting the last one, whereas some others have opined that 
it has four divisions. Prakasavarja supports the latter and gives 
four divisions of abhava. Kalpitabhava is also called samayikabhava. 
AgamalatpkSra is described extensively. It is divided into four 
kinds ; (i) dharma (2) artha (3) kama and (4) mok^a. Dharma can 
be earned by pravftti and nivrtti. Thire arc three kinds of artha; 
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(i) pitrya (2) sva and (3) salicita. PrakaSavarsa makes reference to 
the works on ArthaSastra, and describes ten important sections of a 
treatise on Arthadabtra. They are : (i) vinayaskandha (2) vartaskandha 
(3) vyavahrtiskandha (4) raksaskandha (5) mantraskandha (6) upaya- 
skandha and (7) vibhramaskandha (8) upani§atskandha (9) yuddha- 
skandha and (10) pra§amaskandha. Then he shows ten main uses of 
ArthaSastra and deals with kama, and classifies women into (a) kanya 
(^)svastrl {e) parastrl and (df) samanya. Kama related to kanya will 
fall under two categories as vaivahika and paradarika, Svastrl can 
be divided into two kinds as rQdha and avaruddha, and parastrl 
into three as rudha, avaruddha, and randa. Pratyak^alaipkara will 
come into five classes according to their relation to arthapaficaka. 

As the experienced men will long to taste the charm and richness 
of ideas, the poet who writes kavya is expected to construct sentences 
in such a way that they will be full of ideas and beauties. Thus 
he closes the fourth chapter. 

Dr, Ganapati Sastri has observed^ that (a) Bhamaha was familiar 
with Bhasa's dramatical works, { 6 ) the origin of Bfhatkatha is after 
Bhamaha, (c) he must have flourished before Kalidasa, and {d) his 
age may be settled as the first century B.c. But these are only 
the assumption of Dr. Sastri. 

There was no work available on the history of Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, their systems, and their comparative merits. Prof. S. K. De, 
who has been working in this field for a long time, has made a 
valuable contribution to the Sanskrit world, by publishing his ‘San- 
skrit Poetics.’ In this work he has described all the rhetoricians 
and their works chronologically, and made comparative statements. 
I find that about 410 rhetoricians and 430 alaipkara-works receive 
his attention, including minor works and authors. But the Rasarnava 
of PrakaSavarsa, which is the earliest work on poetics after the 
Natyaveda, is not cited in his work and the reason may be the rarity of 
the Ms.* Some time after the publication of his work he came to know 
the existence of the Rasarnava and made the following remarks* 

“Rasanjava by PrakaSavarsa. It is in five paricchedas, the 

1 Vide Sans. Intro, to Svapna: TSS, No. 15. pp. 23-25. 

2 I thank the authoiities of the Government Mss. Library, Madras, 
for allowing me to use this Ms. 

3 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol, IV. part II, 
p. 283. 
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first four of which deal with guna and do§a and the last 
with rasa. This work also shows the influence of the above 
work of Bhoja (^rflgaraprakaSa). It is a comparatively recent 
composition, and Prak5fiavar§a cannot be identical /with 
the PrakaSavanja known to us as the preceptor of Vallabha* 
deva, the famous scholiast on the standard classical kavyas.” 
From the statements made by me about Praka§avar§a and his 
work, it is easy to understand that these remarks of Prof. De are not 
acceptable. His statement that “the first four (paricchedas) of which 
(Rasarnava) deal with guna and dosa” is unquestionably an error and 
the same is found in the report of the Mss, Library also, 

After the printing of the text, I have been able to make some 
corrections and emendations of the text, and I give them below:-— 

(1) 'hatatn deSakalaloka’ (I — 40) 

(2) ‘nllam palaT'a’ instead of ‘nllam ca pa§a' (II — 51) 

(3) ‘tarn vivaksaml’ instead of ‘tam vicaksyaml’ (II — 54) 

(4) na pragrhyadihetukam.’ (II — 55) 

(5) 'sarvaip sarvena' (II — 64) 

(6) ‘hasyadaV avyutpannam api' (II— 7) 

(7) 'apakramo’pi, instead of ‘a (theda ?) m api’ (II— 77) 

(8) ‘nisargasu’ (III — 2) 

(9) ‘citrini yu’ (III — 29) 

(10) ‘tam tadr* instead of ‘tattadr* (III — 29) 

(11) read ‘purusaprayojya’ or ‘nrvaraprayojya’ instead of ‘bhara- 
taih prayojya’ (III — 32) 

(12) read ‘nyayena’ instead of ‘tyagena’ (III — 34) 

(13) read ‘Sokabhava’ instead of cittabhava’ (III — 34) 

(14) ‘cestam alan’ (III — 38) 

(15) ‘pra§nottaranamna 

kridagosthivinodesu tajftair akirnamantrane.' (Ill— 82) 

(16) ‘nidheyam’ instead of ‘na dheyam’ (Bhamaha’s reading) 
(111-97) 

(17) ‘bhara viracitam idam sthanam asyaitad asya’ (Bhamaha’s 
reading) (III — 97) 

(18) *tir hetu’ instead of ‘tihetu’ (IV — 2) 

(19) ‘IngitSkara’ (IV — 14) 

(20) ‘Sara ityu (?)’ instead of ‘Rasa ityu' (IV — 17) 

(21) ‘guktam’ instead of ‘guptatn'. (IV — 24). 


V. Venkataram Sharman 




